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FOREWORD 



This Bulletin, like previous issues. Includes reports of 
research in progress or recently completed. With the 
exception of the long-term research, it does not report 
again studies Included In Bulletins 3 through 23 even 
though they may still be continuing. This Issue, therefore, 
does not reflect all research relating to children in a 
given period but only that which was first reported to the 
Clearinghouse September 1968 through March 1969. 



The Clearinghouse has only such information about the 
studies as the abstracts provide. Publication references 
and plans are given by some of the investigators but the 
Clearinghouse does not maintain bibliographic Information 
on published reports of the studies. The reader who wishes 
to obtain further details about any of the projects reported 
should check professional journals in the appropriate field 
or write directly to the investigator. 

For the Clearinghouse, I wish to thank those who have 
submitted reports on their own projects and those who have 
told us of other studies, and to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance of the Science Information Exchange, and the 
foundations which provide us with information about their 
research grants. 




Jule M. Sugarman 

Acting Chief, Children’s Bureau 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 
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To Research Investigators: 

This publication is only as complete as you 
are willing to make it. Page 143 is a form for 
letting us know of other investigators who are 
working in the field. Page 140 is a form for 
reporting your own current research. Please 
let us hear from you. 

Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life 
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LONG-TERM RESEARCH 



Note: The reports in this section 

concern research programs which are 
more or less continuous. 



THE CHILD RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Purpose : To conduct life-span Investigations of growth, development, and 

adaptation of healthy volunteer subjects. 

Subjects : 215 healthy middle and upper-middle class volunteers from 

Denver, ages 1 year to 48 years. 

Methods : Current operation Is limited to analysis of data collected since 

193d In the areas of physical growth, roentgenographlc studies of growth, 
nutritional Intakes, health records, and selected areas of biochemical and 
functional development. Data are being organized on electronic tape for 
computer analysis. Projected activity In the coming year Includes 
analysis and publication. 

Duration : 1930-contlnulng. 

I nvestlgator ( s ) : Robert W. McCammon, M.D., Director, Virginia A. Beal, 

M.P.H., Nutritionist, Edith Boyd, M.D., Pediatrician, Charlotte Hansman, 
M.D., Anthropometrlst and Assistant In Roentgenology, Marlon M. Maresh, 
M.D., Roentgenologist, Aldula Meyers, Ph.D., Hematologist, and Virginia E. 
Trevorrow, Ph.D., Biochemist, Child Research Council, 4200 E. Ninth Ave., 
Denver, Colo. 80220. 

Cooperating group (s) : University of Colorado Medical Center; Commonwealth 

Fund; National Dairy Council; Gerber Products Co.; Nutrition Foundation; 
Phipps Foundation; National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment, Public Health Service, U. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Publications: Reprint lists available from Dr. McCammon. 
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ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF DATA FROM THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD 
HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT BASED UPON MULTIDISCIPLINE AND PERIODIC OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN FROM BIRTH TO 18 YEARS 



Duration: 1930-contlnulng. 



Investikator(s) ; Research has been discontinued, but the analyses of 
data preparation of reports are being continued by Individuals under 



the direction of Robert B. Reed, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department 
of Blostatlstlcs, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 02115. 



24-AA-3 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose: Program consists of study of adult personality, adjustment, 

and aging processes of Individuals whose health, growth, personality 
development, and environment have been studied since birth. It Included 
a study of the aging processes of their parents In relation to physical 
and biochemical measures made earlier. It will Include studies of: 
parental childrearing attitudes and practices of two generations In the 
same families; constancy of autonomic response patterns to stress from 
childhood to young adulthood and their relationship to psychosomatic 
disorders In adulthood; blood lipids In relationship to body composition 
and change In composition. 

I nves tlgator ( s ) : Lester W. Sontag, M.D., Director, Fels Research 

Institute for the Study of Human Development, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 

Cooperating group(s) : Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-AA-4 LONGITUDINAL CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose: To observe the long-term effects of environment upon growth 

and health, that Is, the Influence of environmental factors upon 
physical and mental development, and the elucidation of their mode of 
action and Interaction with genetic endowment. 

Subjects: Several hundred males followed from prepuberty, all with four 

grandparents from the same limited geographical zone of southern Italy 
but now living In the markedly different cultures of Boston, Rome, and 
Palermo; other groups of 100 girls and several hundred boys In Florence, 
Italy and 200 girls In Boston. 

Methods: Repeated medical, anthropometric, and psychological examina- 

tions together with family Interviews (with evaluation of childrearing 
practices), nutrition, and sociocultural data. 

Findings : Reported In numerous articles In American and European 

journals. Current work under analysis Includes cross-cultural study of 
moral values, studies of biological age and Its estimation, estimation of 
socioeconomic status across cultures, blood groups and temperament, and 
changing hemoglobin values In adolescent males. Work Involving further 
and continuing data collection Includes prediction of growth variables, 
cross-cultural study of creativity and Its environmental determinants, a 
study of left-handed subjects in the relatively ’’permissive” and 
’’Intolerant” cultures of the United States and Italy, and an analysis of 
menstrual symptoms In both cultures. 

Duration : 1956-1968. 

I nves tlgator ( s ) : Harben Boutourllne Young, M.D., Research Associate In 



Hximan Growth and Development, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 
Mass. 02115; present address: Harvard Florence Research Project, Via 
Venezia 10, Florence, Italy. 
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Cooperating group(s) ; Grant Foundation; Wenner Gren Foundation; 
Olivetti Corporation; Universities of Florence, Rome, and Palermo. 
Publications ; Perceptual and Motor Skills 23:35-40, 1966; Bulletin of 
the International Epidemiologica l Association 12:1936, 1965; American 
Journal of Diseases of Children 108:568-577, 1963; papers and other 
articles; one book planned, another possible. 



24-AA-5 BIOLOGIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN CHIU) DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose ; To Investigate the relationship of biologic, genetic, and 
environmental factors In the parents--lncludlng events during pregnancy, 
labor, and deli very-- to normal and abnormal development of offspring. 
Expected byproducts of investigation are relationships of these factors 
to pregnancy wastage In the form of early fetal death, perinatal 
mortality. Infant and childhood mortality, and estimates of Incidence of 
different types of abnormalities, in addition, detailed growth curves 
for children from birth to six years of age will be derived on a 
longitudinal basis, as will estimates of Illnesses and injuries In 
Infancy and the preschool child. 

Subjects ; Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan--a prepaid 
medical care program— who reside In the San Francisco-East Bay Area. 
Methods ; Study is of a prospective, longitudinal type for both mother 
and child. Observations are made on the gravidas In the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, and on the children in the Pediatric Depart- 
ment, and are supplemented by special interviews and laboratory 
examinations. Physicians' observations are systematized and made more 
uniform. Special efforts are made to obtain information on members of 
study who do not return to the plan for medical care. 

Duration ; July 1959-indef Inlte. 

Investlgator(s) ; Jacob Yerushalmy, Ph.D., Professor of Biostatistics, 
University of California School of Public Health, Berkeley; Stephen 
Thomas, M.D., Director, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, and 
Edgar Schoen, M.D., Director, Department of Pediatrics, Kaiser Foundation 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Permanente Medical Group; Kaiser Foundation 
Research Institute. 

Publications ; Journal of Pediatrics 71:2:164-172, August 1967; Pediatrics 
39:940-941, 1967 ; American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 88:4:505- 
518, February 15, 1964; other articles. 



24-AA-6 THE BERKELEY (CALIFORNIA) GROWTH STUDY 

Purpose ; A study of the mental and physical growth of normally healthy 
persons from birth in 1928-1929 to the present. 

Subjects ; 60 full-term, healthy newborns, born in Berkeley, Calif, 
hospitals of white, English-speaking parents, if parents were 
interested— a somewhat selected above-average group; 140 offspring of 
these subjects, age range from a few months to about 20 years, seen 
Irregularly, but same data (appropriate for age) collected that were 
collected for their parents. 

Methods ; Tests of mental and motor development; pediatric examination; 
Interviews at frequent Intervals during growth beginning in first week 
of life. At all visits, inquiries made concerning current health and 
recent Illnesses. Anthropometries, body photographs, and skeletal 
X-rays taken at most ages. Socioeconomic data available. Adult records 
Include mental tests, physical examinations, anthropometries, and current 
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status interview. Studies of physical aspects of growth include analyses 
comparing health histories with physical growth and with skeletal 
maturation. Some parent-child relations in susceptibility to illness 
could be studied. Emotional and other personality variables studied for 
consistency, and in various interrelations with maternal behavior in 
infancy, birth histories, socioeconomic status, intellectual and physical 
growth. 

Duration ; 1928-continulng. 

I hvestsigator ( s ) ; Nancy Bayley, Ph.D., and Dorothy H. Eichorn, Ph.D., 
Research Psychologists , Institute of Human Development, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

Publications: American Psychologist 23:1:1-17, 1968; Monograph of the 

society for Research in Child Development 28, 1963; Growth Diagnosis . 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959; others. 
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24-AA-7 MEDFORD, OREGON BOYS’ GROWTH STUDY 

Purpose : To construct physical and motor growth curves of boys 7 to 18 

years of age; to relate physical and motor traits to physiological 
maturity, physique type, sociopersonal adjustment. Interests, and 
scholastic aptitude and achievement. 

Subjects ; Cross-sectional samples: 40 boys at each age 9 through 15 

years; longitudinal samples: 100 boys at ages 7, 9, 12, and 15 years; 

tested annually to 18 years. 

Methods: Construction of growth and growth acceleration needs; extent 

of Individual differences; contrasting extreme groups on various tests; 
zero-order, partial, and multiple correlations; factor analysis; 
multiple regression equations; special studies of athletes; and profile 
charts of outstanding athletes. 

Findings : Contained in 62 master's and doctor's theses to date. 

Duration : October 1955- June 1968. 

Investigator(s) : H. Harrison Clarke, Ed.D., Research Professor of 

Physical Education, School of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 97403. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Oregon State Education Department; Southern 
Oregon College; Office of Scientific and Scholarly Affairs, University 
of Oregon Graduate School; Athletic Institute, Chicago. 

Publications : Series of brochures planned, to be published by Prentlce- 

Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 



24-AA-8 GROWTH OF PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY 

Purpose : To investigate the origins and course of development of 

individual differences in neonates. (See Research Relating to Children . 
Bull. No. 21-AA-8.) 

Subjects ; Normal., healthy full-term babies, 2 to 5 days old, born at 
Bronx Municipal Hospital Center. 

Methods ; A neonatal behavioral profile established in prior studies in 
this laboratory will be used. This profile Includes behavioral and 
heart rate ratings on excitation, soothing, feeding, sleep, and non- 
stimulus periods of observation. Neonates will be followed at two weeks, 
one, two, three, and four months of age to measure the stability of 
early-appearing traits and their relation to later behaviors. 

Findings : Data will be analyzed with respect to stability of early- 

appearing behaviors and relationship between neonatal behavior and 
maternal and birth history. 
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Duration; 1966-continuing. . . „ ^ ^ 

lnvest ‘ lg ator(s); Wagner H. Bridger, M.D., Associate Professor of 

Psy chi a try • anu Beverly Birns^ Ph«D* f Assistant Professor of Psychology $ 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, Bronx, N, Y. 

Cooperating group(s); National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service, u. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: In Early Experience and Behavior , Grant Newton 

Seymour LevTne (Eds. ^ in press" 1968; Psychoso matic Medicine 28; 316, 
1966; Child Development , September 1965; others. 



24-AA-9 PHILADELPHIA CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN CHIID GROWTH 

Purpose: To develop standards and norms of physical growth and dovelop- 

ment of normal, healthy children of the Philadelphia area. 

Subjects: White and Negro children, male and female. Data are^ ^ ^ 

longi'tuS^inal (usually annual), based on two major samples: birth to 7 

years, and 7 to 17 years. Cephalometric (measurement of head, face, 
jaws) and somatometric (trunk, limbs) standards of second group (white, 
Negro) are already available; those of first group (white only) will be 

within the year. * „ 

Methods: Cephalometry and somatometry. Measurements are linear, trans- 

verseT^saglttal, circumferential, skin thickness (via skin calipers). 
X-ray films of left hand (routinely) and of upper arm or lower leg 
(reduced number of cases); also of head and lace in norma laterales 
sinistra and norma faciales ( roentgenograph! c cephalometry). Dental 
models are taken in most cases. Histories secured are: (1) familial 

in terms of ethnic background and socioeconomic status; (2) medical 
(Illness) and dental (occlusion, dental stage, oral habits); (3) genetic, 
in terms of the familial occurrence of trait(s) being considered. All 
data may be referred to several age categories: (1) chronological age 
(C.A.); (2) dental or eruptive age (D.A.); (3) skeletal or biological 
age (S.A.). All data have been put on microfilm, coded, and stored in 
computer memory. (1) School Series : Initially based on 600 normal, 

healthy white school children from five Philadelphia schools, 6 to 12 
yoars of age (ultimately followed to 22 schools). These children have 
provided the core data upon which our 7- to 17-year standards are based. 
(2) Negro American Series ; based on the semiannual study of some 500 
elementary school children. These children have provided the core data 
upon which our 7- to 17-year standards are based. (3) Orthodontic 
Series: now numbering some 2,700 children from the Orthodontic Clinics 

of the University of Pennsylvania (2,200) and the Children's Hospital 
(500). All of these children have been followed through their treatment 
course (two to lour years, average). On about 10 percent of them there 
are posttreatment followup studies. (4) Cleft Palate Series; in 
cooperation with the Children's Hospital. These data are, lor the most 
part, single preoperative roentgenographic cephalometric, plus selected 
somatometry (H, W, shoulder B, chest B and D, hip B, etc.). There are 
some 600 such records; in about 10 percent there are followup data. 

(5) Cooley's Anemia Series: based on some 120 children. Measurements, 

X-rwy f am-i iiQ-genetlc histories, and therapeutic treatment. Data 

are longitudinal, on an annual basis. (6) Endocrine and Chro mosomal 
Series: seen on a referral basis from Children's Hospital. Data are 

followup, though sporadically and Irregularly so. 

Investigator(s); Wilton M. Krogman, Ph.D., LL.D., Director, Philadel- 
phla Center f^ Research in Child Growth, and Professor and Chairman; 
and Francis E. Johnston, Ph.D., Assistant Director, The Center, and 
Associate Professor of Anthropology, Department of Physical Anthropology j 
Geoffrey F. Walker, B.D.S., Ditector of the Philadelphia Center for 
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Craniofacial Biology, and Research Associate in Orthodontics, Department 
of Orthodontics, Division of Graduate Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 19146. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Hospital of Philadelphia; Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education; School System, Archdiocese of Philadelphia; 
National Institute of Dental Research and National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, Public Health Service, U. S, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



GROWTH RESEARCH UNIT 

Purpose; To gain insight into critical factors influencing growth 
patterns of all children by observing the growth and development of 
deviates, especially those with pathological diagnoses which have been 
medically documented. 

Subjects ; Children with congenital cardiac lesions, and children and 
adolescents with significant deviations of physical, neurological, and 
behavioral development. 

Methods ; Standard anthropometric measures. 

Duration ; 1929-1969 . 

I nves tigator ( s ) ; Leona M. Bayer, M.D., Cochairman, Youth Clinic, Research 
Associate, Heart Center, Pacific Medical Center, San Francisco 94115, and 
Adjunct Clinical Associate Professor of Medicine, Stanford University, 
Stanford 94305; Ernst Wolff, M.D., Pediatrician-Coordinator, Service for 
Developmentally Handicapped Children; and Saul J. Robinson, M.D., Clinical 
Professor of Pediatrics, University of California Medical Center, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94122. 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Publications ; American Journal of Diseases of Children 117:564-572, May 
1969; Child Development 40;l;3l5-346, March 1969; Journal of Pediatrics 
62; 5: 631-645, May 1963; Journal of Clinical Endocfrinology and Metabolism 
22:1127-1129, November 1962. 



LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF DENTOFACIAL, SKELETAL, PHYSICAL GROWTH, AND 
NUTRITION OF CHILDREN 

Purpose : To study the dentofaclal growth of children, standards of 

nutrition, carles Increment as related to nutrition, assessment and 
skeletal age as related to facial growth, variations in physique and its 
effect on dentofaclal growth. Twins are also being studied to determine 
heritable traits. 

Subjects : 400 children, including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 to 18 years, 

who have been observed for periods of 3 to 10 years. 

Methods : Cephalograms , hand, wrist, and calf X-rays, Intraoral X-rays, 

study casts, anthropometric measurements, photographs, oral examination, 
and one-week food diary. Children are examined every six months until 
14 years of age. 

Duration : 1950-contlnulng. 

I nvestigator ( s ) : Bhlm S. Savara, D.M.D., M.S., Professor and Chairman, 

Child Study Clinic, Dental School, University of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 
97201. 

Cooperating group(s) : Oregon State Board of Dental Examiners; Tektronix 

Foundation, Inc.; Medical Research Foundation of Oregon; National Dairy 
Council; National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Growth 31, 1967; Htiman Biology . May 1967; Archives of 

Oral Biology 12, 1967; others. 
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RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF REFERENCE FOR SKELETAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHIU)REN. 
REVISIONS AND NEW STANDARDS 



Purpose : To develop radiographic standards of reference for skeletal 

development of children. See Research Relating to Children . Bull. No. 
21**AA*”12. ) 

Methods ; Between 1937 and 1962 series of films of approximately 1,000 
healthy Cleveland children were used to prepare standards for the hand 
and wrist, the knee, and the foot and ankle. These standards display a 
modal (moderate) rate of development of each bone in these three regions 
of the growing skeleton as they appear at regular Intervals between birth 
and adulthood. 

Investigator(s) : S, Idell Pyle, Ph.D., Research Associate in Anatomy, 

Case Western Reserve University School of Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 
William W. Greullch, Ph.D., Research Biologist, National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, Bethesda, Md. 20014, and staff of the 
National Center for Health Statistics Involved in the National Health 
Survey, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington. D. C. 20201. 

Cooperating group(s) : Bolton Study (Cleveland); Department of Maternal 

and Child Health, Harvard University School of Public Health. 

Publications ; Radiographic Atlas of Skeletal Development of the Knee, A 
Standard of Reference . 2nd ed. , S. Idell Pyle and Nonnand L. Hoerr. 
Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 1969; in 1965 a special standard of 
reference for the hand and wrist of children ages 5 to 17 was selected 
from the standard plates Included in the 1959 Greullch and Pyle atlas for 
use in conjunction with the National Health Survey of American Children, 
unpublished. 



COLLABORATIVE STUDIES IN CEREBRAL PALSY AND OTHER NEUROLOGICAL AND 
SENSORY DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOCO) 



Purpose ; To investigate factors and conditions affecting parents: 

(1) conditions of pregnancy Itself, such as infections, traiuna, bleeding, 
drugs, and progress of labor; (2) environmental factors influencing 
mother, such as social and economic conditions, emotional stress, and 
medical care; (3) biological factors in parents, such as age, parity, 
medical and reproductive history, and immunologic characteristics; 

(4) genetic background of parents. To investigate in the offspring: 
disorders of the nervous system of all products of conception at time 
of delivery or appearing during Infancy or early childhood, including 
cerebral palsy, mental subnormality, behavioral disorders, etc. A 
detailed investigation of the Independent variables will be directed 
toward the reevaluation of the effect of factors already suspected, 
the elucidation of the mechanism through which these factors are 
operative, and the discovery of factors neither presently known nor 
suspected. 

Subjects ; Approximately 8,000 live births per year from collaborating 
institutions for five years. Offspring followed until school age. 
Methods: Analysis of pooled information collected in a uniform way in 



a number of medical centers throughout the country from women studied 
during pregnancy and from their offspring followed throughout Infancy 
and early childhood. Intensive study of limited number of cases; less 
intensive study of as many damaged children and abnormal pregnancies as 
possible. 

Duration: 1956-contlnulng. 



I nvestigator ( s ) ; Heinz W. Berendes, M»D., National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Stroke, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Md. 20014. Collaborating 
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Institutions: Chsx'lty Hospital, New Orleans, La.; Johns Hopkins 

University School of Hedlclnei Baltimore, lid.; Boston Lylng-ln Hospital 
and Children's Medical Center, Boston, Mass.; University of Minnesota 
Medical School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Columbla-Presbyterlan Medical Center 
and New York Medical College, New York, N. Y.; University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y,; University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Ore.; 
Children's Hospital of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Brown University, Providence, R. I.; University of Tennessee 
Medical School, Memphis, Tenn.; Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Publications ; Bibliography available from Dr. Berendes; in Research 
Methodology “and Needs In Perinatal Studies . Chapters 5 and 6, S. S. 
Chlpman, a , M. Llllenfeld, B. G. Greenberg, and J. F. Donnelly (Eds.). 
Springfield 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 1966; Summary of Progress in 

Collaborative Perinatal Research (A Nationwide Mother-Child Study 77 
Public Health Service Research Profile No. 9, PHSP No. 1161, 1964. 



24-AA-14 METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose ; To develop more effective methods In character development In 
cooperation with families and character-training agencies. (Character 
Is defined In terms of three dimensions: philosophy of values, breadth 

of social vision, and strength of purpose.) 

Subjects : Children and families throughout the United States. These 



are In churches, YMCA's, and schools, and participate as Individual 



families. 

Methods: The methods of development are based on action research. In 



which the participants cooperate with the laboratory, using methods of 
coscientist research. Open-ended reports on research goals constitute 
the basic body of research data. An analysis of these data serves as the 
basis for the development of new procedures and for the scientific 
reports which are published concerning It. 

Findings : Reports have been prepared concerning hypotheses being tested 

In the home and character-building agencies. Most of the findings 
relate to the home, learning, decisionmaking, and methods for character 
development, plus descriptions of age-level potentials, especially for 
decisionmaking. 

Duration ; 1935-contlnulng. 

Investigator(s) ; Ernest M. Llgon, Ph.D., Director, Leona J. Smith, 



Ph.D., Research Associate, and staff. Union College Character Research 
Project, 10 Nott Terrace, Schenectady, N. Y. 12308. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

Publications : Character Potential; A Record of Research ; How to Stand 

Up for What You Believe , Herbert J. Detweller. New York; Association 



Press, 1966; The Marriage Climate , Ernest M. Llgon and Leona J. Smith. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Bethany Press, 1963; others. 



24-AA-15 LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OF CHIli)REN WITH CRANIOFACIAL BIRTH DEFECTS 



Purpose ; To otudy the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, 
ana postnatal development of congenitally deformed craniofacial 
structures. 

Subjects ; 2,000 subjects. 

Methods: Most subjects were Initially studied as Infants. Procedures 



Include roentgencephalometry and tomography, dental casts, photographs, 
and speech and hearing, psychosocial, and pediatric evaluations. 
Duration: 1949-contlnuing. 
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Investlgator(s) : Samuel Pruzansky, D.D.S., Director, Center for 

Craniofacial Anomalies, University of l7;llnols Medical Center, Chicago, 
111. 60612. 

Cooperating groupCs) ; Illinois State Pediatric Institute; National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Multiple articles In journals of dentistry, medicine, 

public health, speech and hearing, psychology, and research; list of 
publications available from Dr. Pruzansky. 



24-AA-16 STUDY OF INFANT TWIN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose : To gain further understanding of normal personality development 

of Identical twifiS, and of the Interaction between environmental and 
constitutional factors; specifically, to define personality differences 
In Identical twins and to find e:iplanatlons for these differences. 
Subjects : Infant monozygotic twins In an Intact family. 

Methods" When a diagnosis of multiple pregnancy Is made, and with the 
permission of parents and obstetrician, a family expecting twins Is 
contacted for the study. One or two prenatal Interviews are held with 
the parents, and a researcher Is present at the delivery to make direct 
observations of the delivery process and the earliest postnatal period 
for each twin. Zygosity Is determined by studies on the placenta and 
cord blood. Twins are observed In the pediatric nursery and given a 
neurological examination, which Is repeated at age one. Home visits are 
made several times a year and Involve observation of the twins, question- 
ing of the parents about the twins' growth and development and their own 
reactions to the twins. Particular attention Is paid to those Interacting 
physiological and psychological features which tend toward further 
differentiation and those which favor the maintenance of similarity 
between Identical twins. The way In which nongenetlc constitutional 
factors Influence the family environment as experienced by each twin will 
be carefully noted. 

Duration : January 1967-1980. 

Investigator (s) ; William Pollln, M.D., Chief, James Stabenau, M.D., 

Martin G. Allen, M.D., and Axel Hoffer, M.D., Clinical Associates, 

Section on Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult Psychiatry Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



General 



24-BA-l HYPERACTIVITY IN CHILDREN 



PurpoBe : To develop objective Instrumeats with which to measure activity 

In children, and, with the use of these Instruments and electronic appara- 
tus, to Investigate the effects of psychopharmacologlcal agents on the 
activity level, learning, and memory of exceptional children. 

Subjects ; Institutionalized retardates, emotionally disturbed children 
In special education classes, and normal children (In activity studies 
only). 

Methods ; A small motion transducer transmitter has been developed, 
slightly larger than a wrist watch, which can be attached to the child's 
body. As the child moves, the transmitter broadcasts an FM signal to 
receiving equipment which amplifies the slghal, makes an analog record of 
movement, and simultaneously produces a digital output on paper tape of 
the analog signal. Stablllmetrlc chairs, which measure seat wiggles, have 
been developed and used In a classroom. When drugs are used with the 
exceptional children, measures of learning and retention are made with 
automated equipment . 

Findings ; Several studies have shown that a stimulant, methylphemldate, 
significantly improves learning, reduces reaction times, and reduces 
hyperactivity level In comparison with placebo, whereas a tranquilizer, 
thioridazine, significantly lowers learning. Increases reaction times, and 
does not reduce hyperactivity level In comparison with placebo. Some 
evidence Indicates that children's retention after 48 hours Is worse when 
they learned the task under a drug (even a stimulant which originally 
Improves acquisition) than compared with placebo. One study has shown 
that It Is possible to condition activity level (either increase or 
decrease It) in a classroom situation with the stablllmetrlc cushion and 
automatic equipment. 

Duration ; June 1968-4lay 1971. 

Investlgator(s) ; Robert L. Sprague, Ph.D. , Acting Director of Research 
and Associate Professor of Psychology, and John S. Werry, M.D., Research 
Psychiatrist and Associate Professor of Psychiatry, Children's Research 
Center and Department of Psychology, University of Illinois, Champaign, 
111. 61820. 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 



and Welfare. 

Publications ; American Journal of Mental Deficiency , in press, 1968; 
otner articles submitted for publication. 



24-BA-2 LIFE EXPERIENCE OF LOWER CLASS CHILDREN 



Purpose ; To describe the cumulative life experiences of poor urban 
cnliaren from birth to age 11. 

Subjects; 79 Negro, white, and Puerto Rican children born In the same 



ixi 



municipal hospital In 1956-1957, of low blrthwelght and of low social 
class. 
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Methods: Children received pediatric and psychological examinations in 

preschool years, and school records are now being reviewed to determine 
educational achievement. Parents are interviewed to learn of changes in 
family structure. School achievement will be analyzed on basis of birth- 
weight, I.Q. based on preschool tests, and family organization. 

Findings: Ninety percent of the sample have been located living in the 

same geographic area In which they were born. 

Duration: January 1968-June 1969, 

Investigator(s) : Helen Wortis, M.S., Director, Studies of Urban Children, 

League school for Disturbed Children, 567 Kingston Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
11203 . 

Publications: Paper presented at Meetings of American Orthopsychiatric 

Association, April 1969, New York City, and American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, May 1969, San Francisco. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR GENETICS 

Purpose: To estimate the relative contribution of genetic, constitu- 

tlonal, and experiential factors to psychological development. 

Subjects: Twin and nontwin siblings; subject pairs representing different 

her edi ty-envl ronment combinations. 

Methods: In a longitudinal study, data on prenatal and perinatal history 

of twins and nontwin siblings are obtained and, beginning at three months 
after birth, children are observed and tested at regular Intervals with 
major attention focused on emergence of cognitive processes and early 
manifestations of temperament and personality. Data are exwlned for 
variations in growth rate and in level achieved for the separate variables, 
and determinants are sought in the components of within- and between-famlly 
variance, genetic variation, nongenic physiological variation due to pre- 
natal and birth effects, and environmental variation. Cross-sectional 
studies employ groups of subject pairs ranging from Identical twins to 
adopted but unrelated children raised together in the same household in 
order to obtain a broad sample of cognitive, personality, and psycho- 
physiological variables. Profile analysis is performed on the vector of 
scores for the subject pairs in each group In order to identify the ratio 
of within- to between-pair variance on the several measures, and groups 
are compared to estimate the relative contribution of genetic and environ- 
mental factors to a given variable. Also, an attempt Is being made to 
Isolate constitutional and experiential factors that cause wlthln-palr 
variance when heredity is held constant. 

Duration ; September 1967-September 1971. 

Investlgator(s) : Ronald S. Wilson, Ph.D. , Director, Anne M. Brown, M.S., 

Research Associate, Child Development Unit, and Duncan R. MacMillan, M.D., 
Assistant Professor, Department of Pediatrics, University of Louisville 
School of Medicine, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



COMPETENCE AT AGE FIVE AS A FUNCTION OF PRIOR STATUS AND NURSERY SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE 

Purpose: To follow the developmental progress of five-year-old children 

who have been in a nursery school at age four, and to compare develop- 
mental ratings at age four with developmental ratings at age five. 
Subjects : 20 five-year-olds. 
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Methods; Children are observed in group and individual play sessions* 
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Comparisons will be made between (1) group observations at age four and 
group observations at age live, (2) individual observations at age four 
and individual observations at age five, and (3) group observations at 
ages four and five v. Individual observations at ages four and live. 
Duration: October 1968-September 1969. ^ ^ ^ j 

I^vestlgator(s) : Stritham Thanaphum, M.D., Stall Child_Psychiatrist, and 

Jay G. Hirsch7"M.D., Supervisor, Program in Preventive Psychiatry, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E* Ohio St., Chicago, 111* oOoll. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Kenneth Montgomery Charitable Foundation. 



24-BA-5 MATERNAL CIGARETTE SMOKING AND INFANT DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose: To study the effect of maternal smoking on fetal activity and 

on subsequent postnatal Infant development. 

Subjects: The fetuses of 25 expectant mothers who smoke at least one 

pack of cigarettes a day, and 25 fetuses of nonsmoking mothers* 

Methods: Mothers will record their felt fetal movements during the last 

two anJ one-hall months of pregnancy. Babies will be evaluated at 12 and 
24 weeks on the behavioral areas of the Gesell Development Schedules by a 
trained Gesell tester. IPAT anxiety scores will be obtained on the 
smoking and nonsmoking mothers* Differences In fetal activity between 
the fetuses of smoking and nonsmoking mothers will be computed by the t 
test Differences in measurement on the Gesell Development Schedules 
between the two groups of infants will be made by employment of the Mann- 
Whitney U Test. 

Duration: September 1968-August 1969. 

InvestigatorCs): C. Etta Walters, Ph.D., Professor, and James C. Walters, 

Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department of Home and Family Life, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 32306. 

Publications; Child Development and/or Journal of Genetic Psy chology. 



24-BA-6 STUDY OF "SENIOR YEAR" 




Purpose: To conduct a followup study of teenagers, and^ to test a nwber 

of hypotheses growing out of previous work with these children} specifi- 
cally, to study the relationship of early vulnerability, vicissitudes in 
development, and style of coping to their learning patterns, level of 
achievement, and current self-image. 

Subjects: 17- and 18-year-old high school seniors studied since infancy. 

Methods: Anxiety, cognitive development, school achievement, and^self- 

Xnage~will be determined through a psychiatric interview, observations of 
functioning in test situations, analysis of zones of cognitive functioning 
in relation to motivation, and administration of WISC, Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, Reasons for Occupational Choice, Gordon’s Survey of 
Personal Values, California Personality Inventory, Rorschach, and TAT. 
D uration ; Not reported-August 1969. ^ ^ 

Investlsator(s) • Lois Barclay Murphyi M*De 9 Director 9 _ aBd Alice Moriarty9 
Ph.D., Researcn Psychologist, Division of Developmental Research, Research 
Department, The Mennlnger Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 66601; Povl W. 
Toussieng, M.D., Director of Child Psychiatry, University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73104. „ ,4.1. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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24-BA-7 



CRYING IN INFANCY 









Purpose: To gather normative data on infants' cries. 

Subjects: 13 normal, full-term babies. 

Methods: Twenty-four hour tape recordings were made in the home once 

every two weeks in the first three months of life, and analyzed for 
amount of crying by hour. 

Duration: September 1967-August 1988. _ 

Investlgator(s) : Freda G. Rebelsky, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 

Psychology, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 02215. 

Publications; To be submitted to Developmental Psychology . 



24-BA-8 PSYCHOHORMONAL RESEARCH 

Subjects: Normal children, ages 8 to 14. 

Methods: Exploration into simultaneous psychic and hormonal evaluation 

in normal children from latency to early adolescence. 

Duration: September 1968-continuing. 

InvesHgator(s): Marvin B. Krims, M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, 

Boston University School of Medicine, Boston, Mass. 02118. 



24-BA-9 MATERNAL PELVIC SIZE AND NEUROLOGICAL OUTCOME AT SEVEN YEARS 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship of small maternal pelvic size 

to neuropsychological outcome in the child. 

Subjects: 213 children of vertex births. 

Methods : Children were given psychological examinations at age seven. 

Findings: Children born of small pelvis mothers had a significantly 

lower Wise Verbal I.Q. than those born of large pelvis mothers, but did 
not rate significantly lower on the Performance I.Q.; those born of small 
pelvis mothers who had been delivered by forceps made more errors on the 
Tactile Finger Recognition Test than children of large pelvis mothers who 
had also been delivered by forceps. All children delivered without 
forceps scored higher on the Bender Gestalt than those delivered with 
them. 

Duration : June 1968- June 1970. 

Investlgator(s) : Lee Wlllerman, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, and John A. 

Churchill, M.D., Acting Head, Section on Pediatric Neurology, Perinatal 
Research Branch, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 



Physical 



24-CA-l BEDWETTING AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF NOCTURNAL URINARY CONTINENCE 

Purpose: To improve upon treatment techniques employed to correct bed- 

wetting, and to describe factors involved in the etiology of the disorder. 
Subjects: 10 normal children, ages 2 to 10. 

Methods : An electronic signal generator attaches to a cotton brief worn 

by the child. If the child is not immediately aroused by the electronic 
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signal, he is manually aroused. Adjunct therapy includes induced consump- 
tion of liquids during daytime hours. Data include times of nocturnal 
events, appropriate and inappropriate, volume of urine voided in either 
case, and residue following bedwetting. j 4 . 

Findings: All subjects have shown improvement directly 

the child. Etiological factors principally involved appear to be high 

threshold of arousal and genitourinary anomalies. 

Duration: 1965-continuing. ^ ^ ^ 

investigator (s): R. Keith Van Wagenen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 

Educational P^chology, Arizona State University, Tempe, Ariz. 82581. 
(Reported by Dr. Thomas H. Metos, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Services, Arizona State University.) 

Publications: Probably Journal of Developmental Psychology . 




HABITUATION OF THE AUDITORY EVOKED RESPONSE IN NORBIAL AND NEUROLOGICALLY 
IMPAIRED CHILDREN 



Purpose: Habituation can be considered as one form of learning. This 

study w ill examine the rate of habituation in two groups of children with 
emphasis upon relating the electrophysiological data to behavioral diffi— 
culties in processing or retaining auditory information. 

Subjects: Normal children and children with known or suspected neurologi- 

cal impairments , with focus of attention upon children with communication 

Methods: Repetitive auditory stimuli are being presented "to ®ach 

while the EEG responses are processed by means of a small digital signal 
averager. The rate of reduction in the amplitude of the evoked cortical 
response is used as the measure of habituation. The electrophysiological 
data are then compared with such behavioral measures as tests of auditory 
memory and receptive language. 

Duration: March 1969-March 1971. 

Investigator(s): Bruce A. Weber, Ph.D., Research Audiologist, Child 



Development and Mental Retardation Center, University of Washington, 

Seattle, Wash. 98105. ^ 4 « -w 

Publications: Plan to publish in Journal of Speech and Hearin g Research 

or American Journal of Mental Deficiency . 



24-CC-2 STIMULUS CONTROL AS A FUNCTION OF AGE 



Purpose: To investigate the development of stimulus control as a function 

of age and the influence of multiple and single stimulus testing on results 
in assessing the control; to develop a procedure for investigating stimulus 

control. o r, 4 . a ii-i-/>iQ 

Subjects: Four groups of boys and girls, ages 2.5 to 3, 7 to 8, 11 xo xa, 

and 19 to 20. j 4 , 4.4 i 

Methods: Size, form, and color or hue are assessed for stimulus contijol 

properties. In the multiple stimulus testing, one group is used to test 
all three stimulus dimensions. In the single stimulus testing, a separate 
group is used to test each stimulus dimension. The Guttman and Kalish 
adaptation of the free-operant method for studying stimulus generalization 
is being used in the development of the procedure for studying stimulus 
control . 

Duration : February 1968-May 1969. 4 , „ 4 i 

Investlgator(s): Luke S. Watson, Jr., Ph.D., Director of Behavioral^ 

_ ^ JL - ^ ^ ^ M ^ •• tiT 



Res^rX CB T- S i b us S ta^ ' School , * I 60 I W . Broid St., Columbus, Ohio 43223. 
Cooperating group (s) ; National Institute of Mental Health | Public 
Health Service | U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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THE EFFECT OF MENTAL AND PHYSICAL REHEARSAL ON THE LEARNING OF TWO GROSS 
MOTOR SKILLS 



Purpose: To study the effects of various amounts and types of mental 

rehearsal used in conjunction with physical practice upon the learning 
and retention of two gross motor skills; specifically, to study the 
relative effect of two combinations of mental and physical rehearsal 
along with one schedule of traditional physical practice. 

Subjects : Six groups of junior high school boys. 

Methods: Analysis of variance used to compare the effectiveness of 

practice schedules on te^t and retention days but also at all points in 
the learning curve. 

Duration: Not reported-1968. 

Investigator (s): Joseph B. Oxendine, M.Ed., Chairman, Department of 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122. 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Research Quarterly of American Association of Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, 1969. 



VISUOMOTOR AND SPATIAL ORGANIZATION OF CHILDREN 

Purpose: To investigate children's ability to copy two-dimensional 

patterns by drawing and by walking under conditions of restricted and 
expanded spatial fields; to study the effect of increased visual cues on 
pattern walking performance; to define components of pattern walking, to 
determine the kinds of organizing cues used in pattern reproduction, and 
to provide normative data for pattern walking performance. 

Subjects: Normal boys and girls, ages 6 through 9, and educable mentally 

retarded boys, ages 10 through 14. 

Methods: Children are aSked to make paper-pencil copies of 10 simple 

patterns. Within a week after drawing, the same patterns are reproduced 
by walking them under varying conditions of structure of an expanded 
spatial field: under conditions of no defined reference points, defined 

reference points, and reference points plus visual tracing cues. All 
testing is done individually in the child's school. 

Findings: Findings suggest significant differences in performance of 

normal and EMR boys; normal boys Improve in performance as more visual 
cues are available, while EMR boys do not. Preliminary results suggest 
a sex dlfr^erence favoring boys, based on normal samples. 

Duration : March 1968-June 1969. 

Investlgator(s) : Barbara Keogh, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, University 

of California Graduate School of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. 
Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Two reports have been submitted for publication; further 
reports will be prepared for journal publication. 



ACOUSTIC FACTORS IN INFANT VOCAL BEHAVIOR 

Purpose: To provide basic information on processes involved in preverbal 

utterances of Infants; to .determine factors which Influence preverbal 
vocalizations; to investigate the relationship of these utterances to 
language development . 

Subjects ; Three groups of 10 Infants each at ages three, five, and seven 
months . 












Methods ; Acoustic correlates of high and low spontaneous vocal rates are 
determined through the use of a sound spectrograph which measures charac- 
teristics of Infants* vocalizations. 

Duration ; September 1967-August 1969. 

investigator (s) ; Ronald L. Webster, Ph.D,, Associate Professor, and Mary 
H. dielnhardt, M.A. , Senior Research Associate, Department of Psychology, 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 24020. 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



Intellectual 



24-DA-l SHARPER MINDS PROGRAM— A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM IN DEVELOPING SPEECH, 
THOUGHT, SOCIAL COMPETENCE, AND MOTIVATION TO LEARN AMONG CHILDREN IN 
POVERTY AREAS 

Purpose ; To develop speech facility, thought, social competence, and 
motivation to learn In children of poverty areas so that they will be 
socially, culturally, and Intellectually competent to function In modern 
American society. 

Subjects ; 154 Negro boys ages 9 to 11 from a quarter-square mile area 
located on Chicago's West Side; experimental, control, and spread-of- 
effect groups of boys from the same area. 

Methods ; The basic operational unit In the project Is the problem-solving 
group. There will be Imaginative problem-solving sessions and problem- 
solving trips. Seven basic principles will be Implemented In the program: 
Imaginative problem-solving, aggressive verbal exchange, teamwork, 
discussion of the Immediate environment and one's place In It, systematic 
exposure to the social, cultural, and mechanical phenomena of society, 
consistent and rewarding relationships with competent adult models, both 
Negro and white, and positive definition of the child regarding both now 
and the future. Standard tests and other Instruments will be used to 
evaluate the program. 

Duration ; October 1965-September 1969. 

Investigator (s) ; Daniel Scheinfeld, M.A., Research Associate, Institute 
for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Chicago Better Boys Foundation. 

Publications ; Research Report , Institute for Juvenile Research, and 
publication In appropriate journals. 



24-DA-2 EVOKED BRAIN POTENTIALS TO EXPECTANCY AND MEANING: THE CONTINGENT 

NEGATIVE VARIATION (CNV) 

Purpose ; To develop measures of cerebral evoked potentials relating to 
psychological and behavioral states which would have both scientific and 
clinical value; to develop diagnostic methods for use with patients. 
Subjects : 80 normal children; 100 normal adults; many patients with 

organic and psychiatric disorders. 

Methods ; Cerebral electrical potentials evoked by psychological stimuli 
presented through the auditory and visual senses are being studied In 
children and adults. The Contingent Negative Variation (CNV) Is a 
cerebral conditional response to stimulus situations Involving learning 
and expectancy. Computer analysis Is applied to EEG and physiological 
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recording during stimulus presentation. These measures are being applied 
to children with learning disorders, cultural deprivation, and suspected 
organic problems. The computer-analyzed EEG recordings are compared to 
other psychophysiological responses and psychological tests to help in 
the differential diagnosis of learning problems based on neurological or 
psychological disturbances. 

Findings: Normal age variation of CNV from 6 to 18 has been obtained. 

Duration: September 1966-September 1972. 

Ynvei^Ti'gator ( s ) : Jerome Cohen, Ph.D*, Professor, Department of Neurology 

and Psychiatry, Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, 111. 
60611. 

Cooperating group (s) ; W. and Jessie Clement Stone Foundation; National 
Science Foundation. 

Publications: Psychoph ysiology 2:3:187-196, January 1966; other papers 

to appear in EEG and psychological Journals; eventually a monograph or 
book on completion of studies. 



24-DB-l MODIFICATION OF COGNITIVE SKILLS AMONG LOWER CLASS NEGRO CHILDREN: A 

FOLLOWUP TRAINING STUDY 

Purpose: To deter mi ne the effects of employment classification v. 

attention training on cognitive functioning of lower socioeconomic Negro 
children. 

Subjects: 69 lower class first grade Negro children from the 1966-1967 

study, approximately half of whom had been trained in classification; 
half were controls. (See Research Relating to Children , Bull. No, 
23-DE-2.) 

Methods: Children were pretested on classification tasks involving 

object and picture sorting, conservation of mass and number, and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. They were then assigned to one of two 
training procedures, one in which the focus was on classification, the 
labeling and identification of the polydlmenslonallty of objects, and 
the other on the discrimination, scanning and generalization of visual 
stimuli. Groups were trained for nine consecutive sessions in numbers of 
four to seven. 

Findings : Children trained the year before still had advantages in the 

capability to classify on more than one criterion. No change in conserva- 
tion behavior was found; further data analyses are going on into changes 
in other areas. 

Duration : September 1967-August 1968. 

Investlgator(s) : Irving E. Slgel, Ph.D., Chairman of Research, and 

Patricia Olmsted, M.A., Coordinator of Research, Head Start Project, 
Merrlll-Palmer Institute, 71 E, Ferry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48202. 
Cooperating group ( s ) : Detroit Public Schools. 

Publications: Book in preparation for publication in 1969, 



24-DB-2 THE INTERACTION OF THE ADULT AND THE CHIID IN THE PRESCHOOL SETTING 

Purpose: To investigate interactions between very young children and 

adults in home and nursery school settings; to determine how cognitive 
strategies are developed in order to assist the teacher in promoting 
effective and efficient cognitive development. 

Methods: All verbal interaction between children and adults in socializa- 

tion situations is tape recorded in both home and nursery school settings; 
interaction is then categorized and evaluated. Additional techniques for 
recording interaction, such as video recording, are planned. 
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Duration ? February 1966- January 1970. 

InvestlKator (s) ; Clara P. Baldwin, Ph.D,, Senior Research Associate,^ 

Center lor Research in Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 
Cooperating group(s) ? Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



24-DB-3 MATERNAL INFLUENCES UPON DEVELOPMENT OF COGNITION 

Purpose: To follow up a group of mothers and their children in order to 

predict the child's cognitive development and school achievement during 
the first three years of school, and to make a longitudinal analysis of 
the growth of cognitive abilities over these years. 

Subjects: 163 Negro mothers and their four-year-old children who were 

subjects in a study of cognitive environments of preschool children. 
Methods: In followup, children were tested before entry into school and 

at end of each year through grade three. Prediction aspects of study 
Included preschool cognitive measures such as I.Q., Piaget-type tasks, 
concept attainment, reflectiveness, curiosity and creativity, verbal 
facility, and specific academic skills, as well as orientation toward 
school as escpressed In teachers' ratings, grades, and other measures of 
ability to cope with the social and authority relationships presented at 
school. Additional data were obtained from mothers, as well as natural- 
istic observation of mother-child Interaction in the home. 

Duration: March 1964-March 1969. 

Investlgator(s): Robert D. Hess, Ph.D., Lee Jacks Professor of Child 

Education and Professor of Psychology, Stanford University, Stanford, 

Calif. 94305. 

Cooperating group(s): U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Publications: In Developin g Programs for the Educationally Disadvantaged , 

A. Harry Passow (Ed. ) . New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia 

University, 1968; The New Elementary School . A. Frazier (Ed.). Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Elementary Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1968; Early Education: Current Theory. Research and Practice . R. D. 

Hess and R. Bear (Eds. ). Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co.. 1968; school 

Review 75:4:414-427, 1967; others. 



24-DC-I FJCPERIMENTER ROLE EFFECTS ON CHILDREN'S LEARNING 

Purpose ; To Investigate the effects of two roles portrayed by experi- 
menters on the pex'formance of children in learning situations, and to 
determine where in learning situations social reinforcement (e.g., approv- 
al, disapproval) may prove most effective. 

Subjects: Elementary school children. 

Methods: Paper and pencil perception scales, simple motor tasks, and 

simple and complex learning tasks (discrimination learning). 

Findings ; Indications that effects of social reinforcement are on motiva- 
tlonal variables rather than acquisition variables, and that effects of 
social reinforcement on learning are not apparent In Initial period when 
children are presented with new or novel task. 

Duration : March 1968-August 1969. 

I nves tlgator ( s ) : Sara Allen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 95926. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; To be submitted for publication. 
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VERBAL AND NONVERBAL EMPHASIZERS AND CHILDREN'S DISCRIMINATION LEARNING 



Purpose ; To compare effects of labels and nonverbal stimulus emphasiasers 
on children's learning of discrimination reversal shifts. 

Subjects ; Nursery school and kindergarten children. 

Methods ; Children are tested individually on a standard two-choice 
simultaneous discrimination problem, Including Initial acquisition, 10 
overtraining trials, and a shift, either reversal or extradimensional . 
Independent groups are tested with no emphasizer, verbal labels from 
outset of training, verbal emphasizer Introduced on overtraining trials, 
nonverbal emphasizer from outset, and nonverbal emphasizer introduced 
during overtraining trials. 

Duration ; Spring 1968-January 1969, 

Investigator (s) ; Ellen A. Strommen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Michigan State University, E. Lansing, Mich. 48823. 
Publications; Plan to submit to journal by June 1969. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIATION IN CHILDREN 

Purpose ; To test the Kendlers' hypothesis (see Research Relating to 
Children , Bull. No. 18-G-14) that preschool children, unlike older 
children, do not ordinarily use verbal mediators in performing simple 
transfer-learning problems. 

Subjects ; Children, ages four and eight. 

Methods ; Children were tested and compared on a nonreversal shift to cues 
reinforced either 33 percent or 67 percent of the time in original learn- 
ing. According to the Kendlers' hypothesis, the partial-reinforcement 
variable would affect the transfer learning of the four-year-olds only. 
Duration ; September 1967-May 1968. 

Investigator (s) ; Joseph L. Wolff, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 

111. 61801. 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Submitted to Journal of Experimental Child Psychology , 1969. 



DEVELOPMENT OF CRITERIA FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF PRESCHOOL CHIIDREN WITH 
LEARNING PROBLEMS 

Purpose ; To study child behavior in the school for the purpose of 
Identifying variables which Inhibit achievement. 

Subjects ; 42 kindergarten students who, during the 1960 school year, 
attended the Malcolm Price Laboratory School, University of Northern Iowa, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Methods ; Structured interviews, held with the parents of each child in 
1960 and in 1968, were aimed at gaining knowledge about the child's 
behavior in the home and about his Interpersonal relationships outside the 
school. Three authorities in child guidance and child development 
observed the children in the classroom during their kindergarten and first 
grade experiences. The observers attempted to assess each child's ability 
to take Initiative, his Interpersonal relationships, and his emotional 
expressiveness. This same observation procedure was repeated in 1968. 
Standardized achievement, personality, and Intelligence tests have been 
administered Intermittently to all subjects from kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. Anecdotal records have also been kept on each student by 
teachers. The statistical treatment will be a repeated measurements 
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design, involving a combination of analysis of variance and correlational 
techniques. Test results and interview data will be 

clinical observations to determine optimal measurement of each child s 
behavioral patterns.. 

Investigator(s); C. E. Alexakos, Ph.D., 

A. Sonstegard,"”Ph.D. , Professor, Counseling and Guidance, West Virginia 

University, Morgantown, W. Va. 26506. ^ ^ , 

Publications; Publication planned in appropriate journals. 



THE ASSESSMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF LEARNING AND LANGUAGE ABILITIES IN 
CHILDREN 



Pu rpose : To continue work toward developing a useful test of learning 

proficiency for young children and of developing methods 
children to learn successfully (see Research Relating to Childr^, Bull. 
No. 22-DC-4); to contribute to more effective language development 
proKruns in early childhood education. , i ^ j 

Subjects: 320 four- and five-year-old children from 

kindergarten classes. 250 preschool and kindergarten . 

Methods: The project consists of two parts, with different children in 

each part. In Part I, children are pretested with the Peabody Picture 
Vocabularly Test, Paired-Associate Learning Test, or Free Recall Learning 
Test They are then taught methods for learning to associate pairs of 
objects with one another in memorable ways and how to remember a whole 
collection (15 to 20) of objects. Posttest follows. In each of the 
three phases, the children are seen individually. In Part ^ sentence 
imitation test is developed to determine how well a young child can 
handle certain grammatical constructions useful in everyday communication. 
Some children are then trained in the use of more complex ®®"J^®"®®®» 
this training will be compared with that involving the vocabulary develop- 
ment of other children. An additional experiment will study the compre- 
hension of standard English by children who speak a Negro dialect. 

Testing is done individually and the training in groups of two or three. 

Duration: 1968-not reported. . ^ „ 

Investigator(s) : William D. Rohwer, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Research 

Psvchologist and Associate Professor of Education, Institute of H^^an 
Learning, and Paul R. Ammon, Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of California School of Education, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 



24-DC-6 LEARNING AND MEMORY PROCESSES IN CHILDREN 



Purpose: To clarify learning and memory processes and the course of 

their development, with particular focus on coding processes for memory 

of verbal material. __ .. j 

Subjects: Elementary school children; high school and college students. 

Methods: Word recognition memory studies. 

Spring 1966-continuing. ^ 

James W. Hall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 



Duration ; 

Investigator(s) : ... . cnom 

and Psychology, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 60201. 
cooperating group(s): Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. o .=o cn iqcq. 

Publications: Journal of Experimental Child Psychologjr 6:52-60* 1968, 

Journal of Educational Psychology and Journal of Expe rimental Psychology, 
in press, 1968. 
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RESEARCH ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEARNING SKILLS IN MENTALLY SUBNORMAL AND 
VERY YOUNG NORMAL CHIIDREN 

Pur pose ; To determine the factors relevant to the development of 
learning skills, including transfer and the use of equivalence relations. 
Subjects ; Preadolescent, adolescent, and adult mental retardates; normal 

Me^hoSs? * Experimental studies using small matched groups employed to 

Findingst^^Man^copes with the complexity of incoming stimuli^by means of^ 
selective attention and categorization. A set 

cal properties of stimuli can be induced by training subjects with 
material possessing no perceptual or conceptual connection with the 
transfer task upon which the training influence is measured. Complexity 
of training material rather than difficulty was a major significant 
factor, as was overlearning. The efficacy of this set in handling 
material has been established both for pictorial and verbal material as 
well as in free recall. Results are interpreted as indicating that 
sensitivity to the categorical properties of stimuli is strengthened in 
these procedures, which may possibly tap one of the ways in which the 
child's effective response repertoire is developed. Results are related 
to theories of other workers. 

Duration: 1963-1970. - « 

Invest ig a tor (s); A. D. B. Clarke, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, and 
Anne M. Clarke"," Ph.D., Research Fellow, The University, Hull, England. 
Coonerating group(s); The Nuffield Foundation; Association for the Aid 

of Crippled Children. ^ ^ 

Publications: Jo urnal of Experimental Child Psychology , in press, 1969 

and 6;562'-^76, 1967. 



PSYCHONEUROLOGICAL CONCOMITANTS OF LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 



Purpose: To investigate the Incidence of associated psychological and 

neurological findings in children with learning difficulties. 

Subjects: 100 children, consecutively referred to the 

Memorial Hospital for psychoneurological evaluation because of academic 



f stlXuz'c • 

Methods: A psychological test battery Is administered with division^of 

population into perceptually handicapped, nonperceptually handicapped, 
and overt neurological groups. Comparisons among groups will be 
according to the dimensions of the test battery, and correlations will be 
obtained among the factors of the test battery. j. .j j 

Findings: Learning disability group has been relatively evenly JJ-yi®®® 

as to the incidence of perceptual problems and nonperceptual problems, 
with a smaller, but significant group exhibiting overt neurological 
problems. 

Duration: September 1968-September 1969. . , . 

Investigator (s) ; F. William Black, Ed.M. (Ph.D. Candidate), Psychologist, 
Joseph P. Kennedy Memorial Hospital, Brighton, Mass. 

Publications: Publication planned in appropriate journals. 



THE INFLUENCE OF MODE OF PRESENTATION, AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE ON PAIRED- 
ASSOCIATE LEARNING 

Purnose: To investigate the influence of sensory channel , 

(vision V. audition v. combined channels) on the paired-associate learning 
of retarded and average children of equal M.A. and C.A. 
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Subjects: 36 retarded high school age children and 72 average children 

(36 equal M.A. and equal C.A.) drawn from public school regular classes 
and special classes for the educable mentally retarded. 

Methods: Stimulus members (geometric figures) were presented 

via slTde projector. The response members of the pairs (color names) 
were presented by slide projector, tape recorder, or both, depending upon 
treatment group. The 10 pairs were presented in the recall method with 
randomization of order of presentation. Criterion of learning for each 
subject was the successful identification of all response members during 
one trial. Analysis was based on the number of trials to criterion. 
Findings: Average high school students were found to be superior in 

speed of learning to retarded subjects of equal C.A. as were average 
subjects over retarded subjects of equal M.A. Average subjects of high 
school age also reached criterion more rapidly than average subject;! of 
lower C.A. No treatment effect or interaction. 

Duration: April-July 1968. _ _ . _ 

InvestTgator(s): C. Milton Blue, Ph.D., Professor of Special Education, 

Division of Exceptional Children, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
30601. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Submitted to American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1969. 



10 ANTICIPATION VERSUS RECALL IN THE PAIRED-ASSOCIATE I*EARNING OF AVERAGE 
AND RETARDED SUBJECTS 

Purpose: To compare the speed of paired-associate learning of average 

and retarded subjects of equal C.A. when two differing methods or 
presentation of paired items were employed— anticipation method v. recall 

method. ^ ^ 

Subjects: 24 educable mentally retarded subjects and 24 of average 

intelligence, ages 14 to 18 years 5 months, and drawn from public school 
regular classes and special classes. 

Methods: Two comparable paired-associate learning tasks, visually _ 

presented, were utilized with each subject. Each task consisted of 10 
paired Items presented via slide projector. Each pair consisted of a 
black geometric design on a white background (stimulus) and a color name 
(response). Half of the retarded and half of the average subjects 
received Series I learning task in the anticipation method and Series II 
in the recall method of presentation. The remaining subjects had the 
procedure reversed. Seven to 10 days intervened between task presenta- 
tions. Order of presentation was randomized in each condition. Criterion 
of learning was 10 consecutive correct responses in any one trial. 
Findings: Retarded subjects required significantly more trials to learn 

than did the average subjects regardless of condition. Method of recall 
produced superior learning speed in both groups. The order In which the 
methods were presented was critical; practice in the method of recall 
facilitated learning in the condition of anticipation. 

Duration: April-July 1968. _ _ 

Investlgator(s): C. Milton Blue, Ph.D., Professor of Special Education, 

Division of Exceptional Children, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

30601. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. .x ^ 

Publications; Submitted to American- Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1969. 
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24-DC-ll FEEDBACK AND REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN LEARNING HIERARCHICAL TASKS 

Purpose: To compare various types of remedial procedures in meaningful 

learning tasks involving concepts, principles, and problem-solving. 
Subjects: Elementary school and college students. , 

Mothods: Through autotutor teaching machines | elementary students were 

presented with programmed instruction in the fundamental concepts of 
fractions, while college students received a prograiped presentation of 
an imaginary science. Remediation procedures or independent variables 
investigated were conditions in v/hich the student made an error on the 
test and he was: (1) returned to the previous presentation until he 

passed the test (correction); (2) returned to the previous presentation 
and allowed to proceed whether or not he passed the test the second time 
(no correction); (3) shown how to work the problem step by step (specific 
review) until he could pass the test (correction); or (4) given specific 
review with no correction. These procedures were compared with two 
control conditions in which the test was followed by no feedback or 
remediation, or right-wrong feedback and no remediation. Response latency 
and errors for each frame were collected by means of a 20-channel recorder 
which monitored the teaching machine. Dependent variables were number of 
errors and latency response during learning and on a posttest. 

Duration: February 1966-April 1969. 

Investigator(s) : M. David Merrill, Ph.D.„ Associate Professor of 

Educational Psychology, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 84601. 
Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Plan to submit report to Journal of Educational Psychology 

and/or AmerTcan Educational Research Journal. 



24-DC-12 ELABORATIVE FACILITATION AND LEARNING IN CHILDREN 

Purpose: To examine factors relating to the role of elaborative activi- 

ties in children's learning. 

Subjects: Children in kindergarten through grade six. 

Methods: A variety of methods. Including paired-associate, serial, and 

sentence learning, will be used. Major attention is given to: the role 

of linguistic structures in the facilitation of noun-pair learning 
produced by sentence contexts; the temporal locus, nature, and the devel- 
opment of elaborative processes; developmental comparisons of the primacy 
of verbal and visual elaborative processes; and manipulation of factors 
presumed to be responsible for observed variations in the magnitude of 
facilitation produced by elaborative conditions in children's learning. 
Duration: September 1968-February 1971. 

Investigator(s): William D. Rohwer, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Research 

Psychologist and Associate Professor of Education, Institute of Human 
Learning, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

Cooperating group(s): National Science Foundation. 

Publications: Publication planned in appropriate psychological journals. 



24-DC-13 REINFORCEMENT CONDITIONS IN CHILDREN'S LEARNING 

Purpose: To Investigate the influence of positive and negative reinforce- 

ment conditions on children's performance of a two— alternative discrimina- 
tion learning task. 

Subjects : Lower and middle class boys and girls. 

Methods: Reinforcers are introduced to children through two methods— one 
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in which the reinforcers follow specific responses as a supplement to 
neutral information, and another in which they are used to evaluate over- 
all adequacy of performance. Within each method, effects of reinforcement 
class (reward, punishment, or reward-punishment), type of reinforcer 
(verbal or nonverbal), and age, sex, and socioeconomic status of the child 
are studied. 

Duration: 1966-1969. 

Investigator(s) ; Janet T. Spence, Ph.D., Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 78712. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare. ^ 

Publications : To be submitted to Child Development and Psychonomic 

Science. 



24-DD-l TRANSITION FROM SENSORIMOTOR TO VERBAL INTELLIGENCE 



Purpose: Previous research has shown that Infant test performance during 

the first two years of life correlates poorly with later measures of 
intelligence and that social class differences in intelligence have not 
been demonstrated until the third year of life, when lower class children 
show a decrement in performance. The infant tests may be inadequate in 
predicting later intelligence and in differentiating among social class 
groups because they are essentially measuring perceptual-motor skills, 
which skills appear to be unrelated to later conceptual -verbal ability 
and do not seem to differentiate among social class groups. The present 
study attempts to determine (1) whether a battery of assessment proce- 
dures, given at 18 months of age, which measure factors such as motiva- 
tion, cognitive style, and language ability, can predict intellectual 
performance at 36 months better than Infant test scores alone, and can 
detect social class differences earlier than has been reported previously; 
and (2) whether the decline in intellectual performance observed in many 
lower class children is due primarily to a language deficit or whether the 
additional factors being assessed may also contribute. 

Subjects: 18-month-old children representing two extreme social classes. 

Methods : Children are given battery of assessment measures at 18 months 

and then assessed every six months until age three on standard intelli- 
gence test performance; direct measures of learning ability; mother-child 
Interaction in a learning situation; motivation and cognitive style; 
Intellectual stimulation provided at home; and language development. 
Duration: June 1968-May 1972. 



Investigator (s) : Mark Golden, Ph.D., and Beverly Birns, Ph.D., Assistant 

Professors of Psychology, and Wagner Brldger, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Psychiatry, Department of Psychiatry, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Yeshiva University, Bronx, N. Y. 10461. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-DE-l ACQUISITION AND UTILIZATION OF CONCEPTUAL RULES IN CHILDREN 



Purpose: To Isolate specific sources of difficulty encountered by young 

children learning difficult conceptual rules; to develop methods and 
procedures which permit generally rapid acquisition of conceptual tasks 
by younger children. 

Subjects: Normal children, ages three and one-half to seven and one-half 

Methods; Standard concept identification procedures are employed. The 
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stimuli usually Involve multidimensional geometric patterns. Subjects are 
presented a series of stimuli which they must classify as an example or 
nonexample, and their classification Is followed by Immediate feedback. 
This usually continues until a prescribed number of consecutive stimuli 
are appropriately classified. 

Findings: Five-year-old children have been trained on the most difficult 

bldlmenslonal rule Investigated (biconditional) In a single experimental 
session of approximately 45 minutes. In addition, a number of factors 
affecting rule learning In children have been discovered. 

Duration: February 1968- January 1971. 

Investlgator(s) : Peder J. Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

Psychology, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, M. M. 87107. 
Publications : To be submitted to psychological Journals; possibly a book. 



A PILOT INVESTIGATION OF SOME LEARNING TECHNIQUES DESIGNED TO ACCELERATE 
THE CHIID'S UNDERSTANDING OF THE CONCEPT OF CONSERVATION 

Purpose : To devise a variety of educational experiences for young 

children, providing both a set of learning situations and the means of 
testing results of the children's learning. 

Subjects : Nursery school and kindergarten children, ages 45 to 65 months. 

Methods" Experiences were Intended to help children become less ego- 
centered In both object and social relationships. These experiences were 
divided Into two groups: (1) to facilitate learning the principle of 

conservation of discontinuous quantity (l.e., that the total amount 
remains constant even though divided, which Is prerequisite to understand- 
ing concepts of number), and (2) to develop ability In role taking. It 
was assumed In planning these learning situations that children of this 
age have almost no understanding of conservation principles such as 
reversibility or reciprocity; that these principles can be learned through 
role playing and will transfer to the child's relationship to objects; and 
that training In perceiving objects from a variety of perspectives will 
transfer to social situations and Improve the child's ability to under- 
stand and take various social roles. 

Duration : Not reported-August 1968. 

I nves t Igator ( s ) : Kenneth D. Felgenbaum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 

Psychology, Antioch College, Washington Center, 1744 Riggs PI., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20009. 

Cooperating group (s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Journal of Genetic Psychology , In press, 1969. 



CATEGORIZING BEHAVIOR IN UNDERPRIVILEGED ISRAELI CHILDREN FROM SEVERAL 
ETHNIC GROUPS 

Subjects : 240 lower class first grade children: three mlddle-Eastern 

groups and one East-European group; 120 middle class children: one 

mlddle-Eastern group and one East-European group. 

Methods : Object sorting task for study of concept formation. Replication 

of I . E . Slgel's work at Merrill-Palmer Institute. (See Research Relating 
to Children , Bull. No. 12-D-9.) 

Duration : Not reported- January 1969. 

Investlgator(s) : Shlomo Sharan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Tel Aviv 

University, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

Cooperating group(s) : Bar I Ian University, Israel. 
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PIAGET *S THEORY OF INFANTS* OBJECT CONCEPTS 



Purpose: To explore infants* behavior with respect to hidden objects in 

terms of Piaget’s theory. ^ ^ 4.4 

Subjects: 6- to 13-month-old infants drawn from the practice of pediatri- 
cians and from well baby clinics. . . t jj 

Methods: Variants of the delayed response technique are used, including 

(l> in a two-position situation, the effect of varying amount of experi- 
ence at position 1 and length of intratrial delay interval upon search at 
position 2: (2) effect of hiding a toy and "no toy" upon search in one- 
and two-position delayed response; and (3) effect of observing one object 
hidden and finding a different object. 

Duration: March 1968-May 1970. _ ^ ^ , _ 

Investlgator(s): Gerald Gratch, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, 

University of Houston, Houston, Tex. 77004. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

Development , Public“Heal th Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare. . -.4 j ^ 

Publications : When preprints become available, they will be supplied on 

request . 



IDENTIFICATION AND ASSESSMENT OF THE THINKING ABILITY OF YOUNG CHIIDREN 



Purpose: To identify and evaluate divergent and convergent thinking^ 

in preliterate children; to study the possible effects of parental educa- 
tional levels upon the development of these types of mental functions; 
to determine the needs of children in developing productive thinking 
potential. 

Subjects: 500 children, ages two and one-half to five, representing a 

wide range of socioeconomic statuses. 

Methods: Test based on Guilford *s concept of creativity (1959-1960, 

University of Southern California) is administered to subjects. Results 
will be studied by means of factor analyses and other evaluative processes 
such as classification of children by a Q-type factor analysis. From this 
study further refinement of the tests will be made, which will provide a 
better basis for the study of mental functioning. 

Duration: June 1966-May 1968. _ 

Investlgator(s): Leland H. Stott, Ph.D., Faculty Emeritus, The Merrill- 

Palmer Institute, 71 E. Ferry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 



SOCIAL CLASS AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN SOCIALIZATION FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING IN 
BOMBAY, SAN JUAN, AND MINNEAPOLIS 



Purpose: To determine nature and extent of social class and sex differ- 

ences In problem-solving ability and in parent-child interaction, and to 
determine the extent to which differences in parent-child interaction are 
associated with differences in problem-solving ability of the child. 
Subjects: 128 early adolescents and their parents. In each pifY* half 

arernidule class and half working class, half are boys and half girls. 
Methods: Three-person family groups are observed during attempts to 

solve a standard task. The task provided measures of problem-solving 



ability, and the observations provided measures of parent-child inter- 
action, particularly the power or control each member of the family was 
able to exercise over the behavior of the others and the degree of warmth 
or support extended by each member toward others . 
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Findii^: Working class children and girls receive less support and are 

less able to exercise power than middle class children and boys. Both 
power and support are correlated with problem“Solving ability but in 
opposite directions. High parental support was correlated with correct 
solutions to the problem and was uncorrelated or negatively correlated 
with measures of creativity. Low parental support and high child control 
were associated with creativity and were uncorrelated or negatively 
correlated with correct solutions. 

Duration: 1963-1971. , 

Investigator (s): Murray A. Straus, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 03824. 

Cooperating group(s): U. S. Educational Foundation, India; Social 

Science Program, Puerto Rico Department of Health; National Science^ 
Foundation; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: In Th e Family as a Problem-Solving Group , Joan Aldous ^ 

(Ed. ) , 1969 or 1970. Copy of paper available on request. Book entitled 
Class*and Family in Three Societies, in preparation, 1969. 



24-DF-3 A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REACTION TIME AND 
PROBLEM-SOLVING EFFICIENCY 

Purpose: To test the hypothesis that fast responding inhibits hypothesis 

generation by fourth graders. 

Subjects: 60 children each in grades two through five. 

Methods: Within each grade level, children were randomly assigned to one 

of three instruction groups. In an attempt to produce a broad range of 
reaction times, one group emphasized speed, one stressed deliberation, 
and one was neutral. Subjects were given four problems, each requiring 
the identification and production of a sequential pattern. Distribution 
of success was rank-ordered for each grade and divided into fast-, 
mediiun-, and slow-responding groups. 

Duration: 1967-1968. 

Investigator(s): Stanley R. Friedman, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist, 

Mental Health Clinic, 1960 Flower St., Bakersfield, Calif. 93308. 
Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 



24-DG-I DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGE IN THE PERCEPTUAL BEHAVIOR OF INFANTS 

Purpose: To explore and define some of the critical variables which 

mark perceptual maturation from the neonate to the later stages of in- 
fancy and early childhood. 

Methods: Various physiological measures including heart rate, galvanic 

skin response, respiration, and motility are used along with preference 
indicators to assess the attentional valence of stimuli such as lines 
varying in orientation, moving v. static forms, simple v. complex forms, 
different colors, and different aspects of a human face including moving 
V. nonmoving eyes. Apgar ratings at birth are used as a gross Index of 
central nervous system competency during the perinatal period. Periodic 
administration of the Bayley Scales permits subsequent evaluation of CNS 
integrity and the specific role of visual perception in the overall devel- 
opmental level of the child. Infants with suspected or known pathology 
are evaluated by comparison of their visual behavior with that of normal 
Infants. 

Duration: January 1968-December 1970. 

Investigator(s): Marilyn M. Marcus, Ph.D., Head, Developmental Psychology 

Section, and John S. Robinson, Ph.D., Chief Research Psychologist, Research 
Division, Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, Calif. 95431. 
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24-DG-2 INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN NORMAL PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 

Purposes To investigate differences among children in relation to size 
constancy . 

Subjects: 48 children, ages 5 to 10. _ _ , ^ . 

Methods;" In two tasks related to size constancy, children first selected 
’the largest or smallest of a set of triangles presented at different 
distances! actual size differences used were varied to achieve approxi- 
mately 50 percent errors for each child. Experimental measure computed 
for each subject was the percent of errors projectively associated with 
distance. In the second task, children were shown two triangles at the 
same distance and asked how the size of one would have to be changed in 
order for it to look twice as far away as the other. ^ ^ . 

Findings: There was a change, with age, in the second (conceptual) task, 

bui not in the first (discriminative) task. 

Duration: Completed. 

Investlgator(s) ; V. R. Carlson, Ph.D., Chief, Section cn Perception, 
Laboratory of Psychology , National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014j and Judith L. Rapoport, M.D., Staff Psychiatrist, 
Child Guidance Clinic, District of Columbia Department of Public Health, 
Washington, D. C, 20007. ^ 

Publications ; Accepted for publication in Journal of Experimental Child, 

Psychology . 



24-DH-l CHIIDREN’S SECOND UNGUAGE ACQUISITION OF SPANISH SYNTAX IN THE FOREIGN 
ENVIRONMENT 

Purpose; To describe and classify the types of syntactic patterns 
proHu^d by children learning Spanish as a second language. 

Subjects ; Six American six-yeax*-olds and one four-year-old learning 
iipanish in Spain. 

Methods: Speech was recorded while each subject conversed with a native 

monolingual speaker of Spanish in the following stimulus situations; 

(1) with a research assistant trained to elicit conversation by means of 
drawings, storytelling, and especially structured questions; (2) with 
peers, ages four to eight, in supervised play situations inside the home. 
Transcriptions of those recordings ax-e being analyzed for a specific 
grammatical system of Spanish as it emerges in these children. 

Findings; Preliminary findings on four six-year-olds show the development 
of the interrogative system and other grammatical subsystems to be similar 
in all subjects. Research is continuing on noun phrases, embedded 
sentences, and imperatives found in the data. 

Duration: February 1967-January 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; Daniel P. Dato, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Linguistics, 
Georgetown University School of Languages and Linguistics, Washington, 

D. C. 20007. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Children's Acquisition of Spanish Syntax in the Foreign 

Envix’onment, Monograph, Office of Education Research Report, 1969; 
Developmental Psycholinguistics; Research and Techniques on Children's 
Language Learning, film" 1969; Deve lopment of Spanish Interrogatives in 
Children's Second Language Learning , mimeographed report, 1968. 
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24-DH-2 



A COMPARISON OF NATURALISTIC AND EXPERIMENTAL METHODS OF STUDYING SPEECH 
IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



Purpose: To explore the extent to which the often noted language 

HellHencies of lower social class children are a function of the data- 
gathering methods used. 

Subjects: Negro and white, lower class and middle class, four-year-old 

children. 

Methods: The naturally-occurring speech of the children is recorded 

through the use of telemetric monitoring equipment; each child is 
administered the ITPA and WPPSI, 

Duration: July 1968-June 1969. 

Investigator(s) : Dale L. Johnson, Ph.D., Associate Professor and 

Chairman, Department of Psychology, University of Houston, Houston, Tex. 
77004 . 

Publications: To be submitted to an appropriate psychological journal. 



24-DH-3 RESEARCH PROGRAM OF APHASIC INVOLVEMENTS IN CHILDREN 

Purpose: To study aphasic children relative to developmental factors and 

perceptual functioning that differentiate them from other severely 
language handicapped children; to develop therapeutic techniques for 
aphasic children. 

Subjects : Children with severe language retardation and perceptual 

Involvements but not severely mentally retarded or Impaired in hearing. 
Methods: Psycholinguistic assessment for language status and psychologi- 

cal and neurological assessment for perceptual functioning; therapeutic 
procedures based on models of normal language development; behavior 
shaping and reinforcement approaches. 

Findings: Perceptual factor distinguishes the aphasic from the mentally 

retarded and hearing impaired; higher incidence of positive EEG findings 
In aphasic population. 

Duration : September 1967-September 1972, 

Investigator (s) : Jon Eisenson, Ph.D., Professor of Speech and Hearing 

Science, and Director, Institute for Childhood Aphasia, Stanford 
University School of Medicine, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 

Stroke, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Publications: British Journal of Disorders of Communication 1:1:21-32, 

1966. 



24-DH-4 A STUDY OF FUNCTIONS OF SPEECH IN FOUR- AND FIVE-YEAR-OLD NEGRO BOYS IN 
A SMALL GROUP SITUATION 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between speech functions and 

cognitive development. 

Subjects: 9 Negro boys, ages foul* and five, from a public housing proj- 

ect in Chicago. 

Methods: Three experimental conditions were established: water play, 

puzzle play, and grocery store play. Each child was paired with another 
child under each of the above conditions. The verbal Interaction between 
each pair of children was tape recorded. Categories of response were 
coded in terms of speech functions, role behavior, and cognitive elabora- 
tion. These coded functions will be analyzed in terms of peer interaction, 
type of activity, family characteristics, and data obtained from previously 
administered tests. 
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Duration ; February 1968- June 1969. 

In veBtlgator(a) t J. Susanna Bagur, M.A., Junior Research Associate, 
Institute tor Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 



24-DH-5 A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF GROUP INQUIRY WITH ADVANTAGED AND DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS 

Purpose: To compare the language and Inquiry style of Inner city black 

and suburban white teenagers; to examine the validity of Basil Bernstein’s 
hypothesis that lower class dialect ("restricted linguistic code") neces- 
sarily Inhibits the degree of specificity and abstractness which can be 
communicated. 

Subjects ; 200 teenagers. ^ ^ 

Methods: Teenagers were divided into 19 discussion groups of_ 10_ to 12 

membe^, with 11 groups from the inner city and 8 from the suburbs. 

Group discussions were tape recorded and transcripts analyzed quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Quantitative analysis compared use of "restric- 
ted and elaborated linguistic code" by both groups, while qualitative 
analysis revealed degree of abstraction present in the inner city discus- 
sions in which restricted linguistic code was employed. 

Findings: Use of elaborated or restricted code was more closely associated 

with Shared context" between speakers than with social class. Marked 
shifts between "elaborated" and "restricted" code were found in both 
suburban and inner city discussions. Examples of highly abstract Inquiry 
were found In inner city group discussions conducted in restrictive linguis- 
tic code. Results question Bernstein's hypothesis that social class is the 
strongest determinant of language style, which in turn Is the strongest 
determinant of cognitive style, and introduce the factor of "shared context" 
as an Important determinant of language style. 

Duration: September 1966-January 1968. 

Investlgator(s): B. J. Chandler, Ph.D., Dean, Northwestern University 

School of Education, Evanston 60201; and Frederick D. Erickson, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Chicago, 

111. 60680. 

Cooperating gro up(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Elementary En glish . April 1969; final technical report, 

January 1968. 



24-DH-6 RESEARCH IN MEXICO ON LANGUAGE SOCIALIZATION AND THE CHILD'S CONCEPTUAL- 
IZATION OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Purpose: To determine how language development Is related to the child's 

acquisition and use of social rules. 

Subjects: 10 families in Santa Barbara, 12 families in Mexico City, and 

18 fullies in Buenos Aires, each with two or more children, ages 8 

months to 10 years. «. 

Methods: Focus is on children up to age six. A tape recorder is used 

for interviews, for questions about childrearing, and to record sentence 
imitation of the child. At times it Is left in the home for periods of 
up to one hour while the experimenter is not present. Most of the 
families are being followed for eight months, while some have been 
followed for over a year. 

Duration : June 1967-contlnulng. 

Investlgator(s) : Aaron V.' Cicourel, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 

University of California, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93106; and Ellseo Veron, 
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France. 




Research Professor of Sociology, Center for Sociological Research, 
Torcuato de Telia Institute, V. D. Pino 3230, Buenos Aires (26), 
Argentina. 

Co operating group(s) ; Social Science Research Council. 
licationsT Articles planned shortly. 



A CROSS-LINGUISTIC AND CROSS-CULTURAL RESEARCH PROPOSAL: 
THOUGHT IN DEVELOPMENT AND ADULT PERFORMANCE 



LANGUAGE AND 



Purpose: To study the development of linguistic, cognitive, and memory 

abilities in the acquisition of language, and of logical capacities in 
general . 

Subjects : Children, ages 18 months to 5 years, from municipal nurseries 

and ecoles maternellesj college students. 

Methods: With children, experimental psychological methods and genetlcal 

epistemology are utilized In determining performance capacities available 
at each point In age. With college students. Information is derived from 



error patterns. 

Findings : Development of language and other cognitive capacities seem to 

be U-snaped , i.e., younger children sometimes perform better than older 



ones. 

Duration : January 1969-December 1971. ^ 

InvestigatorCs) : Jacques Mehler, Ph.D., Charge de Recherche, Centre 

ITational de la Recherche Sclentlflque, 15 Quai Anatole France, Paris vil. 



Cooperating group (s) : Foundations' Fund for Research in Psychiatry. 

Pubii cat ions: Science . 1967 and 1968; International Journal of Psychology , 



AddltlbnaX Journal publications planned . 



GENERALITY OF WORD ASSOCIATION RESPONSE SETS 



Purpose : To investigate the antecedents of four word association response 

sets— contrasts, synonyms, functional (foot— shoe), predicative (red- 
apple). These sets may be a characteristic of adult language users. 
Subjects : Family units with at least one preschool child. 

Methods: Current work has shifted from an emphasis on establishing the 



generality and reliability of the four sets in adults to an emphasis on 
antecedents of the sets. Children are studied longitudinally from pre- 
school period to age six (the sets are present at six); the families are 
measured with the same Instruments and retested annually to determine the 
role of parents as models in the development of particular associative 
sets. 

Duration: 1963-1970. 



Investigator(s) : Louis J. Horan, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 78712. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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24-EA-l DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AND COMPETITIVE MOTIVES 



. ^ 

ERIC 



Purpose; To assess the motivational and strategic aspects of the develop- 
ment of cooperative and competitive behavior in situations of social 
Interdependence . 

Subjects : Second, fourth, and sixth grade boys in the United States, 

Belgium, Greece, and Japan. 

Methods: A game paradigm is utilized for assessing changes in those 

social motives which underlie cooperative and competitive behavior. 
Findings: Findings indicate an increase in motives to maximize relative 

position or gain as a function of age in American and Belgian subjects. 
Duration: January 1967-con tinuing. 

Investiptor(s) ; Charles G. McClintock, Ph.D., and David M. Messick, 
Ph.D., Associate Professors of Psychology, University of California, 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 93106. 

Cooperating group(s): Laboratory for Experimental Social Psychology, 

Unlversltelt te Leuven, Leuven, Belgium; The Athenian Institute of 
Anthropos, 8, Dem. Soutsou St., Athens 602, Greece; National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Journal of Experimental Social Psychology » in press, 1969; 

monograph planned. 



24-EA-2 BIRTH ORDER AND PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES 



Purpose: To explore the relationship between personality adjustment and 

ordinal position, and to evaluate the concurrent valid! ,ty of the IPAT 
Children's Personality Questionnaire In differentiating between well 
adjusted and poorly adjusted children. 

Subjects: 500 public school children In grades four to eight. 

Methods: Subjects were given the IPAT Children's Personality Question- 

Teacher ratings of 



nalre and a social desirability questionnaire, 
adjustment and referrals for counseling services were also obtained for 
all subjects. 

Duration: April 1967-June 1969. 

Elise E. Lessing, Ph.D., Senior Research Associate, 



Investlgator(s) ; 

Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 



24-EA-3 A STUDY OF DEVELOPMENTAL AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN PHYSIOGNOMIC PERCEPTION 



Purpose: To determine whether the prevalent mode of perceiving shifts 

from a physiognomic mode to a more geometrical-technical mode is a 
function of maturation; to investigate sex differences in physiognomic 
perception, and their relationship to creativity. 

Subjects: 525 subjects in grades three to eight. 

Methods: The children were administered the Torrence Test of Creative 

Thinking and the Physiognomic Cues Test which is designed to measure the 
manner in which things are perceived, that is, in an "animated" way, or 
in a "geometrical-technical" (literal) way. 

Duration ; March 1967-June 1969. 

Investlgator(s) ; Mark Oberlander, Ph.D., Research Associate, Institute 



for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 
Cooperating group(s) : Llncolnwood, 111. Schools. 
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24-EA-4 nn)IVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN GHETTO FOUR-YEAR-OIDS 



24-EB-l 



Purpose: To test the reliability of measures rating children's develop- 

mental levels as Judged by play session behavior. 

Subjects : 35 four-year-olds. 

Methods: Five clinicians rate protocols of play sessions. Their Judg- 

ments will be compared and correlated with those of two examiners, 
teachers, and social workers. 

Duration: October 1968-August 1969. 



I nves tlgator ( s ) : Jay G. Hlrsch, M.D., Supervisor, Program in Preventive 

Psychiatry, Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St.^ Chicago, 
111. 60611. 

Cooperating group(s) : Kenneth Montgomery Charitable Foundation. 

Publications ; Paper presented at American Orthopsychiatric Association 
Meeting, April 1969, New York, N. Y. 



24-EA-5 PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT OF MEXICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN 



Purpose: To study the personality development of Mexican school children; 

to do a cross-cultural comparison with a parallel study carried out by 



Dr. Wayne H. Holtzman in Austin, Tex. (see Research Relating to Children , 
Bull. No. 18-J-2); to develop norms for the tests used In the research; 
to train personnel. 

Subjects ; 150 randomly chosen first, fourth, and seventh grade children 
from each of three schools In Mexico City which are typical of the three 
main subsections of the educational system. 

Methods: Demographic study prior to testing determined the relevant 



socioeconomic variables In Mexico City so that the sample selected over- 
lapped sufficiently with the United States sample and was still represent- 
ative of the Mexico City school child. Children were given a battery of 
tests Including the Holtzman Inkblot, WISC, Time Estimation, Draw-a-Person, 
Wltkln's Embedded Figures, Object Sorting, TASC, Visual Fractionation, and 
Conceptual Style; further data were collected as children were followed 
for five years. In addition, tests were developed to measure differences 
In style of coping with stress in the United States and Mexican cultures. 
Duration ; 1964-1971. 

I nves tlgator ( s ) ; Rogello Dlaz-Guerrero, M.D., Ph.D., College of Psychol- 
ogy, National Autonomous University of Mexico, Mexico City, D.F., Mexico. 
Cooperating group (s) ; Foundations' Fund for Research In Psychiatry. 
Publications ; In Proceedings of the Tenth Inter-American Congress of 
Psychology . Mexico City: Editorial F. Trlllas. 



COMPETENCE AND DEPENDENCE IN CHILDREN— PARENTAL TREATMENT OF FOUR-YEAR- 

i3ld girls 



Purpose ; To study the relationship between parents* treatment of their 
child and the child's relative competence and dependence. 

Subjects ; 150 four-year-old girls and their parents. 

Methods : Girls and parents were assessed through category rating scales, 

global Judgments from observations of the child In the nursery and of the 
family group, and Information from Interviews with the child and each 
parent. Other parental traits, specific childrearing practices, and demo- 
graphic data were explored through multivariate analysis. The basic 
evaluation will be the correspondence between the parent and child vari- 
ables . 

Duration; June 1967-September 1968. 
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Investlgator(s) ; William F. Clapp, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, University 
of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 89507. 

Cooperating group (s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: To be submitted as a monograph to The Society for Research 

in Child Development . 



24-EB-2 PARENTAL PREFERENCE OF PRESCHOOL CHIIi)REN 

Purpose: To test hypotheses in a theory of sex-role Identification; 

specifically, that both male and female Infants Identify with the mother, 
but when boys begin to perceive that they belong in a different sex 
category from the mother, they become highly motivated to switch from 
mother Identification and establish masculine Identification. 

Subjects : 30 boys and 30 girls In each of age groups two, three, and 

four; their parents. 

Methods: A male and female experimenter present 13 play situations to 

each child, and the child is asked to choose which parent he wishes to 
participate with him in seven of the situations. The remaining six 
activities Intervene between choices. The Intervening situations are 
Introduced to disrupt choice patterns, such as the tendency to alternate 
between choosing mother and father. Play situations Include construction 
with blocks, London Bridge, jigsaw puzzles, etc. For the choice situa- 
tions the experimenter describes and shows the child what the activity 
will be and then asks, "Who do you think would be best to help you with 
this game (play this game with you), your Mommy or your Daddy?" After 
the choice has been made, the chosen parent Is brought In and plays the 
game with the child. The Intervening situations are played with the 
experimenters. The dependent variable is the propoz'tlon of mother v. 
father choices. 

Findings : Preliminary analysis suggests that boys choose the father 

significantly more frequently than the mother, but that girls choose the 
mother and the father equally often. Boys and girls appear to differ 
significantly In this regard. 

Duration : April 1968- June 1969. 

Investlgator(s) : David B. Lynn, Ph.D., Professor of Human Development, 

and Amy Cross, B.S., Research Assistant, Department of Applied Behavioral 
Sciences, University of California, Davis, Calif. 95616. 

Publications : Developmental Psychology . 



24-EC-I PARENTAL INFLUENCE ON COLOR PREFERENCE OF FOUR -YEAR -01DS 

Purpose : To determine the Influence of parents on young children in an 

area of such subconscious prescription as color preference In an attempt 
to better understand the relationship of directed and creative growth of 
preprimary children. 

Subjects : Four-year-old middle class boys and girls In Llverppol, N. Y.; 

their parents. 

Methods: Design and apply a color preference test which will permit the 

subjects (1) to indicate a valid color preference, (2) to indicate a multi- 
color preference, or (3) to indicate a lack of color preference. Applied 
test calls for the selection of 25 colored cubes, six or more required to 
indicate validity. In addition, color value preferences are recorded. 
Findings : There are boys and girls of preprimary age, as well as mothers 

and f a^^ers , who have no color preference. The percentage of parental 
Influence on the color preference of young children is very low. Blue 
presumably Is preferred color. 
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Duration ; February 1967-February 1969. 

Investigator (s) ; Michael F. Andrews, Ph«D«, Chairman, Division of Art 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 13210. 

Cooperating group(s): Center for Research and Development of Early 

Chi Idhood Education , Syracuse University; Office of Education, U, S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-EC-2 PATHWAYS TO IDENTITY--THE DEVELOPMENT OF ASPIRATIONS AND VALUES IN URBAN 
NEGRO AND WHITE ADOLESCENTS 

Purpose: To explore the conceptual and affective world of the low 

socioeconomic scale Negro American adolescent boy as it develops through 
time in order to provide data which will be used as a base for further 
research and in educational and social planning. 

Subjects: Two groups of 75 disadvantaged seventh and ninth grade Negro 

boys from a de facto segregated, inner city school; comparison group of 
35 white boys; 800 reference individuals, including family, peers, and 
^6SLCll6X'S • 

Methods;* Relationships among background factors, changing aspects of 
individual differences, and parent-peer expectations and evaluations of 
youth are determined through the focal-child method which involves 
extensive interviewing and testing of students, and parallel interviews 
of reference individuals. 

Duration: May 1965-September 1969* _ _ 

Investigator ( s) : Robert A. Rosenthal, Ph.D., Florence C. Shelton, Ph.D., 

and Bernard E. Bruce, M.A., Lecturers, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Books and articles in preparation. 



24-EC-3 THE EFFECTS OF INCONSISTENCY AND HYPOCRISY UPON MORAL BEHAVIOR 

Purpose: To investigate the effects of a model upon altruistic behavior 

in children. 

Methods ; In the child's presence, a model exhorts charity or greed, or 
remains neutral, and either donates or falls to donate to needy others. 
Findings: Exhortations fail to effect donations in boys or girls in 

either the presence or absence of the model; model's behavior, however, 
does elicit donations, although these effects are rather weak. Interper- 
sonal attraction of the model is based primarily on his exhortations, 
and very little upon his behavior. While children notice inconsistenvcy 
between the model's acts and his words, such "hypocrisy” falls to effect 
either donations or thefts. Thus, the child's behavior seems to be 
affected by the model's behavior, while his judgment of the other is 
determined by the nature of the exhortations. 

Duration: Not reported-August 1970. 

Investigator^) ; James H. Bryan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psycholo- 
gy, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 60201. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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24-EG-l EFFECTS OF PRESLEEP STIMULI 

Purpose: To assess the relations of dreams to nondream experiences^,^ i .e. | 

their "meaning", at ages characterized by a considerable but partially 
known and/or predictable variety of such experiences and by relative 
simplicity of dream content. (See Research Relating to Chi ldren, Bull. 

No. 20-DD-l.) 

Subjects: Children studied longitudinally from ages 4 to 9 and 9 to 13; 

ii^itutionalized children. 

Methods: Children will sleep 9 or 10 nights a year for 4 or 5 years in 

the University of Wyoming's Sleep Laboratory. They will be awakened 
during different EEG sleep stages, particularly EEG stage REM, for the 
purpose of retrieving dream content. Collateral test and observational 
data will also be collected. Evaluations are made of differences in 
dream content and other forms of sleep mentation as a function of age; 
developmental aspects of sex differences in dream content; the correla~ 
tion of dreams across time with personality and intelligence test 
variables and with the child's waking behavior and significant events in 
his waking life; and ontogenetic changes in dream processes as reflected 
in the mode in which stimuli applied during sleep are incorporated into 
dream content. In addition, differences in dream content between these 
children and children in institutions will be investigated, as will the 
Incidence, psychophysiology, correlates, and therapeutic treatment of 
children's nightmares. Methods vary with the particular objective of the 
study . 

Duration: June 1968-June 1973. 

Investigator(s): David Foulkes, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 82070. 

Cooperating group(s): National Science Foundation. 

Publications: Plan comprehensive final report and intermittent papers on 

selected topics. 



Social 



24-FA-I an INVESTIGATION OF INTERPERSONAL REACTION DEVELOPMENT IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

Purpose: To investigate and evaluate the sequential development of 

children's mental and social capabilities in order to learn more about 
the development of their social perceptions. 

Subjects : 400 children in grades 4, 7, 10, and 13. 

Methods: Questionnaire examined children's expectations about behavioral 

reactions between persons holding the status relationships of adult and 
adult, adult and child, and child and child. Children's responses to 
questionnaire were studied in order to find an expected changing pattern 
of response through several age levels until the adult view was approxi- 
mated; students' expectations were then compared to an adult standard in 
order to assess the development of the child's view of social relation- 
ships. 

Duration : 1967-1968. 

Investigator(s) : James A. Schellenberg, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 

Western Michigan UnTversity, Kalamazoo, Mich. 49007. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 
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24-FA-2 



CHILDREN'S SMALL GROUP BEHAVIOR (CHIIDREN'S BARGAINING BEHAVIOR) 



Purpose ; To examine age differences In children's bargaining styles and 
techniques; to examine the effects of certain situational variables 
(opponent's concession rate, bargaining as Individual or as representa- 
tive, competitive v. cooperative Induction) on bargaining behavior and the 
values expressed to Justify the behavior. 

Subjects ; Children, ages 7 to 16. 

Methods ; Two experimental tasks have been used; a "distribution of 
resources" task In which two players are required to reach agreement on 
the distribution between them of a number of poker chips, where completely 
equal distribution Is Impossible, and a "buyer-seller" task In which the 
subject takes the role of a buyer and bargains with a preprogrammed 
"seller" as to a final selling price. 

Duration ; June 1966-June 1969. 

Investigator (s) ; Daniel Solomon, Ph.D., Chief, Division of Attitudes and 
Social Development, and Daniel Druckman, Ph.D. , Senior Research Associate, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 



24-FA-3 DEVELOPMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES TO ASSESS THE EFFECTANCE MOTIVE 

Purpose ; To develop experimental measures of effectance and Its corre- 
lates, and to refine a behavioral observation scale for evaluative use 
In preschools. 

Subjects ; 40 children, ages four to five. 

Methods ; Behavior of a child Is rated In an experimental playroom. 
Initial phase Involves rating of exploratory and manipulative behaviors 
by two observers and an experimenter who remains with the child. Within 
the room Is a subdesign of the space providing measures of exploratory 
behavior In an open v. enclosed space. Statistics, basically correla- 
tional, will be used to determine the relatedness of various behaviors. 
Duration ; November 1968-July 1969. 

I nves tlgator ( s ) ; Joan Costello, Ph.D., Senior Research Associate, and 
Jay G. Hlrsch, M.D., Supervisor, Program In Preventive Psychiatry, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Kenneth F. Montgomery Charitable Fcundatlon. 



24-FA-4 DEPENDENCY AND MODELING IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Purpose ; To differentiate emotional reliance of children on adults, 
characterized by emphasis on self, from emotional closeness to adults, 
characterized by Interest In and communication with the adult, with the 
element of "giving to" rather than "getting from"; to study the effects 
of these two types of dependent relationships on modeling. 

Subjects ; 38 four- and five-year-old children; control group of 15 
children. 

Methods ; Observations of the nature of the dependent relationship with 
the teacher are made In semlcontrolled small play groups of six or seven 
children and In regular preschool groups for each child. Children are 
then observed In an experimental situation with the teacher, with opportu- 
nities for modeling of physical actions, value preferences, and verbal 
statements. Reliability was established on scoring of modeling before 
observations of dependent relationships were coded. Control groups 
established measures of modeling as unlikely to occur without stimulus of 
experimenter. Observations of children's self-control when experimenter 
left the room further describe relationship with teacher-experimenter. 
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Findings: Observations differentiate children on both dependency type | 

and de^ee of modeling. 

Duration: September 1967-June 1969. „ I 

InvesTigator(s): Phyllis M. Scott, Ph.D., Lecturer, Faculty of Education, | 

Monash University, Melbourne, Australia. | 

Cooperating group(s): Melbourne Lady Gowrie Child Centre} Creswick | 

Foundation^ Australia. | 

Publications: Will submit to Child Development . | 



24-FC-l NONSMOKING MOTIVATION THROUGH TEACHER (HIOUPS | 

1 

Purpose: To inform school children about the health dangers of cigarette 

smoking and involve them in smoking control programs} to train teachers j 

to successfully motivate their students not to smoke or to stop. I 

Subjects: Students in grades 7 to 12 in public, private, and parochial | 

schools} their teachers. | 

Methods: Teachers selected as health coordinators from their schools | 

were divided into four groups which met at least five times during the 
school year and were assisted by members of the Onondaga County Inter- | 

agency Committee. Groups developed their own methods to be used in | 

educating students in their schools. At the first meeting, an evaluating | 

instrument was given, to determine the health coordinator *s level of | 

knowledge, attitude, and behavior concerning smoking. Health coordinators | 

held followup meetings periodically at their own schools and with their i 

fellow staff members in order to help develop a positive attitude toward 
smoking among all the faculty} each coordinator kept his faculty informed 
of the activities of the groups, and each faculty developed its own 
approach to education. | 

Duration: July 1965-October 1968. _ | 

Investlgator(s): Virginia G. Harris, M.D., Clinical Associate Professor i 

of Pediatrics, Upstate Medical Center, State University of New York, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 13210. | 

Cooperating group(s); National Clearinghouse for Smoking and Health, | 

Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-FC-2 ADOLESCENT USERS OF PSYCHEDELIC DRUGS 



Purpose: To examine the careers and role mobility of adolescent users of 

psychedelic drugs} specifically, to investigate the nature and origin of 
drug-user roles, including their cognition by Incumbents and others, and 
patterns of recruitment and change of state among these roles on the part 
of adolescents. 

Subjects: High school students, including a subsample preselected on the 

basis of their likelihood of moving toward drug use in the near future. 
Methods: In analyzing movement from one role to another, this research 

is complicated by the illegitimate nature of the defining activity and 
the absence of a preselected set of categories for classifying the 
population} thus, the present study entails intensive examination of the 
relevant criteria for identifying and differentiating drug-user roles. 
Through the use of relatively conventional survey and interview devices 
and new developments in techniques of eliciting semantic content and 
analyzing face-to-face interaction, changes in values, cognition of drug 
use, and behavior are assessed over a one— year period. Results are 
compared with differences in values and perception of the user role 
between identifiable "hippies” and the adult public at large. Data will 
also be collected from the "hippies" on their behavior and, retrospec- 
tively, on their careers. 
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Duration: October 1968-October 1970, « « ^ ^ 

Investigator(s) ; Jerome Kirk, Ph.D., Assistant PJfofe®sor °f Sociology and 

Social science, University of California, Irvine, i,ooi+h 

Cooperating group (s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Healt 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-FC-3 KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, AND DRUG EXPERIENCE IN ADOLESCENTS AND YOUNG ADULTS 

Purpose: To conduct a stratified survey of selected groups of young 

people in connection with a community program for prevention of drug 
abuse 

Subjects: Equal samples of males and females from grades 9, 10, and 12 

in eight schools— two junior and two senior high schools in both an 
experimental and a control community, with one school in each community 
from a middle and one from a working class neighborhood; a junior college 

M^hods: Anonymous questionnaires were administered to students inquiring 

into the favorability with which various drugs were viewed, the ^ount of 
contact the children had with these drugs, and their knowledge of 
drugs, both "book knowledge" and "street knowledge'; a variety of back- 
ground demographic data was also requested. Data were analyzed to relate 
attitudes, experience, and the two kinds of knowledge with background 
variables in each of the grade-sex groups from each of the schools; 
testing was repeated the following year in order to compare changes in 
the experimental community with those in the control. 

Duration: February 1968-March 1969. . j * 

Investi g a tor(s): John Marks, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry, 

University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Ore. 97201. 

Cooperating group(s) : Narcotics Center of Tacoma-Pierce County, 1138 

Commerce St.T Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 

Publications: Report to Committee on Drug Dependence, February 1969. 



24-FD-I CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES TOWARD POLITICAL AUTHORITY FIGURES 

Purpose: To compare children's attitudes of trust, duty , and^ef f icacy 

toward President, mayor, policemen, teachers, and people in general. 
Subjects: 474 urban white, Latin, Negro, and suburban white children 

in grades six to eight. ~ 4 .^ 

Methods: Several civics teachers' classrooms in each of three graces 

were surveyed in one urban and one suburban school on a pretested ques- 
tionnaire. Analogous items were presented for the several authority 

Findings: Data are consistent with two hypotheses: 

sense of trust toward teachers is correlated with a greater sense of 
efficacy and duty, and (2) that attitudes toward teachers are transferred 
to other authority figures, especially policemen. 

Duration: March 1968— June 1969 • . „ ^ 

Invest i ga tor (s): Merton S. Krause, Ph.D., Supervisor, Program in Person- 

ality and social Psychology, Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Publications: To be submitted for publication. 
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24-FD-2 YOUTH CULTURES AND ASPECTS OF THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 

Purpose: To conduct an exploratory study of the normal processes of 

socialTzation into adult roles in the society? specifically, to test the 
processes by which adolescent identities are cast off and new identities 
assimilated in the course of development of new values and interpersonal 
support for adult performances in college students? eventually, to develop 
models of postchildhood socialization for noncollege youth, and to develop 
comparable instrumentation to tap what seems to be a much more complex and 
less well understood experience that is still modal for the majority of 
American youth. 

Subjects: National sample of 600 male and 600 female students from 12 

colleges stratified by year in school. 

Methods: Students were questioned by trained interviewers on factors such 

as attachment to family, microsocial environment of the college, quality 
of peer group relationships, religious and occupational origins and 
current concerns, and sexual attitudes and behavior. Underlying model of 
socialization was Eriksonian in character, focusing on the end of the 
psychosocial moratorium of adolescence and the transitional identity crisis 

of this period. , „ 

Investigator(s): William Simon, Ph.D., Institute for Juvenile Research, 

232 E, Ohio St.', Chicago, 111. 60611? Paul H. Gebhard, Ph.D., Director, 
Institute for Sex Research, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 47401? 
and John H. Gagnon, Ph.D., Department of Sociology, State University of 
New York, Stony Brook, N. Y. 11790. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Child Health and Human 

Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
Stud 

Publications: To be published by the Institute for Sex Research, probably 

in 1970. 



SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 



Physically Handicapped 



24-GB-l DIMENSIONS OF COMPLEXITY IN THE AUDITORY COMPREHENSION OF APHASICS 

Purpose ; To study the relationship between the following components of 
audi tory complexity in aphasics as compared to preschool children: 
comprehension of directional prepositions, comprehension of prepositions 
having purely grammatical functions, retention span for named object 
sequences, and the extent of comprehension vocabulary; to determine 
whether any of these dimensions is independent of the others, and if so, 
whether deviant scores are correlated with certain forms of aphasia and 
certain brain localizations; to determine the value of the devised tests 
in routine diagnostic study; to learn more about the order of the 
acquisition of comprehension skills in children. 

Subjects ; 40 normal children, ages four and five; 20 brain-damaged 
children with developmental language difficulty; 40 adult aphasics 
having some significant impairment of auditory comprehension. 

Methods ; Subjects tested with a 24-item directional preposition dis- 
crimination test, an 11-item grammatical preposition discrimination test, 
a pointing Span test Involving sequences of two to six objects, and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Scores of normal children provide 
information on the normal relationship to be expected among the various 
tasks. Brain-damaged children are compared with the adults' and the 
normal children. 

Duration ; September 1967-June 1969. 

Investigator (s) ; Harold Goodglass, Ph.D. , Director, Psychology Research, 
and Jean B. Gleason, Ph.D., Consultant, Aphasia Research Program, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Boston, Mass. 02530. 

Publications ; Report in preparation. 



24-(»-2 EARLY DIAGNOSIS OF HEARING USING AUDITORY EVOKED RESPONSES 

Purpose ; To validate auditory evoked responses for audiometry in early 
childhood, to improve current techniques and instrumentation, and to 
demonstrate the usefulness of early definitive diagnosis in terms of 
subsequent language development and emotional adjustment. 

Subjects ; Infants and preschool children referred to the laboratory of 
the clinics affiliated with the Albert Einstein College of Medicine and 
from other pediatricians, otolaryngologists, and speech and hearing 
centers in the Metropolitan New York area. 

Methods ; The children will be tested during sleep with auditory evoked 
responses, and will undergo complete otologic, audiologic, and neurologic 
evaluation. The results of auditory evoked responses will be correlated 
with the audiologic evaluation. The children will be followed longitudi- 
nally, and those with auditory evoked response and audlologlc discrepancies 
will be reinvestigated. Methodological modifications to sort evoked 
responses as a function and phase of sleep and to recognize patterns will 
be investigated. 

Findings ; Auditory evoked responses are a valid test of hearing, but the 
method is still cumbersome, and the detection of questionable responses 
needs to be improved. 




Duration; May 1968-Aprll 1973. 

Investlgator(s): Isabelle Rapln. M.D., Associate Professor of Neurology 

and Pediatric Neurology, and Robert J. Rubin, M.D., Associate Professor 
and Director of Otolaryngology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
Yeshlva University, Bronx, N. Y. 10461. 

Cooperating group(s): Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications; Will publish In appropriate journals. 



24-GC-l AN investigation OF THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN OF LIPREADING 

Purpose ; To study the cognitive processes associated with llpreadlng. 
Subjects ; Four groups of llpreaders; 100 junior high school students, 
100 high school students, and 100 each of male and female college 
students. 

Methods; Three speakers narrated filmed llpreadlng tests consisting of a 
word test, a phrase test, and a sentence test. Tests of cognitive 
abilities In reasoning, perceptual speed, and verbal and spatial visuali- 
zation were measured by a variety of pure factor tests. 

Duration ; January 1967-February 1968. 

Investlgator(s) ; Gordon Taaffe, Ed.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology, 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 48221. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; To be submitted to Journal of Speech and Hearing Research . 



24-GC-2 AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SELF-CONCEPTS OF CLEFT PALATE AND CYSTIC FIBROSIS 
PATIENTS 

Purpose ; To Investigate the expressed concepts concerning themselves by 
teenagers with cleft lip and/or palate and teenagers with cystic fibrosis. 
Subjects ; Cleft patients and cystic fibrosis patients, age 11 and older. 
Methods ; Self-report questionnaire administered and analyzed. 

Duration ; September 1967-Sprlng 1969. 

Investlgator(s) ; H. Oliver Ohsberg, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Cleft 
Palate Center, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 

Cooper at 1 ng group ( s ) ; National Institute of Dental Research, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications; Plan to publish. 



24-GC-3 LEARNING DIFFICULTIES OF CHILDREN AS SEQUELAE OF VIRAL CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM (CNS) INFECTIONS 

Purpose ; To delineate the sequelae of viral CNS Infections as they 
relate to school achievement and learning problems; to compare and 
determine relationships between etlologlc groups, age at onset, severity 
of neurological sequelae, school achievement and learning problems. (See 
Research Relating to Children , Bull. No. 20-FG-13.), 

Subject^ 307 children with a history of viral CNS Infection attending 
regular classrooms In public schools; 307 matched controls. 

Methods ; Psychological, educational achievement, and social competence 
data were gathered for children who* had a history of primary or secondary 
viral encephalitis or meningitis, and for the control children selected 
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from among the classmates of the viral CNS children. Extensive medical 
and laboratory records were also available regarding the children who had 
been ill. Neurological examinations were made of a subsample of the 
group • 

Findings: Children who had encephalitis scored significantly lower in 

I ,q7 and on most achievement tests than did their paired controls. No 
significant differences were found between the meningitis cases and their 
controls. Further analyses are underway. 

Duration: June 1966-continuing. 

Investlgator(s) : Knox H. Finley, M.D., Director, Institute of Neurological 

Sciences f Pacific Medical Center; Richard Leonards, M.D., Chief, Department 
of Communicable Disease, Children’s Hospital and Adult Medical Center; and 
Samuel Levine, Ed.D., Professor of Education and Psychology, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. 94132. 

Cooperating group (s): State Department of Public Health and local health 

departments; city, county, and unified school districts in California; 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Final report in preparation. 



24-GC-4 THE THALIDOMIDE PROBLEM IN WEST GERMANY 

Purpose: To examine the sociological and social psychological correlates 

of those severe congenital impairments associated with the maternal 
ingestion of Contergan and other thalidomide-containing drugs in West 
Germany . 

Subjects: West German children with thalidomide— attributed dysmella and 

other physical impairments. 

Methods: Epidemiological analysis supplemented by participant observation 

of children with impairments involving maternal ingestion of Contergan. 
Interviews conducted with treatment personnel, parents, and others involved 
in the care of the children. 

Findings: The complex social situation of the so-called "Contergan Kinder" 

or "Thalidomide Children" of West Germany calls for the elaboration of 
adult oriented conceptualizations of Illness and disability. The concept 
of congenital deviance may be employed in differentiating the social 
implications of dysmella from those characterizing the adult onset of 
impairment, for the child is atypical, physically, at birth and has been 
socially designated as a "Contergan Kind" or "so geboren". Moreover, 
basic socialization to normal role expectancies follows, rather than 
precedes, the onset of impairment. The initial social experiences of the 
children are thus also atypical, being a function of both familial and 
medical networks. 

Duration : 1965-1969. 

I nves tlgator ( s ) : James O. Carpenter, Ph.D. Candidate, Graduate Research 

Associate, Division of Disability Research, Department of Physical 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

Publications: The Ohio Valie v Sociologist 32:4:23-24, Slimmer 1967; in 

AfasTracts 61 Contributed Papers. Medical Care Section. American Public 
Health Association. San Francisco, 1966 . Washington, D. C. 20402 : UT S. 
Government Printing Office, 1966. 



24-GC-5 AN ANALYSIS OF FACTORS RELATED TO DIFFICULTIES IN LEARNING AND ADJUSTMENT 
AMONG MINORITY GROUP CHILDREN 

Purpose: To determine whether and which prenatal, perinatal, and early 

childhood conditions, nurture, and health are significantly related to 
development and school achievement at chronological age seven. 
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Subjects: 200 children drawn from the nationwide study in cerebral palsy 

conducted by the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke. 
Methods: Early tests, beginning with prenatal maternal condition and 

following through to the battery of tests and developmental records at 
the seven-year level. 

Findings: Certain items of the perinatal records, social conditions, and 

performance at age four on test battery are predictive of performance at 
age seven. 

Duration ; June 1968-not reported. 

Investlgator(s) : Corlna Mongcol Luong, Ph.D., (formerly) Bryn Mawr 

College^ Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010. (Reported by Rachel D. Cox, Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of Social Work and Social Research, Bryn Mawr 
College. ) 

Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 



24-GC-6 A FAMILY STUDY OF TWINS WITH CLEFT LIP AND PALATE 

Purpose ; To investigate the relative roles of genetic and environmental 
factors in the etiology of clefts of the lip and palate. This study is 
the first of a projected series of twin studies to be conducted in 
various parts of the United States. 

Subjects: Approximately 65 pairs of twins in which one or both have a 

cleft of the lip and/or palate, ascertained primarily from California 
birth certificates, 1956-1966. 

Methods ; Each pair of twins and their family members will receive 
physical examinations. Including X-ray and laboratory work. Data will be 
collected on growth patterns, dental development, speech and hearing, and 
neuromuscular coordination. Family, medical and social history will be 
obtained by interview of the parents for genealoglc and epidemiologic 
analysis. Zygosity will be determined by blood grouping and dermato- 
glyphlcs. All relevant medical records will be abstracted to obtain 
additional information. 

Duration ; June 1967-December 1968. 

Investigator(s) ; Egll P. Harvold, D.D.S., Ph.D., Chairman, Orofacial 
Anomalies Section, University of California School of Dentistry, San 
Francisco Medical Center; and Sylvia Hay, B.A., Acting Chief, Congenital 
Anomalies Section, Dental Health Center, Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 14th Ave. and Lake St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 94118. 

Publications ; Series of reports to be published. 



24-GC-7 THE DELAYED MATCHING RESPONSE IN CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN 

Purpose: To study the effect of the delay interval, sequence of presen- 

tation, and behavior during the delay interval upon delayed matching-to- 
sample performance; to investigate the effectiveness of using tolerance 
for delay In delayed matchlng-to-sample problems as a diagnostic tool In 
perceptual— motor disorders associated with neurological dysfunction and 
in the study of short-term memory deficits. 

Subjects ; 18 children, ages 5-2 to 10-7, with a mean age of 7-11, all in 
residence at the Moody State School for Cerebral Palsied Children, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Methods: Forty sets of three slides were chosen for each child. The 

first consisted of a single geometric figure, the second 4.7, 10, 22, or 
47 seconds of darkness, providing the delay Interval, and the third three 
geometric figures projected on the lower half of a screen directly in 
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front of the child. One of these three figures was identical to the 
stimulus figure in the first slide. The child matched them by pushing 
one of three telegraph keys located immediately under the figures. A 
correct match brought an automatically dispensed reward. Behavior during 
the delay periods was recorded, and frequency counts were made on verbal- 
izations obviously referring to the figures and on the tracing of a 
pattern with the fingers, either on the screen, the table, or in the air. 
Findings: Children showed significantly poorer performance 

Intervals were longer. A random presentation of . v 

performance significantly. There was near perfect matching (98.5 percent; 
following: delays where some verbal label was attached to the stimuli or 
when the stimuli were traced with the fingers; this was true regardless 

of the length of delay . 

Duration: December 1967-November 1968. 

Investlgator(s): William F. Patton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Depart- 

ment of Pediatrics, University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Tex. 
77550 

Cooperating group(s): National Institutes of Health, Public Health 

Service. uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Submitted to British Journal of Psychology , 1969. 



CHIU) HEAD INJURY PROJECT 

Purpose: To investigate the early and long-term effects of head injury 

in children. . . . ^ j j 

Subjects: Boys and girls who have sustained head injuries, ranging in 

age from birth through 14. 

Methods: Children are studied through a longitudinal, controlled clinical 

investigation in which the natural history of head injury within the 
neurological, EEG, psychiatric, and psychometric disciplines is determined, 
and the interrelationships between the disciplines are evaluated. Data 
analysis focuses on age-effect relationships and factors which may have 
prognostic value in terms of the functional end result. It is expected 
that results of investigation will be readily applicable to clinical 
situations. Availability of prognostic criteria will be of value in the 
acute phase of injury, in planning rehabilitation, and in the medico-legal 
sphere. Findings may also enhance understanding of the maturing nervous 
system's response to injury. 

Duration: 1964-contlnulng. 

Investlgator(s): Perry Black, M.D., C.M., Assistant Professor of 

Neurological Surgery, Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, 

Baltimore, Md. 21205. ^ 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 

Stroke, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
WcXf • 

Publlcatlonsi: The Po sttraumatic Syndrome in Children: Char acteristics 

and Incidence, by P. Black et aTI Springfield, Ill.| Charles C. Thomas, 
in press"7"’l969 ; in Proceedings of the International Conference on the Late 
Effects of Head Injury. Washington, D. C. , 1968. 



INVESTIGATION OF CONGENITAL DEAFNESS 

Purpose: To investigate the history and diagnosis of congenital hearing 

loss, and to follow up the effects of therapy. 

Subjects r. Patients at the Hard-of-Hearing Clinic, Hospital for Sick 
Children. 
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Methods: Parents fill out a questionnaire covering family, birth, health, 

speech, and hearing history, general development, emotional and social 
adjustment, and school data. Children receive an audiometric evaluation 

when possible. 

Duration: February 1968-continuing. , , „ ^ i » j 

Investig ator(s): D. P. Mitchell, F.R.C.S., Chief of Otolaryngology, and 

Patricia E. Fenton, M.B., B.S., Clinical Fellow, The Hospital for Sick 
Children, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 



24-GE-l TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL AND ADULT DEAF 

Purpose: To develop predictors for the successful vocational adjustment 

of deaf persons. 

Subjects: Deaf high school students and adults. 

Methods: Vocational endurance is used as the criterion for measuring the 

vocat io n al adjustment of the students; vocational endurance and level of 
vocational adjustment are used with the adults. Predictors are selected 
from a battery of tests including GATB Culture Fair Form, a lipreading 
test, Weingarten Interest Test, Bender Gestalt, Gottschalt Figures, and 
Gates Reading Survey. 

Duration: June 1966-May 1969. _ 

Investigator(s): David G. Berger, Ph.D., Director, Community Mental 

Health Research Office, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 19J40; 

Dr. William Craig, State School for the Deaf, and T. J. Holdt, Employment 
Placement Officer, State Board of Control, Capitol Building, Salem, Ore. 
97301 

Cooperating group(s): Social and Rehabilitatior. Service, U. S. Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-GE-2 APPLICATION OF VULNERABILITY AND COPING CONCEPTS TO "TOTAL THERAPY" OF 
BRAIN-DAMAGED CHILDREN 

Purpose: To deal with the multiple cumulative problems arising frojn the 

complexities of the social, emotional, and educational adaptations which 
brain-damaged children confront, and to help them to cope with multiple 
interacting vulnerabilities and develop strengths. 

Subjects: Children with brain damage or other organic difficulties which 

interfere with their adaptational capacities. 

Methods: A "total therapy" approach, with integration of educational work, 

work with the family, and a multifaceted therapy program with the children. 
Duration: Not reported— August 1969. _ ^ 

Inv estigator(s) : J. Cotter Hirschberg, M.D., Associate Director and 

Supervisor of Therapy, Children's Hospital, Lois Barclay Murphy, Ph.D., 
Director, and Alice Moriarty, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, Division of 
Developmental Research, Research Department, The Mennlnger Foundation, 

Topeka, Kan. 66601. ^ 

Cooperating group (s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-GE-3 EVALUATION OF THE PERDONCINI METHOD OF AUDITORY TRAINING 

Purpose: To determine the effect of a specific approach to auditory 

training upon auditory reception skills (frequency, intensity, duration, 
discrimination, and speech reception thresholds). 
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Subjects ; 36 children equally divided Into two groups. , 

iietnods: Ohe group receives auditory tral^^lng In the Perdonclnl method. 



while the other receives traditional auditory training and educational 
procedure^. Auditory discrimination and speech reception skills will be 
evaluated using automated procedures. Modular programming systems are 
employed so that subject responses dictate the degree of difficulty of 
subsequent stimuli. 

Duration: February 1968-June 1969. 

Robert L. HcCroskey, Ph.D., Professor of Logopedics, 



Investlgator(s) ; 

Wichita State University, and Director of Professional Services, Institute 
of Logopedics, 2400 Jardlne Dr., Wichita, Kan. 67219. 

Publications; Plan to publish In Volta Review. 



DEMONSTRATION OF HOME AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT NEEDED TO FACILITATE MOBILirf 
INSTRUCTION FOR BLIND YOUTH 



Purpose ; To demonstrate the effectiveness of an orientation and mobility 
training program for blind adolescents utilizing parents, teachers, and 
mobility specialists. 

Subjects ; 51 blind adolescents. 

Methods: Earlier work Identified essential orientation and mobility 



skills. (See Researcih Relating to Children , Bull. No. 20-FG-12.) 

Teachers of blind youth were given a course in orientation and mobility 
training and understood the task of teaching the basic technique. Through 
conferences and group meetings, the parents received Instruction in the 
nature of the training. Mobility specialists gave Individual Instruction 
In cane techniques. 

Finding s; Teachers were able to give major assistance with the Instruc- 
tion In basic techniques. It required approximately 108 hours of 
Individual Instruction by the specialists to develop adequate skills to 
satisfy the needs of the typical blind youth. Parents who had acquired 
the necessary skill to work successfully with the problems of bllndn.^ss 
were able also to provide adequate support for the orientation and 
mobility training. 

Duration ; July 1965-November 1968. 

Investigator (s) ; Francis E. Lord, Ph.D., Director of Special Education 
Center, Department of Special Education, California State College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90032. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Rehabilitation Services Administration, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Limited number of copies of report available from Dr. Lord. 



NEUROPSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AND OPEN HEART SURGERY 



Purpose ; To continue to assess the beneficial and/or deleterious effects 
upon the maturing central nervous system of cardiac surgery, with accom- 
panying lowered body temperature and diversion of blood supply outside 
the body. In children with congenital heart defects; to assess the vary- 
ing effects of such factors as type of cardiac abnormality, type of 
operation, and age of operation on brain functioning. (See Research 
Relating t.o Children . Bull. No. 20-FG-13.) 

Subjects ; 335 children, ages 15 months to 18 ye^rs. 

Methods: Children are examined before open heart surgery by means of 



psychological tests, a neurological examination, and an electroencephalo- 
gram. Certain tests are repeated In the postoperative recovery period, 
again six months after surgery, and at yearly Intervals thereafter. 
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ERIC 



larKl Su^ber are relatively Inmiature in visual-motor perception Very fevr 
Dositive neurological findings have been reported. A somewhat 
p^SorWoHSL Sould be expected of abnormal EEG-s have been noted. 

purat^; J?”““\iIfH“?in!ei”®i.D. . Director. Institute of Neurologi- 

?!\onzkrPh.D?fleLS«h'l^piogist“^ 

iiPfs^£H:eriS 

Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfa . 
Publications; Journal articles in preparation. 



A PARENT-CENTERED PROGRAM FOR PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILDREN 



Purnose* To demonstrate th^? value of early parental training and 
effec€ ~of parental attitudesX in the preschool instruction of the congeni- 
tally deaf child. 

«?iih -i*»rts* 43 families with deaf children. . 

M*»ti^nds”* Durlne the first semester, families attend two half-hour 
sessi o ns weekly^during which the child receives individual tutoring, while 
^hfoa^Lrobserverand maintains notes of activities Tutor and parent 
discuss child's program and behavior, and contrast, through 
a hearing child, behavior due to deafness. Later in the semester, p 
administers instructions and therapy to the child and, J*' 
session participates in discussions. During the second semester the 
oa?ent uSder guidance, tutors the child and is evaluated and instructed 
on her 'merits or shortcomings. Evaluation of Parental attitudes through 
the PARI Scale and a comparison of two groups — parent teaching own child 
or ano?Lr cMlS--are reviewed by staff. Longitudinal study of program's 
effects follows on a yearly basis. 

Duration: September 1966-May 1969. noiiR 

Tnvesti g a tor(s) : David Luterman, Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 02116. 

Loperating~ir5dp(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



24-GE-7 CHILD AMPUTEE PROSTHETICS PROJECT 



purpose ; To conduct the field evaluation and complete the ^®v®l°P®®”* 

/I \^a te rminal device design, (2) a unitized passive above-elbow 

(3) an all-plastic wrist unit, and (4) an electric cart; to 

id areas of research and development needed in °ther upper 

extremity prosthetic fabrication techniques and components. (See Researe n 

Relating to Children , Bull . No . 18— T— 45 . ) 

Inve^t Tg a tor(s) : ^^ArthSr°j!^Moss^ ‘ m .D . , Chairman, and Yoshio Setoguchi, 

STd Proiect ¥edical Director and Associate Physician, Department of 

S^iit^IcsriimiS J iullally. M.D. . Research Orthopedics Surgeon, and 
Clinical Instructor, Department of Surgery, University of California 

School of Medicine, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. Daal,ov^^^^ +a+ion 

Coooeratine group(s): Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, uT S. Depa Ttment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Mentally Retarded 



24-HA-l THE INCIDENCE OF MENTAL RETARDATION: A PILOT STUDY 

Purpose: To study the prevalence and distribution of mental retardation 

as related to social and demographic variables; to study its psychological 

and sociological nature. j * t ^ 

Subjects : The 610 inhabitants of two villages in Prince Edward Island, 

Methods: Each subject is individually interviewed and administered a 

variet y of psychological tests including the Goodenough-Harris Drawing 
Test, subtests of the WISC, The Vineland Social Maturity Scale, and 
measures of affect, verbal hostility, and socialization. Family, life 
history, and demographic data such as age, religion, sex, and rural or 
urban residence are collected. 

Duration: February 1968-con tinuing. « 

Investlgator(s): C. W. Portal-Foster, Ph.D., Director, D. Susan Butt, 

Ph.D., and Douglas L. Tate, M.A., Research Branch, Canadian Welfare 
Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 

Publications: Two reports available from Canadian Welfare Council; 

additional publications planned. 



24-HA-2 A SAMPLING OF NARC MEMBERSHIP OPINION REGARDING CRITICAL ISSUES IN MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Purpose: To estimate the consensus and range of opinions of the member- 

shipof the National Association for Retarded Children regarding three 
main Issues which constituted the theme of the 1967 National Convention: 
(1) can arc's effectively reach the underprivileged or socially disadvan- 
taged?, (2) can ARC'S divest themselves of services and survive?, (3) can 
the needs of the mentally retarded be met through generic services or 
will they be submerged and neglected? 

Subjects: An estimated 800 members of NARC, many of whom are parents or 

guardians of retarded children. 

Methods: A questionnaire was administered to the NARC membership follow- 

Ing a series of dlscusslons of the three main Issues. Data from the 
Instrument were analyzed at the University of Oregon Computing Center. 
Opinions were evaluated according to several sets of demographic and 
personal criteria. Other analyses evaluated such factors as range and 
qiallty of services as a function of geographic area, etc. 

Duration: August 1967-January 1968. 

Investigator (s): Gordon Mullenix, M.S., Research Assistant, and James E. 

CrossonV Ed.D., Director of Research, Research and Training Center in 
Mental Retardation, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 97403. 




Director of Research. Fairview 

g^ssirsbrsr^rsn "rtioS:Y;.?itut; SI 

Development , PublicT Health Service, U. S. Department of Heaitn, 
Publications; Report of first year pilot study in preparation, 



1969. 



A CENSUS-GENEALOGICAL ANALYSIS OF CULTURAL FAMILIAL MENTAL RETARDATION 

Puroose- To develop research strategies incorporating f“^!;^oP°^°Sical 
methodology; to refine research techniques, train assistants, and coll 

Subdectsf *^Mentally retarded young adults, ages 

traini ng in vocational, social, and home management skills at the Pearl 

MetLdI“^®pJocedS?l4 Se?4 initiated among the families of subjects avail- 
iili^^hrPelrrBSck Center. Evaluations of the several data collection 
S?iltegies were mad^in regard to the unique interview characteristics of 
the pilot sample. Refinements, adjustments, 

anthronoloeical procedures were effected as indicated. While essentially 
none of the pilot subjects was classifiable as cultural familial mentally 
retarded existing relationships between the Research and Training Center 
Md Pewi Buck CeStcr provided access to families under mutually support- 
ive and professionally controlled conditions. 

Duration: July 1967-January 1968. ^ * 4. <mri 

invesB ^ator(s) : Arthur Perlin, B.A., Research Assistant, Research and 

T?ainin| CenLr in Mental Retardation, Dniversity of Oregon. Eugene, Ore. 

97403. 



1 W(^ ASSOCIATION NORMS: ADOLESCENT RETARDATES 

Puroose* To obtain word association norms for middle and high 
mentaT"retardates , and to compare the obtained no^s 
With corresDondlns norms obtained for normal children by Palermo and 
Jenkins (see Resea rch Relating to Children . Bull. No. 14-E-6) to determine 

how sex, mental age, I.«., and chronological ®«® i00°Kirls°St 

Subjects ; 1,000 institutionalized retardates; 100 boys and 100 girls at 

Method^*'''Th?stiiili”ere*thr2o“woJd'list used by Palermo and Jenkins, 
the K iHt-Rosanoff list, plus 100 additional words. ?“Djects wMe tested 
individually by the oral presentation method. Experimenter read the 
stimulus words to subject who responded with the first word he thought of. 
Experimenter recorded each response. 

Findings ; Data being analyzed. 

Duration: July 1966— July 1969. . . Tw^no 

Investig ' a tor(s); Herman H. Spitz, Ph.D., Director of Research, and Inna 
R. Gerjuoy, Ph.D. (deceased). Research Scientist, E. R. Johnstone Training 
and Research Center, Bordentown, N. J. 08505. 

Coooerating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

De?g!Smenf , ^?Sb? - i/H ealth Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare. 

Publications ; Final report, July 1969, 
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24-HC-2 



24-HC-3 



24-HC-4 



DEVELOPMENT OF A TECHNIQUE FOR THE ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIORAL TRANSACTIONS IN 
NATURAL ENVIRONMENTS 

Purpose: To Investigate the behavior of mentally retarded young adults 

In a school workshop setting In order to (1) test and further develop a 
transactional analysis Instrument and (2) assess behaviors related to 
their vocational and social adjustment. 

Subjects: Mentally retarded young adults, age 16 and oyer, receiving 

training in vocational, social, and home management skills at the Pearl 
Buck Center, Eugene, Ore. 

Methods: Continuing data will be collected in terms of (1) behavior, 

“(2) direction of behavior, (3) respondent to the behavior, and (4) conse- 
quence of behavior (or reinforcement). Analyses of the data will be made 
to determine the range and types of contingencies operating in regard to 
the adaptation of the retardate to the specified environments. From 
these analyses, preliminary definitions of "critical behavior" will be 
developed. Concomitant studies will be made of the effects of observers 
upon the recording environment and the determination of optimal recording 
intervals with regard to obtalnment of maximally descriptive data. 
Duration: October 1967— September 1968. 

Investlgator(s) : James Crosson, Ed.D., Director of Research, Research 

and Training Center in Mental Retardation, University of Oregon; and Ed 
Shlman, M.S., Social Worker, Lane County Mental Health Clinic, Eugene, 
Ore. 97401. 



WORD ASSOCIATION NORMS FOR THE RETARDED 

Purpose: To establish retardate norms for the Palermo-Jenklns modlflca- 

tion Of the Kent-Rosanof f Word List. 

Subjects: 200 borderline and 200 mildly retarded subjects, 60 each at 

ages 8, 11, 14, and 17. All are nonlnstltutlonallzed cultural familial 
retardates. 

Methods : Associations to the 200-word Palmermo- Jenkins list will be 

obtained from each child individually. Each will be exposed to 10 test 
sessions over a period of 10 weeks. Twenty words will be presented 
during each test session. 

Duration : December 1967-June 1970. 

Investigator(s) : Herbert J. Prehm, Ph.D., Director, Research and 

Training Center in Mental Retardation, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

Ore. 97403. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE OBJECT CONCEPT IN SEVERELY AND PROFOUNDLY RETARDED 
CHIIDREN 

Purpose: To obtain longitudinal and cross-sectional data on the develop- 

ment of the object concept (normally achieved during the first two years 
of life) in severely and profoundly retarded young children. 

Subjects: All residents of Central Wisconsin Colony, ages one to five, 

who, upon preliminary screening, were found able to visually follow a 
slowly moving stimulus and to grasp on sight. 

Methods: The items used were adapted from Piaget's work by GoulnHDecarle 

(1965) and represented object concept Stages III through VI (b). Children 
were tested individually In a play situation, with each item being 
repeated until a pass or fall could be scored. Testing continued until 
the series of seven items was completed, or until the child failed two 
consecutive items. Children whose behavior was Inconsistent, or whose 
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attention span was short » were seen a second tine. Each child will be 
classified according to the stage of object concept behavior shown, and 
the modal stage level in each of the five C.A, groups will be compared. 
Those children who failed to attain Stage VI (b) will serve as the longi- 
tudinal sample, and will be retested at monthly intervals for the next 
year, or until they attain the final object concept stage. 

Findings: Of 122 children seen initially, only 50 passed the preliminary 

screening. Initial object concept testing showed the following cross- 
sectional pattern: none of the children in Groups 1 and 2 (ages 1 to 1-11 

and 2 to 2-11) succeeded in passing all items, while in Groups 3 through 
5, percent showing object concept was inversely related to C.A. Further 
analysis of the role of M.A. and/or diagnosis in these group differences 
is planned. 

Duration : Hay 1968-August 1969. 

Investigator(s) : M. Judith Wohlhueter, U.A., Research Analyst, and 

Ronald M. Slndberg, Ph.D., Department of Behavioral Science Research, 
Central Wisconsin Colony and Training School, Madison, Wls, 53704. 
Publications: Information will be available from Mrs. Wohlhueter. 



24-HE-I studies IN PA I RED -ASSOC I ATE LEARNING: AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF 

TWO METHODS OF ORIGINAL LEARNING ON RETENTION 

Purpose : To compare two methods of learning on both learning and 

retention scores of mentally retarded and normal children. 

Subjects ; 40 retarded children with I.Q.'s between 50 and 85, and 40 
normal children with I.Q.'s between 90 and 110, all from the Eugene and 
Springfield, Ore. public schools. 

Methods ; Subjects were run to a learning criterion using either the 
Method of Adjusted Learning or the Method of Equal Amount Learned 
(Gillette, 1936). Retention was assessed by recall and rel^arnlng scores 
after a 24-hour period. Analysis of covariance was used in a 2x2 design. 
Duration ; September 1966-September 1968. 

Investigator(s) : Herbert J. Prehm, Ph.D., Director, Research and 

Training Center in Mental Retardation, University of Oregon, Eugene 97403; 
and Ray D. Stinnett, Ed.D., Assistant Professor, Eastern Oregon College, 

La Grande, Ore. 97850. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Final report upon completion of project. 



24-HE-2 STUDIES IN PAIRED-ASSOCIATE LEARNING: ROTE LEARNING PERFORMANCE OF 

RETARDED AND NORMAL SUBJECTS 

Purpose ; To compare the rote learning performance of retarded and normal 
children during the response learning and associative hook-up stages of 
paired-associate learning; to analyze types of errors made by retardates, 
and to determine if the performance deficit exhibited by them occurs 
during the early or later stages of the learning process. 

Subjects ; 40 retarded children from junior and senior high school EMR 
classes, and 40 nonretarded children from intermediate and junior high 
school regular classes. 

Methods ; Children were tested individually in a distraction-free room 
within their local school. The paired associates list was comprised of 
8 or 10 pairs of nonmeaningful (to control for previous experience) paired 
associates. The criterion of learning was three consecutively correct 
responses. The list was learned using the method of adjusted learning. 
Duration ; October 1967-February 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; Herbert J. Prehm, Ph.D., Director, Research and Training 
Center in Mental Retardation, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 97403. 
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24-HE-3 AN ANALYSIS OF THE GENERALIZABILITY OF SENSORIMOTOR TRAINING 

Purpose: To evaluate the generalizability of Kephart's sensorimotor 

training system, a perceptual-motor training regime for \ . 

learning disorders (see Research Relating to Children^ No. 17-K-2), 

specifically, to test null hypotheses that sensorimotor training o®® ^o 
promote generalized body image development or various higher level abili- 
ties. that the effects of gross sensorimotor training do not generalize 
to finger localization, and that attention-comparison control procedures 
have no effect on any performances measured by the various scales. 
Subjects: 59 moderately and severely retarded institutionalized males, 

ages 9 to 15. j. jj j 

Methods: Boys were randomly selected, matched on the basis of diagnosis, 

age and I.Q., and divided into one experimental and two control groups. 
Experimental group underwent a program of Kephart sensorimotor training, 
one control group was used to determine effects of "attention motivation , 
and second control group received no treatment. Test battery, consisting 
of Eye, Hand, and Ear Test, Personal Orientation Test, Bender Gestalt, 
Wise, Finger Localization Test, and Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey, was 
administered and results determined by analysis of variance and t tests. 
Findings: Results indicate that sensorimotor training does 

image development but does not demonstrate generalizability to higher 
level abilities, including general intelligence, or to finger localiza- 
tion. Data also clarify the specific role played by the "attention- 
training" which occurs in sensorimotor training. Results demonstrate 
significant generalized effects from attention-reinforcement control 
procedures . 

Duration: February-July 1968. _ . . ^ 

Investlgator(s): Michael P. Maloney, Ph.D. Candidate, Psychologist^ 

Thomas S. Ball, Ph.D., Chief Psychologist, and Clara Lee Edgar, Ph.D., 
Psychologist, Pacific State Hospital, Pomona, Calif. 91766. 

Publications : Article to be submitted to American Journa l of Mental 

Deficiency. 



24-HF-l LONG-TERM TREATMENT OF PHENYLKETONURIA 

Purpose: To obtain data on proper diagnosis and definitive treatment for 

children with classical phenylketonuria, hyperphenylalaninemia, transient 
tyroslnemia, transient hyperphenylalaninemia, and untreated phenylketonu— 
SL . 

Subjects: More than 50 patients under study from varying periods up to 

age 12. 

Methods: The diagnosis of phenylketonuria or any of the spectrum of 

diseases which have hyperphenylalaninemia as one of the laboratory 
findings has utilized loading tests on the parents to define the hetero- 
zygote state, to follow up the diet of children on treatment, and other 
psychological, social, and biochemical studies. 

Findings: It is clear that phenylketonuria diagnosed early leads to 

prevention of mental retardation. 

Duration: July 1967-continuing. , _ ^ 

Investigator (s): Harry A. Waisman, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Pediatrics, 

Kennedy Laboratory , Children's Hospital, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wls. 53706. 

Cooperating group(s): Mental Retardation Center, University of Wisconsin. 

Publications; A 10-year long-term followup report in preparation, 1968. 
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24-HF-2 









HISTIDINEMIC-LIKE BEHAVIOR IN CHILDREN RECOVERED FROM KWASHIORKOR 

Purpose: To test the hypothesis that| because of biochemical similarities 

found among children with frank kwashiorkor and chronically malnourished 
mothers and those found among children with PKU and hlstldlnemlaf children 
recovered from infantile protein malnutrition should show, as a part of 
their mental retardation behavior, symptoms similar to histldlnemla, 
consisting of depressed haptic function, depressed auditory memory, normal 
audiograms, and visual-cortical tracking ability. 

Subjects: 42 children, ages 4 to 15, recovered from kwashiorkor, and 248 

controls matched for age, both urban and rural samples. 

Methods: Child receives physical examination, history is taken, and a 

battery of s^tests is administered. Tests consist of audiograms, oral 
stereognosi^^ (visual and haptic recognition of forms developed by James 
Bosma, 1965) i" visual tracking (visual signal input imitated by child), 
random number series, and test phrases, repeated and recorded for error 
scoring. Error scoring curves were developed for each subpopulation and 
analyzed by parametric and nonparametrlc scoring procedures. 

Findings : Recovered children did show histidinemic-like symptoms. 

Duration: May 1967-December 1969. 

Investlgator(s) : Carl J. Witkop, D.D.S., M.A. , Professor and Chairman, 

Human and Oral Genetics, School of Dentistry, and Roberto Umana, M.D., 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biochemistry, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55455; Gllda Baldlzon, M.S., Speech Pathologist, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Cooperating group(s): Ford Foundation. 

Publications: In Oral Sensation and Perception . James Bosma (Ed.). 

Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 2nd ed., in press, 1968. 



24-HG-I speaking FUNDAMENTAL FREQUENCY (SFF) CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH 
MONGOLISM 

Purpose : To compare speaking fundamental frequency (SFF) characteristics 

of normal and mongolold children. 

Subjects : Five- and six-year-old mongolold children; control group of 66 

normal speaking children matched for age and sex. 

Methods : Samples of spontaneous speech of each child were tape recorded. 

Samples are being analyzed for mean, standard deviation, and range of SFF 
by means of the Fundamental Frequency Indicator (1963). 

Findings : Normative SFF data have been derived for five- and six-year- 

olds. 

Duration : June 1967-June 1969. 

Investigator(s) : Bernd Weinberg, Ph.D., Director, Speech Research 

Laboratory, Indiana University Medical Center, Indianapolis, Ind. 46202. 
Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Publications : Journal of Speech and Hearing Research , 1969. 



24-HG-2 A PROGRAM OF ENVIRONMENTAL ENRICHMENT FOR YOUNG CHIIDREN WITH DOWN’S 
SYNDROME 

Purpose: To demonstrate on a pilot project basis the feasibility of an 

early enrichment program for children with Down's syndrome in a group 
setting. 



O 
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Subjects: Seven children with Down’s syndrome but no major medical 

problems, initially selected at ages 6 to 18 months, all of whom were 

institutionalized before age six months. Q+4„„io+Hrtn 

Methods: An adaptation of a research ward was used. Stimulation 

prngr pniig Were Carried out in both fine and gross motor activities, 
adaptive behavior, and language and speech stimulation. 

Findings: After 18 months the development of these children has been 

above what would be expected for a residential setting. 

Duration: January 1967-September 1968. 

InvestI?ator(s): Robert B. Kugel, M.D., Foundation Professor of^_^ 

Pediatrics, uHTversity of Nebraska Medical Center, Omaha, Neb. 68105. 
CooperatinK group(s): Beatrice State Home; National 

Health and Human Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and W, elf are. 



24-HG-3 RECURRENCE RISK FOR DOWN’S SYNDROME IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Purpose: To determine the empiric risk for a second affected child in 

families which have had a case of Down’s syndrome occur in the sibship. 
Subjects: Cases of Down’s syndrome and their familieSi both in and out 

of the State of Washington institutions. . ^ ^ *4 „ 

Methods: A questionnaire was sent to each identified family requesting 

Information on maternal age, birth dates of all siblings, and the occur- 
rence of known mental retardation or mongolism in first and second degree 

relatives. 

Duration: 1964-continuing. _ . 

InvestfiatorCs) : Horace C. Thuline, M.D., Research Director, Rainier 

School , Buckley , Wash. 98321. ^ . j nu 4 i-i 

Cooperating group ( s ) : Washington Association of Retarded Children. 



24-HH-l 



RESEARCH IN REMEDIAL GUIDANCE OF YOUNG RETARDED CHILDREN 

Purpose: To develop preschool procedures and materials which are 

remedial in that they weaken behaviors which interfere with preacademic 
and academic behavior, and which are preventive in that they strengthen 
behaviors which facilitate and maintain such desirable behaviors. 
Subjects: Children, ages 4 to 8 , who are retarded or are not progressing 

academically. . . 1.4 

Methods: Individual organism designs, in which the child serves as his 

own control; qualified words of academic and social performance. 

Duration: September 1968-August 1971. 

Investigator (s): Sidney W. Bijou, Ph.D. , Professor of Psychology; Thomas 

E. SaJwaJ. Ph.D., Research Assistant, and Mary Grace Meier, M.A., Head 
Teacher, Child Behavior Laboratory, University of Illinois, Champaign, 

111. 61820. ^ 4 . 4 , „ -.4.U 

Cooperating group ( s ) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Journal publications planned. 



24-HH-2 FIELD TRIALS OF A NEW PROCEDURE FOR TOILET TRAINING 

Purpose: To make toilet training an easier task by instituting a ^ 
training regimen in which the necessary discriminations are learned 
in {It sequence similar to the criterion toileting behavior. 
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Subjects: Nine mentally retarded children, without speech, ages four 

to nine. 

Methods : An electronic signal generator was worn by each trainee. The 

signal emitted was coterminous with the flow of urine. At the onset of 
the signal a training trial was initiated which required a trainer to 
Intervene to terminate urine flow and to reinitiate the flow at the 
commode. The child was free to move about vmtll a training trial began, 
at which time the child stopped urinating, ran to the commode, and 
completed urination there. Children were Induced to drink large amounts 
of liquids. 

Findings: Criterion behavior including clothing manipulation was achieved 

in periods of time ranging from 5 to 22 days. In each case the behavior 
was autonomous, requiring no cues from the trainer. 

Duration: 1964-continulng. 

Investigator(s) : R. Keith Van Wagenen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 

Educational Psychology, and Lee Meyerson, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arlz. 82581. (Reported by Dr. Thomas 
H. Metos, Bureau of Educational Research, Arizona State University.) 
Cooperating group(s) : Mesa, Arlz. Association for Retarded Children. 

Publications: Submitted to Journal of Experimental Child Psychology . 



24-HH-3 BEHAVIORAL CHANGES IN EATING SKILLS IN SEVERELY AND PROFOUNDLY MENTALLY 
RETARDED GROUPS 

Purpose : To modify and Improve eating behaviors of Institutionalized 

retardates, and to systematically measure changes in these behaviors; 
secondarily, to Improve dressing and toileting behaviors. 

Subjects : 31 males and 32 females, ages 6 to 26, 42 profoundly retarded, 

20 severely retarded, and 1 moderately; control group of 8 females and 7 
males. 

Methods : Pre- and posttests of functional Independence and socially 

adaptive behaviors were given, using the Central Wisconsin Colony Scales 
of Adaptive Behavior. Staff of 21 aides was supplemented by 12 nursing 
care personnel with special training in applying behavioral modification 
techniques and providing a generally supportive milieu. Learning theory 
and reinforcement techniques were utilized over a six-month period, with 
intensive training in eating behaviors, and secondary consideration given 
to dressing, toilet training, and grooming behaviors. Analyses of 
variance tested overall treatment effects by measuring behavior changes, 
and changes were compared with those in untreated control group. 

Findings : Data indicated fairly clearcut measure of Improvement in eating 

skills in such specific areas as "fed by assistance", "fed with or without 
assistance", and "unassisted eating". Positive findings were also 
obtained in dressing skills, but because of the short duration of treat- 
ment, there were no changes in toileting skills beyond chance levels. 
Duration : 1968. 

Investigator (s ) : Earl E. Balthazar, Ph.D., Director, and George E. 

English, M.S., Department of Behavioral Science Research, Central 
Wisconsin Colony and Training School, Madison 53704; Arthur C. Nelson, 
M.S., Superintendent, Northern Wisconsin Colony and Training School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wls. 54729. 

Cooperating group (s) : Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Data available on request. 
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24-HH-4 OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF EARLY CHANGES IN BEHAVIOR IN AN INTENSIVE CARE 
PROGRAM 

Purpose! To evaluate Initial treatment effects^ of an Intensive care 
Thstitutlonal ps'Ograis by measuring behavioral changes. 

Subjects: 16 children ranging from profoundly to severely mentally 

retarded, chosen at random from among the 40 children at Central Wisconsin 
Colony and Training School who presented the greatest difficulty in 
nursing and social management on the wards. v.. 

Methods: Children were randomly divided into an experimental unit, which 

was given intensive general nursing care treatment, and a control group, 
which remained on the home ward. Treatment in the experimental group was 
Initially rendered on an emotionally accepting, moderately passive milieu 
basis, and was designed to provide individual opportunities for external 
stimulation. Learning theory and reinforcement techniques were utilized 
along with ’’nurturant nursing" . Children were pretested and posttested 
three months after treatment had begun, on the Central Wisconsin Scales 
of Adaptive Behavior, "Social Behaviors" section. Scores were factor 
analyzed, and 15 factors, ranging from rudimentary to complex types of 
social behavior, were obtained. A repeated 2x2 analysis of variance 
design was used to test the overall treatment effects between the two 
groups . 

Findings: Experimental group showed improvement in nonverbal levels of 

conununiFatlon and in interpersonal activities when compared to the control 
group. Measured changes in adaptive social behavior were on the whole 
highly significant, or showed marked tendencies toward significance. 
Effects of the nursing program were clearly demonstrated in providing the 
predicted changes In behavior. 

Duration ; Not reported. 

Investigator(s) ; Ronald M. Sindberg, Ph.D., Earl E. Balthazar, Ph.D., 
Director, and George E. English, M.S., Department of Behavioral Science 
Research, and Patricia McNelly, R.N., Central Wisconsin Colony and Train- 
ing School, Madison, Wis. 53704. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Data available on request. 



24-HI-l A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF AN INTENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM ON THE MOTOR 
SKILLS OF YOUNG EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHIIDREN 

Purpose: To develop motor skills in mentally retarded children which 

will facilitate their acceptance in play activities and social success in 
childhood; to provide greater vocational choice in later life. 

Subjects ; Experimental and control group of educable mentally retarded 
children; nonnal children. 

Methods: Motor skills necessary for the mastery of games played by 

children, ages 4 to 10, were identified and a program suitable to train- 
ing the mentally retarded child in these skills was devised, with the 
development of new training techniques when necessary . Training program 
was administered to experimental group. Pre— and posttest measures of 
motor ability and specific motor skills were obtained for experimental 
and control groups to test effectiveness of program. Specific motor 
skills of normal children were measured to provide information on the 
level of competence the retarded child might obtain. 

Duration : December 1966-December 1968. 

Investigator (s) : Sheila A. Ross, Ph.D., Senior Research Associate, Palo 

Alto Medical Research Foundation, Palo Alto, Calif. 94301. 

Cooperating group ( s ) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1969. 
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24-HK-l MEASUREMENT OF PARENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR CHIU)REN'S DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose ; To develop techniques which quantify variables believed to be | 

Important working with parents of retarded children. \ 

Subjects ; 190 parents of 117 children seen at a handicapped children's 
clinic. f 

Methods ; A number of techniques were piloted which elicit, quantify, and | 

validate parental perceptions of their children's current and future ] 

behavioral attainments . I 

Findings ; Two reliable measuring techniques were Identified which assess | 

parents' realism In perceiving their children's current development and | 

likely future attainments. Preliminary findings employing these tech- | 

nlques with parents of retarded children are reported. I 

Duration ; June 1965-contlnulng. I 

Investlgator(s) ; Wolf Wolfensberger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of | 

Medical Psychology and Mental Retardation Research Scientist, Nebraska | 

Psychiatric Institute, University of Nebraska Medical Center, Omaha, Neb. I 

68105; Richard A. Kurtz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology, I 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dsune, Ind. 46556. | 

Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation | 

Service, and National Institute of Child Health and Hiunan Development, | 

Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. | 

Publications ; Genetic Psychology Monographs , in press, 1968. | 



Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally III 



24-JA-l MENTAL HEALTH SCREENING AND FOLLOWUP OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Purpose ; To determine an adequate method of screening the mental problems 
of preschool children and to learn the prognosis of the main problems. 
Subjects ; 100-500 three-year-old children. 

l! ethodsT Children are studied through direct observation and tests. 
Questionnaires are administered to parents to provide Information on 
family background and the Individual child. Studies will be repeated 
once or twice each year. 

Duration ; April 1968-contlnulng. 

I nves t Igator ( s ) ; Kellchl Mlzushlma, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, and 
Yutaka Aklyama, M.A., Research Assistant, Rlssho Women's University, 
Mlnaml-Oglshlma, Koshlgaya, Saltama-Ken, Japan. 



24-JB-l PARENTAL IMAGERY IN EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Purpose ; To determine the characteristics of father Imagery and mother 
Imagery In emotionally disturbed children; to establish an effective 
Imagery test as a projective technique. 

Subjects ; Emotionally disturbed grade school children; control groups of 
normal children. 

Methods ; Children's backgrounds are studied, and a parent-child version 
of the Imagery test developed by Investigators Is administered. 

Duration ; November 1968-September 1970. 

I nves t Igator (s) ; Kellchl Mlzushlma, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, and 
Shojl Yabukl, M.A., Research Assistant, Rlssho Women's University, 
Mlnaml-Oglshlma, Koshlgaya, Saltama-Ken, Japan. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Research Division, Tokyo Institute of Clinical 
Psychology . 

Publications ; Japanese Journal of Clinical Psychology 8, 1969. 
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24-JB-2 DRUG USE IN PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 

Purpose: To determine the relationship of social, psychological, and 

psychiatric factors to the frequent use of potentially habituating and 
addictive drugs among a young psychiatric population. 

Subjects: All consecutive admissions, ages 15 to 25, to Hillside 

Hospital: 100 drug users and control group of 100 nondrug users matched 

for age, sex, and middle class socioeconomic background. 

Methods: Questionnaire and interview with patient and parents provide^ 

data on life style and behavior prior to use of drugs and after initial 
drug use but prior to hospitalization. Patients are evaluated while in 
the hospital through use of sociometric techniques, observations, and 
ratings by doctors and nurses. A six—months' posthospitalization folloW“ 
up interview is held with patient and/or family. 

Findings: Of 40 patients studied thus far, 24 have a history of drug 

abuse. The drug users appear to have character disorders, while nondrug 
users show a higher incidence of schizophrenia. 

Duration: May 1968-April 1971. 

Investigator(s) : Melvin Cohen, Ph.D., Research Associate, Research 

Department, Hillside Hospital, Glen Oaks, N. Y. 11004. 

Coopsrsi'txnE group(s)s National Institut© of M©ntal H©alth, Public H©alth 
Service, u7 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Either several articles in psychological and psychiatric 

journals or one monograph. 



24-JB-3 FAMILY ART DIAGNOSIS AND EVALUATION 

Purpose: To assess the use of a conjoint family art structured task for 

determining the nature of family information and for measuring change in 
family interaction. 

Subjects: 15 families have been evaluated to date with a planned total 

of 50. Families are drawn from outpatient clinic of McLean Hospital. 
Methods: A family interview is followed on another occasion by a family 

art evaluation. The family art evaluation is repeated in six months. 

Both the family interview and family art evaluation are evaluated on a 
common set of dimensions as well as dimensions unique to each approach . 
Findings: Tentative findings show that the family art method adds signi- 

f leant information to understanding family dynamics, which is not 
generally obtained from a family interview. The family art method holds 
promise as a method for assessing change in family interaction. 

Duration: September 1967-continuing. 

Investigator(s) : Marvin Snider, Ph.D., Associate Psychologist, McLean 

Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont 02178, and Research Associate, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 02115. 
Publications: Publication planned. 



24-JB-4 SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE AMONG 
BROWN COUNTY GUIDANCE CLINIC CLIENTS 

Purpose: To determine and evaluate the importance of social and psycho- 

logical factors in emotional disturbance,, and to correlate these factors 
with length, type, and effectiveness of treatment. 

Subjects: All clients through age 18 at the Brown County Guidance Clinic. 

Methods : Parents of each child fill in a biographical form, and therapists 

evaluate the child. 

Duration: May 1968-continuing. 

Investigator(s) : Leah Abrahams, M.A., Research Analyst, Brown County 

Guidance Clinic, 100 N. Jefferson, Green Bay, Wis. 54301. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS IN GROWTH AND ADAPTATION IN THE PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ADOLESCENT 

Puroose: To study the dynamic and formal regularities in the f^lly 

iyitem“and the impact of these upon 

in adolescence; specifically, to define characteristics of interaction 
and individual behavior which provide evidence of identification and 
delineation and to formulate the interplay between these two processes 
and their importance in the final determination of ego identity in 
StdoX 6 SC 611 C 6 • 

Subjects; Five families selected from a. series 
representative of a range ,of adolescent emotional disturbance. 

Methods: Observation and psychological testing of families. 

Duration: 1960-continuing, „ « la*,, 

lnvesU5a tor(s) ; Eoger L. Shapiro, 11. D., Chief, Section on Personality 

Development, Adult Psychiatry Branch, National 

Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Bethesda, Md, 20014, 

Publications: Psychiatry, 1963; others. 



24-JC-l FOLLOWUP STUDIES OF SUICIDAL COMMUNICATION 

Purpose: To determine the immediate and long-term relationship of 

suicidal communications, attempts, and acts to the types and symptoms of 
psychiatric illness, the clinical course over a period of years, and 
social factors in the lives of the patients; to compare and contrast 
adolescent and adult psychiatric patients, both initially and at followup, 
with respect to suicidal communication and behavior and to the clinical 
and sociological settings in which such communication occurs; to study the 
effect of various types of psychiatric treatment on suicidal communication 
and behavior and on the outcome of Illness; to seek more effective means 
of preventing suicide by learning more about the clinical and sociological 
determinants of suicidal behavior. 

Subjects: Adolescent psychiatric inpatients; psychiatric patients 

hospltaTlzed eight years previously at an average age of 45. 

Methods: Adolescents were studied Initially and are being followed 

longitudinally with regard to the clinical picture and the presence or 
absence of suicidal communication; adults were evaluated at time of 
hospitalization and are also being followed with regard to the same 
factors. 

Duration : Not reported. ^ ^ „ 4 « « n 

Investlgator(s) I Richard W, HudgenSi M*D*| and Mari jan HerjaniCi 
Assistant Professors, and Philip I. Woerner, M.D., Instructor, Department 
of Psychiatry, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo, 

63 no 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uT S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



24-JE-l SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATIONS OF AUTISTIC BEHAVIOR 

Purpose: To determine effects of social isolation over a prolonged 

period of time on children suffering from early infantile autism; to 
learn whether bizarre behavior manifested in the presence of examiners 
would persist when the children were alone. 

Subjects: 6 autistic children and 1 child with Down’s syndrome. 

Methods: The children were placed in a sound attenuated room fo*’ ® 

period of six hours, the only intervention being to feed them lunch 



!■ 



during the middle of the session. They were observed for specific 
autistic behaviors, particularly hand flapping. The frequency and 
duration of occurrence of these behaviors were recorded on a multiple 
event recorder. 

Findings; The peaks of autistic activity were found to occur at random 
intervals, and there was no evidence of periodic or cyclic patterning. 
Although moment to moment variation was often considerable, the average 
amount of the behavior over prolonged periods of time was relatively 
consistent. 

Duration ; 1964-1968. 

Investigator (s) ; Arthur D. Sorosky, M.D., Edward M. Ornitz, M.D., Morton 
B. Brown, Ph.D., and Edward R. Ritvo, M.D., Department of Child 
Psychiatry, University of California Medical Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90024 . 

Cooperating group(s); National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Archives of General Psychiatry . April 1968; further publi- 
cations within the next year will deal with effects of changing environ- 
mental variables on children's behavior. 



24-JF-l SCHIZOPHRENIC PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose; To conduct a retrospective study of the childhood of persons 
who become schizophrenic as adults. 

Methods; School records of children later hospitalized for schizophrenia 
are analyzed in order to describe and understand social behavior, school 
adjustment, and general character development. 

Findings; Schizophrenic boys as a group are clearly different from their 
controls, being more disagreeable, disruptive, and scholastically 
unmotivated. 

Duration; 1965-1970. 

Investigator(s) ; Norman F. Watt, Ph.D., Lecturer in Clinical Psychology, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Newton, Mass, schools; Mass, hospitals; Mass. 
Department of Mental Health. 

Publications; Report in preparation. 



24-JG-l FOLLOWUP STUDY OF THIRTY-SEVEN FAMILIES DISCHARGED FROM THE PROJECT 

RELATED TO THE STUDY AND TREATMENT OF DISTURBED ADOLESCENTS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES 

Purpose; To obtain information about the present state of previously 
disturbed adolescents and their families in terms of problems that moti- 
vated admission to the study and treatment project, and how each member 
of the family perceives the effect of therapy in relation to whatever 
changes may have taken place. 

Methods; Interviews with various family members will isolate and identi- 
fy factors related to the total therapeutic experience such as impact of 
hospitalization, ward milieu, family, couple, and individual therapy, and 
the outcomes as felt by the adolescent patient and his family; outcomes 
will be evaluated on the basis of a number of categories. 

Duration; July 1968-July 1970. 

Investigator(s); Carmen Amoro's-Cabrera, M.A., Clinical Social Worker, and 
James Sabin, M.D., Clinical Associate, Personality Development Section, 
Adult Psychiatry Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 
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24-JG-2 DEVELOPMENT OF FILIAL THERAPY: PROCESS AND CASE FACTORS 
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Purpose: To develop further the clinical technique and the theoretical 

base of filial therapy, a method for treating emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren by training their parents to play with them at home and under obser- 
vation at the Psychological Clinic; to test hypotheses concerning the 
relationships among; types of parents' and children's personalities or 
problems; parents' ability to perform the prescribed role; process that 
occurs in the child's play session; and relative success achieved in 
bringing about positive change in the child. 

Subjects: Emotionally disturbed children under age iO; their parents. ^ 

Methods: Parents are trained in therapeutic play with their children at 

the Clinic in groups of six to eight. Role that parent assumes in these 
play sessions is modeled after the role usually assumed by a client- 
centered play therapist. After training, the parents continue to meet 
with the therapist for two hours weekly to receive supervision on home 
play sessions and for therapeutic discussion of other problems. Course 
of treatment is usually 18 months or less. 

Findings: Clinical experience with 12 groups who are currently engaged 

in or have completed treatment, and certain empirical findings, suggest 
that filial therapy is a promising technique in the treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children, and one which affords economy of profes- 
sional time and resources. 

Duration: September 1966-August 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; Bernard Guerney, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 
and Director, Psychological Clinic, Douglass College, Rutgers, The State 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 08903. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



FOLLOWUP OF ADOLESCENTS FIVE YEARS AFTER ADMISSION TO A PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITAL 



Purpose: To evaluate current adjustment of former psychiatric patients; 

to assess reactions to hospitalization experience. 

Subjects ; All patients, ages 13 through 19, hospitalized three months or 
more from September 1961 through May 1963. 

Methods: Criteria for evaluation of current adjustment Include symptom- 

A 



atology , school and work performance, and interpersonal relationships, 
computer system will analyze variables under case study analysis of 
demographic study factors and hospitalization program. Patients and their 
families and/or significant professional persons are interviewed. 

Duration: 1966-Spring 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; Mollie Grob, S.M., Research Social Worker, and Golda 



Edinburg, M,s7^ Director, Department of Social Work, McLean Hospital, 
Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-JI-2 CHILD AND ADOLESCENT THERAPY PROJECT 



Purpose: To develop (1) child and adolescent programs in the state 

mental hospitals in Texas, (2) a training program for resident psychia- 
trists, social workers, special education teachers, and child care 
workers, and (3) a research program; to provide a public education and 
consultation program as a community service. 
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Subjects: Children, ages 6 to 16, who are patients at Childrenjs 

Psychiatric Hospital, a residential facility established as part of 

Austin State Hospital. ...tj 

Methods: Treatment emphasizes intensive individual care for children. 

The dally program is structured around psychotherapy, special education, 
and milieu therapy. Patient's parents are actively encouraged to parti- 
cipate. Training in child care work, social work, special education, 
and psychiatry is carried out. Research in social work, psychiatry, and 
psychology is conducted to develop new methods in child care and to 
orient and train the staff in clinical research. Operant conditioning 
and Freudian milieu therapy are carried out in conjunction with the 
recreational therapy program, occupational therapy program, special 
education program, and various enrichment programs. Both open and 
closed ward care is available. Individual psychotherapy is planned for 
every child, and group therapy is available for children and parents. 

A followup study of discharged patients will give Important information 
for evaluating various aspects of the program. 

Duration: June 1966-August 1971. 

Investigator(s): Willard Segerson, H.D., Superintendent, Austin State 

Hospital, anaUi rector, Beverly Sutton, M.D., Codirector and Chief of 
Child Psychiatry, Marjorie Lawlis, M.D., Associate Director, Carole 
Gollghtly, Ph.D., Psychologist, and Margie B. Clark, M.S.S.W., Psychia- 
tric Social Worker, Children's Psychiatric Hospital, Austin State 
Hospital, Austin, Tex. 78751. (Reported by Mildred Stout, Medical 
Secretary, Children's Psychiatric Hospital.) 

Cooperating group(s): Texas Department of Mental Health and Mental 

Retardation ; Departments of Social Work, Psychology, and Special 
Education, University of Texas; Texas Education Agency; Austin Indepen- 
dent School District; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Article in preparation by Dr. Gollghtly. 



24-JI-3 UNIT FOR TREATMENT OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHIIDREN 

Purpose: To develop and study a program of Inpatient care for emotionally 

disturbed children. 

Subjects: Nonretarded children with emotional and developmental problems. 

MethodsT Inpatient program is planned to correct deficiencies, supply 
counsel, reeducate, and prepare the children to reenter the community. 

The program provides medical, social, psychiatric, and psychological 
treatment, special and regular education classes, and planned recreation. 
Individual attention is given through cooperation of a Grandparent's 
Program for individual and group activities. Cultural deprivation, 
socioeconomic, educational, and motivational factors are investigated. 
Findings : Older children have been assisted through rehabilitation 

services, and selected children have been attending public schools in 
Mason County. 

Duration : February 1965-continuing. 

Investigator(s) : Kenneth N. Byrne, M.D., Superintendent, Lakln State 

Hospital, Lakln, W. Va. 25250. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, u7 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Socially Deviant 



24-KA-I the sociocultural CONTEXT OF PREMARITAL CHILDBIRTH IN AMERICAN CITIES: 
AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION 



Purpose: To explore the social and cultural setting in which young women 

come to be mothers. The incidence of childbearing among American women 
under age 21 has been increasing. There is very little useful information 
on the sociocultural milieu in which teenage conception, pregnancy, and 
childbirth take place. There are statistical measures of the factors 
associated with these births, such as social status level, race, educa- 
tional background, but they are inadequate in accuracy and detail. 

Methods: Will employ techniques of anthropological field work, including 

extended case studies. Primary attention will be given to sex-role 
differentiation— the extent to which sexual intercourse and becoming a 
father or mother is an essential dimension of masculinity or femininity, 
other ways in which masculinity or femininity can be expressed, their 
relationship to each other, how they vary from one group to another, and 
in what ways maturation is symbolized for boys and girls in different 
groups . 

Duration: July 1968-March 1970. 

Investigator (s) : David M. Schneider, Ph.D., Director, Kinship Pro ject, 

and Professor, ^and Raymond T. Smith, Professor, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 60637. 

Cooperating group(s) : Center for Urban Studies, University of Chicago; 

Children ' s Bureau , Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Purpose: To ascertain the relative magnitude of rates of violative 

behavior among young people, by areas in Chicago; to determine the 
stability of the ranking of areas over time; to determine the character- 
istics of the community which vary in incidence or magnitude with 
variation in rates of violative behavior; and to analyze the extent to 
which the rankings of areas as measured by rates of violative behavior 
vary with changes in communities as revealed by Indexes of community 

Subjects:* Delinquents brought to court from Chicago and selected suburbs 
of Cook County since 1934. 

Methods: Rates of delinquents have been computed from data in Cook 

County "Juvenile Court records and translated Into indexes to facilitate 
comparison. 

Findings: Rates of delinquents vary widely among city communities, and 

differences persist over time. Relative magnitude of rates in most areas 
remains relatively constant. Rates go up in areas badly disrupted by 
changing population. Rates go down as new populations become acquainted 
with new institutional forms. 

Duration: 1943-November 1968. .. 

Investlgator(s): Henry D. McKay, M.A., Division Chief, Urban Studies, 

Institute forTuvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 
Publications: To be published in an updated version of Juvenile Delinr 

quency and Urban Areas , by C. Shaw and H. D. McKay. Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1942. 



24-KC-l JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND URBAN AREAS 
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24-KD-I pilot study OF PRESCHOOL DELINQUENCY 

Purpose: To document the relationship between preschool delinquent 

behavior and later delinquency as well as any possible relationship to 
later learning disabilities and psychosomatic conditions; to investigate 
the efficacy of early intervention per se, versus the possible need to 
formulate and demonstrate a special treatment technique. 

Subjects: 25 untreated antisocial boys followed up after 17 years, and 

control group of 25 untreated neurotic boys; 30 treated antisocial boys. 
Methods: Followup is 4one wherever possible by structured interview of 

parent (s) in their home. Records of local courts, Youth Service Board, 
clinics, and social agencies are checked and material rated for incidence 
of delinquency, learning disability, and psychosomatic Illness. Outcome 
of treated and untreated boys will be compared, and an attempt will be 
made to correlate outcome In the treated cases with variables In the 
treatment and Its circumstances. 

Findings: Preliminary findings indicate that special techniques have to 

be formulated for the treatment of antisocial children. There also 
seems to be a positive correlation between above-average I.Q. and outcome 
regardless of whether the child was treated or not and regardless of 
initial degree of pathology. 

Duration : May 1968-September 1969. 

Investigator (s) : Rachel M. Rosenberg, M.D., Staff Psychiatrist, James 

Jackson Putnam Children's Center, 244 Townsend St., Roxbury, Mass. 02121. 
Cooperating group ( s ) : The Grant Foundation. 

Publications: Journal of the Ameri can Academy of Child Psychiatry 7:3, 

July 1968 and 2:1, January 1963; monograph, probably September 1969. 



24-KD-2 ORGANIC BRAIN FACTORS CAUSING DELINQUENCY IN CHILDREN 

Purpose : To determine organic brain abnormalities that may contribute to 

delinquency in children. 

Subjects : Children studied both in hospitals and in clinical private 

practice. 

Methods : Neurological, psychiatric, electrqencephalographlc, and 

psychological studies. 

Findings ; Findings to date point to serious factors as organic brain 
factors In numerous cases of delinquency. 

Duration ; 1968-1970. 

Investigator (s) ; George N. Thompson, M.D., Secretary-Treasurer, Society 
of Biological Psychiatry, 2010 Wllshlre Blvd., Suite 607, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90057. 

Publications; Will be published as a monograph. 



24-KE-l STIGMA AND DELINQUENCY 

Purpose ; To test a hypothesized relationship between feelings of 
isolation and rejection and delinquency. 

Subjects ; All boys confined for one week or longer at the Johnson County 
Juvenile Hall over a six-month period. 

Methods ; Minimally structured Interview in which It is determined if the 
boys feel rejected by their nondelinquent peers, feel a "natural" affinity 
for other delinquents, and expect to get into further trouble. 

Findings ; High frequency of all three attitudes. First two attitudes 
predict for third (never present without first two). 

Duration; August 1968-January 1969. 
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Investigator (s) ; D, F. Duncan f A.S., Research Coordinator) Students of 
Social science) 12308 E. 51st St.) Independence) Mo. 64055; and 
Supervisor) Johnson County Juvenile Hall) 905 W. Spruce) Olathe) Kan. 
66061. 

Publications ; Publication planned as part of theoretical paper in 
interdisciplinary journal . 



PERSONALITY TRAITS AND ATTITUDES OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS WITH BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERS 
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Purpose : To explore the relationships between adolescent delinquent | 

girls* personality traits and philosophies of human nature. 

Subjects : Residents of state correctional schools in Tennessee and | 

Florida. I 

Methods ; Girls were administered Philosophy of Human Nature Scale) I 

Tennessee Self-Concept Scale) Locus of Control Scale) and Junior-Senior « 

High School Personality Questionnaire. 

Findings ; Girls report lower self-concepts than normally expected; those 
with tendencies toward disordered behavior and^poor self-concept judge | 

man In negative terms while those with positive adjustment and self- | 

concepts have favorable attitudes toward human nature. Implications are I 

that time served In a correctional school may serve to reinforce persozial 
and social Inadequacy. 

Duration ; Not reported. | 

I nves tlgator ( s ) ; Wayne C. Richard) Ph.D. ) Assistant Professor) Department | 

of Special Education) University of Florida) Gainesville) Fla. 32601; ! 

Catherine G. MateS) M.A.) George Peabody College for TeacherS) Nashville; 
and Laura WhltteU) Tennessee Reeducation Center) Memphis )• Tenn. | 

Cooperating group (s) ; John F. Kennedy Center for Research on Education 1 

and Human Development) George Peabody College. 



24-KE-3 VERBAL BEHAVIOR IN A JUVENILE DETENTION HOME 

Purpose ; To study the social consequences affecting verbal behavior In 
a juvenile detention facility; to determine whether these peer group 
social consequences may contribute to formation of delinquent behavior 
patterns . 

Subjects ; 11 juveniles in a juvenile detention home. 

MethoQs ; During sample periods of four and one-half hours a night) all 
statements are coded as hostile) delinquent-norm oriented) soclal-noznn 
oriented) or friendly; consequences of statements are coded as reward or 
punishment and as verbal or nonverbal. 

Findings ; Delinquent verbalizations predominate. Social -norm oriented 
statements are verbally punished) while others are generally rewarded. 
Duration ; February-March 1969 . 

I nves tlgator { s ) ; D. F. Duncan) A.S.) Research Coordinator) Students of 
Social science) 12308 E. 51st St.) Independence) Mo. 64055; and Super- 
visor) Johnson County Juvenile Hall) 905 W. Spruce) Olathe) Kan. 66061. 
Publications ; Plan to publish in Crime and Delinquency or Correctional 
Psychologist . 
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24-KE-4 A COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDES OF DELINQUENTS AND NONDELINQUENTS TOWARD 
THEIR PARENTS AND OTHER ADULTS 




Purpose ; To study the Interrelationship between attitudes toward 
authority figures and delinquency. 
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Sublects: 14 delinquents and 25 nondelinquents from Injro ^ 

Metho ’ as T An attitude scale measuring negative or positive . 

oTTnTAsrents toward their parents and toward adults in general was devised, 

inJ reLSSiU^ established. The scale was administered 

The'*delinauents showed more negative attitudes than nondelin- 
' qGenis on the scale and all of its subtests (p<.005). 

I 55 iHlfito?(B)r‘’D!*^F? Duncan, A.S., Resenrch Coordinator. Student* of 
Social Selene'^ and Supervisor, Johnson County Juvenile Hall, 905 W. 

Spruce Olathe, Kan. 66061, and Nancy S. Duncan, Research Ann 

students of Social Science, 12308 E. 51st St., Independence, Mo. 64055. 
C ooperating group (a) : Johnson and Jackson County Juvenile Courts, Kansas, 

Journal of Applied Behavior An alygi. 
or Journia~of Experimental Social Psychology, . 



DRUG USE IN MATCHED GROUPS OF HIPPIES AND NONHIPPIES 

Purpose: To gain objective insight into the etiology and nature of drug 

abuse among alienated youth | to identify factors which differentiate 
between alienated and nonalienated youth. 

Subiects: 200 "hippies”; matched group of "nonhippies . 

Methods: Highly structured interviews, using trained interviewers, to 

compare the two groups. 

Duration: June 1968-June 1970. ^ 

lnvesa ~g a tor(s): Douglas Holmes, Ph.D. , Director of Research, Associated 

YM-YWHA's of Greater New York, 33 W. 60th St., New York, N. ^ho«i+ii 

Coo^tLg group(s) : Nationil Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service," U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Journal articles planned; book in preparation for publlca 

tion in l97o. 



TEENAGERS AND DRUG ADDICTION 

Purpose: To demonstrate psychotherapeutic involvement of teenagers after 

initi ' a T or long-term resistance to therapeutic intervention. 

Subjects : Patients from four outpatient psychiatric clinics in the 

Me?hoSs? ^Psychodiagnostic testing and psychotherapy^including group 
psychotherapy , therapy often lasting two to four years. 

Duration: January 1969-January 1970. * 4 o«« 4 .i 

investig ator (s): Hans A. Illing, Ph.D., Senior Psychiatric Social _ 

Worker, Paroi e~ O utpatient Clinic, State Department of Correctioas, Los 

Publications: To be submitted to Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 

and Police Science , and Psychoanalytic Review . 



REHABILITATION OF LOW INCOME NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHIIDREN ON PROBA 
TION 



Purpose: To open opportunities in- the social structure for delinquents 

aHcTtHFir families through probation services comunity int^ 

vention; to determine whether subprofessionals can function 
aides; to determine whether a probation officer is more effective as a 
result of community intervention activities. 




Subjects: Children from multiproblem families, under 

the juvenile court. 

Methods: Casework, group work family counseling, and 

tlon are offered as part of probation to children and 
families. Community organization methods are used to 
resources in dealing with problems of the families in 
environmental manipulation serves as the matrix of all 



jurisdiction of 

community interven- 
members of their 
enhance community 
this area. Active 
rehabilitative 



services. ^ 

Find ings : Families and children were able to utilize resources and new 

opportunities opened to them. Subprofessionals made major contributions 
in working with families and community structures. Use of social work 
methods and community intervention focus altered the role of the proba- 
tion officer, brought the court into new involvements, and made probation 
more relevant to the client's needs. 

Duration: April 1967-February 1969. 

Investlgator(s): H. Allan Carpenter, M.A., Director, andWilliam M. 

Dombrowski, M.K. , Social Worker, Marquette County Family Project, County 

Courthouse, Marquette, Mich. 49855. ^ i 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 

ment, U. sT Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Report available from Judge Michael F. DeFant, Marquette 

County Probate Court, Marquette, Mich. 49855. 



LAW, BIENTAL DISORDERS, AND THE JUVENILE PROCESS 

Purpose: To identify District of Columbia Juvenile Court problems in 

gaining access to rehabilitative resources for mentally disordered 
juvenile delinquents; specifically, to study (1) the Intake process of 
the Juvenile Court, (2) the disposition of the mentally disordered 
juvenile delinquents in the Juvenile Court, (3) the role of mental 
disorders in the Court's decision to waive jurisdiction, (4) the legal 
and administrative process whereby the Juvenile Court obtains residential 
examination and treatment for the mentally disordered juvenile, (5) the 
role of the parent in obtaining treatment for the child, and (6) the 
treatment given a sample of juveniles at the Court's Child Guidance 
Clinic; to conduct a survey of mental health facilities. 

Subjects: Children seen by the Child Guidance Clinic in 1966; parents. 

Methods r Analysis of legal and administrative requirements; interviews 
with Court and agency officials; personal observations of procedures 
involved; examination of records of juveniles institutionalized; followup 
of juveniles receiving outpatient treatment. 

Duration: July 1967-June 1970. _ _ 

Tnvestlgator(s): Samuel Dash, LL.D., Project Director, Alice B. Popkin, 

Codirector and Research Director, Leonard Zeltz, Research Sociologist, 
Research Foundation of the D. C. Bar Association, 1819 H St., N. W., 
Washington 20006; and Erwin Friedman, Ph.D., Director, Jewish Foundation 
for Retarded Children, 6200 - 2nd St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20001. 
Cooperating group(s): Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS IN INSTITUTIONS 

Purpose: To further investigate the effect on institutionalized delin— 

quents of differential treatment programs based on the Interpersonal 
Maturity Level model used in the Preston Typology Study. (See Research 
Relating to Children » Bull. No, 20-KM-l.) 
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Subjects: 1,200 male delinquents, ages 14 to 16, in two California Youth 

Authority institutions with almost identical physical plants and staffing 
patterns . 

Methods: Subjects are classified into one of six major interpersonal 

subtypes , placed in an eligibility pool, and randomly assigned to one of 
two treatment programs developed specifically for that type of delinquent. 
Differential treatment strategies in one institution are based on the 
behavioristic model (social learning theory), while the other institution 
uses psychodynamic concepts as a frame of reference. Evaluation includes 
psychometrics, and behavioral and parole followup data. 

Duration : March 1968-March 1972. 

TnvestTgator (s ) : Carl F. Jesness, Ph.D., Senior BehavioralResearch 

Analyst, Division of Research, California Youth Authority, 3001 Ramona 
Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95826. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Youth Authority Quarterly 22, Spring 1969. 



s 

I 



24-KR-2 THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY AND TESTING PROGRAM FOR DRUG ADDICTS 



Purpose: To determine the effectiveness of the treatment program of 

Daytop Village, a therapeutic community for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of heroin addicts. (See Research Relating to Children . Bull. No. 
20-JV-l. ) 

Subjects: 25 to 30 males, ages 16 and up, who had a history of addiction 

and had “been convicted by the State Supreme Court and, as a probation 
requirement, assigned to seek admission and cooperate with the Daytop 
Project at either Staten Island or Swan Lake, N. Y. 

Methods: Subjects were involved in treatment program for a 12- to 18- 

month period Involving: a large measure of self-government and indigenous 

leadership with a minimum of professional intervention; a status ladder 
system with systematic rewarding and nonrewarding elements; intensive 
sessions three times weekly of self-led "no holds barred" group therapy 
operating along the principles of reality therapy; concept meetings or 
seminars designed to Inculcate "square" Ideals as opposed to the values 
of the drug addict subculture and to provide practice In verbally dealing 
with abstract ideas; regular social meetings with representative mend>ers 
of the outside community; cultural and educational activities; participa- 
tion In an Intensive 30— hour group experience called a "Marathon Encounter" 
two or three times a year; a graduated plan for return to the community or 
as a cadre member of the facility administration; vocational guidance 
training; establishment of an extended family situation in the management 
of an institution; periodic testing by thin-layer or gas chromatography to 
detect the use of narcotics; and establishment of a parents' group to 
provide contact with and guidance for relatives of the residents. 

Residents were followed for two years after release and compared with a 
control group who received conventional probation supervision. 

Duration: Not reported-December 1968. 

Investlgator(s) : Joseph A. Shelly, Chief Probation Officer, and Alexander 

Bassln, Ph.D., Director of Research and Education, Probation Department, 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Final report, March 1969. 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 



Family Relations 



24-LA-l THE EFFECTS OF MEDICATION AND FAMILY INTERACTION 

Purpose: Previous research has suggested that family Interaction in the 

laboratory , and perhaps In everyday life, Is regulated by a relatively 
stable set of shared experiences of the family's relationship with Its 
environment. This project was designed to test some of the determinants 
of these shared experiences; specifically, to determine the family's 
response to a radical and acute defect In problem-solving In one member. 
Subjects ; Small group of families acting as their own control. 

Methods r On alternate nights a child In the family Is given 125 mgm. of 
secobarbital and a placebo on a double-blind basis. The child and his 
parents are then tested in a card-sorting procedure. The use of a single 
family design is also being explored— a small group of families is tested 
at weekly intervals for six to eight weeks with one member receiving 
medication for some of those sessions on a double-blind, random basis. 
Duration ; June 1968-Deceinber 1969. 

Investlgator(s) ; David Reiss, M.D., Chief, Section on Experimental Group 
and Family Studies, Adult Psychiatry Branch, and Carl Salxman, M.D., 
Psychopharmacology Research Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 



24-LA-2 CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH STUDIES ON THE FAMILY 

Purpose : To develop middle-range theory on the dependence-independence 

of the family-kinship group in societies at different levels of 
complexity. 

Subjects ; Migrant families in modernizing societies. 

Methods ; The theory will be tested and refined in three pilot studies In 
diverse cultures. Subsequent field studies will involve six or more 
societies. Consideration will be given to socialization of both children 
and adults for new roles, competence In the use of Increased life options, 
and modernization as it affects societies, families, and individuals. 
Duration ; June 1968-June 1971. 

I nves t Igator ( s ) ; Marvin B. Sussman, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Family Research Committee of the International 
Sociological Association; International Seminar for Family Research; 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Anticipated papers will deal with the theoretical model, 
cross-cultural design and methodology, societal modernization, family and 
Individual modernization, and a case study of the project. 
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family behavioral correlates of family perceptions 

Purpose; To determine the association between the perceptual family 
measures and actual family behavirr, with the purpose of exploring their 
theoretical relationship in family dynamics and pathology, and to 
determine the validity of the family perception test as predictive of 
behavior. 

Subjects; Ninth grade child and parents of 27 families. 

Methods: Descriptions of the real and ideal family were obtained from 

the father, mother, and child. The three family members also discuss 
family situations through the revealed differences technique. Tape 
recordings of their interactions are analyzed for dominance and conflict. 
Independent variables are measures based on the family perceptions; 
dependent variables are interaction measures of dominance and conflict. 
The statistical analysis consists of intercorrelations and multivariate 
techniques. 

Duration: March 1968-August 1969. 

Investigator(s) : Ferdinand van der Veen, Ph.D., Chief, Division of 

Etiology and Psychodynamics, Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 



ADJUSTMENT FACTORS IN THE FAMILY CONCEPTS OF ADOLESCENTS AND THEIR 
PARENTS 

Purpose* To investigate the relationship between the family perceptions 
of adolescents and their parents in terms of the adjustment and satisfac- 
tion in the family and the congruence between the views of the family 
members . 

Subjects; Adolescent and parents of 27 families. 

Methods: Family descriptions were obtained on the fathers and mothers, 

and their adolescent children. It was hypothesized that the child’s 
family adjustment and satisfaction are positively related to these 
variables for each parent, and to the degree of similarity between family 
views of the members. An item analysis of the test will reveal specific 
content differences between the three groups in their family concepts. 
Duration ; March 1968-June 1969 . 

Investigator(s) ; Ferdinand van der Veen, Ph.D., Chief, Division of 
Etiology and Psychodynamics, Institute for Juvenile Research, 232 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 



A PILCrr STUDY OF LIFE CYCLE VICISSITUDES OF MOTHERS IN RELATION TO THE 
LEVEL OF FUNCTIONING OF THE CHILDREN 



Purpose ; To study mothers of adolescents; specifically, to review their 
experiences in mothering, the changes and vicissitudes of life in their 
families, the ways in which they have dealt with these at various times, 
and the supports and resources on which they have drawn. 

Subjects ; Mothers whose children are completing high school. 

Methods ; About 10 interviews were conducted with each mother at different 
stages in the study of their children (see No. 24-EA-6), and considerable 



material on the mothers was also obtained directly and indirectly from the 
children. An intensive interview is held with each mother as the child 
approaches completion of high school. Factors to be studied in determin- 
ing mothers* quantity and quality of support for development of the child 
Include attitude toward progress, health of mother, emotional stress, 
economic strain, and relation of the father to the mother and the support 
provided by him. 
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24-1A-6 



24-LA-7 




ro®np;atin« eroup(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

service, I. Dep -S F tinent of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



MOTHER-CHILD RESOURCE EXCHANGES AND THEIR CONCOMITANTS 



sus;. 2 “srrJSE!*!? iK;sH*ESjn.“ 

determine whether father absence is a concomitant of variaoi y 
^JS:“5o';oS”'oUss Negro mothers, eaeh mith one of their ohildree. 

SI?Sods*° iothM-^ild intliactions in a waiting room situation are 
m^ileSlly observed and categorized wlth^a^reso^o^^^^ 

oble?van/pwtLipati^^ use of 

acceptances and rejections of one another s initiation . 

Invest ig a tor (s) ; ^^Richard Longabaugh, Ed.D., Chief, Social Science^ 
Departmint, M'HLean Hospital, Belmont 02178, 

Psychology. Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 02115. on 

pSSca?ioisr working paper on effects of father absence available on 
request; fi i e arch report on interaction constraint planned. 



VARIETIES OF CONSENSUAL EXPERIENCE: AH EXPERIMEOTAL TEST OF A MODEL 

RELATING FAMILY INTERACTION TO INDIVIDUAL THINKING 



St^lSy's'SSslHel leie “rliSrIi^?: lllStKn'iYlgaJSed 

Spthod^'^’ln an experimental procedure, the family’s environment. 

Methods, in an experimen a p represented by a series of abstract, 

in a booth but had contact with the others by . . 

Findings ; Data confirmed most of the model s major predictions. 
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Duration ; June 1967-June 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; David Reiss, M.D., Chief, Section on Experimental Group 
and Family Studies, Adult Psychiatry Branch, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bethesda, Hd. 20014. 

Publications; Articles to be submitted to journals. 



24-LA-8 FOOD PURCHASING PRACTICES OF FAMILIES WITH PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Purpose ; To Investigate food purchasing practices of families with 
preschool children in order to determine possible effect of the presence 
of preschool children upon food buying practices; nutritional adequacy of 
preschool children's diets; and food purchasing patterns of young home- 
makers . 

Subjects ; Selected families were drawn from a stratified sample designed 
by the University of Illinois Survey Research Laboratory; 283 usable 
questionnaires were obtained from 380 eligible families. 

Methods ; Data were collected by personal interview during the spring and 
Slimmer of 1966. The instrument used included questions relative to food 
buying practices and some factors that might affect them; extent of 
purchase and use of preprepared foods; and knowledge which young homemakers 
had regarding retail food selection. By recall, records were obtained of 
family food purchases for a seven-day period prior to the interview. The 
food consumption of one preschool child in each family was recorded for 
the day preceding the interview. 

Duration ; September 1965-July 1968. 

Investigator (s) ; Glenna H. Lamkin, M.S., Associate Professor, and Mary 
Louise Hielscher, M.S., Research Assistant, Foods, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 61801. (Reported by 
Janice M. Smith, Ph.D., Head, Department of Home Economics.) 

Cooperating group(s) ; This investigation is an Illinois contributing 
project to the North Central Regional research project NC75— factors 
affecting nutritional status of preschool children. 

Publications; Series of papers planned. 



24-LC-l THE RELATIONSHIP OF FREQUENT FATHER ABSENCE AND HAZARDOUS DUTY ASSIGNMENT 
OF FATHER TO SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT OF MILITARY DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES TWO, FOUR, AND SIX 

Purpose ; To determine whether frequent father absence and hazardous 
military duty assignments of fathers in Vietnam were significantly related 
to academic achievement of their dependent children; to replicate existing 
research studies covering the relationship of pupil mobility to school 
achievement . 

Subjects ; Approximately 1,200 students in the second, fourth, and sixth 
grades in two on-base schools for military dependents of the Marine Corps 
Air Station, Beaufort, S. C., and two public elementary schools in 
Beaufort. 

Methods ; Science Research Associates' ability-achievement tests are 
administered to the subjects. The tests will be electronically scored by 
the commercial publisher and returned. A study questionnaire, completed 
by the parents of the participating students, will provide information to 
section the achievement scores into the independent variable categories 
for analysis. The independent variables are father absence, hazardous 
duty of military father, mobility, sex, social position, race, and mental 
ability. The dependent variables are reading, arithmetic, and language 







m 









arts achievement scores. The analysis of variance will be used to 
determine if significant differences exist between the dependent and the 
selected independent variables. Covariate analysis will be employed to 
reduce error variance produced by varying pupil mental abilities. 

Duration: December 1968-June 1969, ^ ^ v « a 

Investigator(s) : Lawrence L. Oldaker, M.Ed. (Ed.D. Candidate), Superin- 

tendent. Marine Corps Air Station Grade Schools, Laurel Bay, S. C. 29902. 
Cooperating group(s): College of Education, University of Georgia, 

Athens,' Ga.j Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

Stud W6 XiiC stz'C • 

Publications; Dissertation Abstracts and interested professional journals. 



24--LE-1 THE UNSUPERVISED CHILD OF THE WORKING MOTHER 

Purpose: To evaluate the effects of maternal employment on children, 

witn particular reference to the presence or absence of mature substi~ 
tute supervision. 

Subjects: The 108 fifth grade children who attended the Whittier School 

in North Philadelphia during the 1966-1967 school year and reported that 
their mothers were employed. Most of the children were Negro and of lower 
socioeconomic class. 

Methods: Children were divided into supervised and unsupervised groups 

based on their reports concerning the presence or absence of mature 
supervision during a four-month period. California Test of Personality, 
California Test of Mental Maturity, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, and the 
Schaefer Parent Behavior Inventory were administered and analyzed using 
Fisher's t and chi-square tests of significance. 

Findings: Statistically significant differences indicate that in lower 

class Negro American families, maternal absence due to full-time employ- 
ment was positively related to the social and intellectual development of 
their 10-year-old children. Negative effects appeared to be due to both 
part-time, sporadic employment and the lack of mature substitute super- 
vision. This was particularly true of the girls in the sample. 

Duration: Spring 1966-May 1968. 

Investigator(s); Merilyn B. Woods, Ph.D., Lecturer, and Rachel D. Cox, 
Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Social Work and Social Research, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010. 

Cooperating group(s): Philadelphia Board of Education. 

Publications ; Dissertation available from University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 



24-LG-I some consequences OF ILLNESS IN THE LIVES OF ADOLESCENTS 

Purpose: To study some of the consequences of illness in adolescents on 

their' relationships with their parents, siblings, and peers, and on their 

school performance. ^ . 

Subjects: 9,000 high school students from all major regions of the United 

States and including Negroes, Mexican-Americans, American Indians, and 
Orientals; students in Mexico, New Zealand, England, and Canada. 

Methods: The adolescents are asked to fill out a four-page questionnaire 

in their classrooms. We have collected data from all students in the high 
school or a portion of students obtained through a stratified sampling 
design. The total sample, strictly speaking, is an accidental sample, but 
has characteristics of a cluster sample. Four Guttman— type scales have 
been developed measuring paternal and maternal interest and paternal and 
maternal control over the adolescent. 
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Findings ; A preliminary analysis of 5,000 responses has been made. 
Duration ; February 1968-December 1970. 

Investigator (s) ; Evan T. Peterson, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah 84601. 

Publications; Paper presented at National Council on Family Relations 
Meeting, New Orleans, October 1968; publications planned, 1969. 



Childrearing 



24-MB-l FEEDING AND TOILET TRAINING PRACTICES IN ATHENS AND SALONIKA 

Purpose ; To Investigate feeding and toilet training practices of urban 
Greek mothers. 

Subjects ; 606 mothers of 1,148 children. 

Methods ; Mothers were Individually questioned on their childrearing 
practices by trained interviewers. Major variables examined were mother's 
education, child's sex and order of birth. Also studied were mother's 
age, occupation, and number of years in town. 

Findings ; With regard to feeding practices, 90 percent of the mothers 
reported breastfeeding their children; the remaining 10 percent gave 
physical reasons for not breastfeeding. Mothers with more than an 
elementary school education tend to breastfeed less (69 percent) than 
mothers with less education (93 percent). Length of breastfeeding was 
reported about the same for boys as for girls. Neither sex nor birth 
order of the child seems to be a differentiating variable. 

Duration ; January 1966-June 1969. 

Investigator (s) ; Vasso Vasslllou, Ph.D., and Lltsa Karatsloll, B.A., 
Research Assistant, The Athenian Institute of Anthropos, 8, Dem. Soutsou 
St., Athens 602, Greece. (Reported by Marlella Chrlstea, Assistant to 
the Director, The Athenian Institute of Anthropos.) 

Publications ; Technical report planned, to be available from the 
Institute. 



24-MB-2 MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION STUDY 

Purpose ; To determine If social class differences exist In mother-child 
interaction, and to attempt to relate any differences found to early 
cognitive development. 

Subjects ; 30 middle class and 30 lower class first-born girls, age 10 
months . 

Methods ; Two home visits are made during which the mother-child inter- 
action Is observed. Infants are then brought to Harvard laboratory where 
various assessments are made, such as ability to differentiate meaningful 
and nonmeaningful speech, ability to differentiate mother's voice from a 
stranger's voice, length of attention span. Interest In novelty, and de- 
gree of child's attachment to mother. 

Findings ; Two Important aspects of mother-child interaction appear to be 
distinctiveness of stimulation to which mother exposes child at home 
(talking to child face-to-face without other stimulation), and degree of 
attachment of child to mother (degree to which mother makes herself avail- 
able to the child to make t'esponses toward her, such as touching her, 
looking carefully over her face, vocalizing to her, and following her 
around ) . 

Duration ; September 1967-September 1969. 
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Investlgator(s); Steven R. Tulkin, M.A. (Ph.D, Candidate), Graduate 
Student, and Jerome Kagan, Ph.D., Professor of Developmental Psychology, 
Department of Social Relations, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
C ooperating group (s) ; National Science Foundation, 
iblications; Book o: 



Pu 



or monograph planned. 



24-MB-3 



approaches to CHIIDREARING in AUSTRIA (AS REFLECTED IN RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF WORKERS IN BABY CLINICS) 



I^rpose : To compare Austrian childrearing practices with modern practices 

in other Western and Eastern countries. 

Subjects; A representative sample of pediatricians, social workers, 
nurses and administrators in well baby clinics, nursery schools, mother- 
craft courses, etc., in Austria. 

Methods; Subjects filled out a questionnaire relating to attitudes 
regarding feeding, toilet training, discipline, sleep, "habits", sex 

education, and separation. Data on respondent's education and background 
W6F6 COXX6C u6Cl • 

Duration ; May 1968-1969. 

InvsjUMtor^: Hans Strotzka, M.D., Dozent, Vienna University Medical 

School, Gunther Pernhaupt, M.D. , Pediatrician, private practice: Marla D. 
Simon, Ph.D., Research Associate, Institute for Advanced Studies 
Stumpergasse 56, A-1060, Vienna, Austria. * 

Coo] — — ' ' — 

Pui 



joperati ng group(s) ; Vienna Department of Social Welfare, 
iblications; Monograph and handbook on early childhood ed 



education planned. 



24-MB-4 BATTERED CHIU) RESEARCH PROJECT 



Purpose; To explore factors which are critically associated with 

children, and to develop methods of casework inter- 
vention in the family processes which result in such abuse. 

Subjec^; 45 to 50 families in which an infant under the age of four 
years is suspected of having received injuries at the hands of his 

teScSJng°LIp?ml?®‘ referred from one or two London 

getho^: Team of social worker and caseworkers, in close cooperation 

ith psychiatric, pediatric, and welfare consultants, begins work with 
the parents as soon as the child is brought to the hospital. Exploratory 
based on clinical interviews, continuing medical and^psycho-^ 
social assessment, and evaluation of the casework treatment process. 

existinS^liteffttilrf theoretical assumptions and hypotheses drawn from 
existing literature, e.g., the knowledge of factors determined by Inter- 

cal influences*^^^* abusive parents, and family, social, and biologi- 
Duratlon; 1968-1971. 



|nvestigator(s) ; Joan Court, M.S.W., Senior Social Worker, Angela Skinner 
V 2 Caseworkers, Carolyn Okell, B.Sc., Research Assistant, 
and Arthur F. Hughes, Executive Officer, National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, 1 Ridinghouse St., London W.l, England. 
Cooperating group(s); St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, London W.2. 
Publications ; Monograph or book planned, 1972. 
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24-NA-I the relationship OF POVERTY TO EDUCATIONAL DEPRIVATION 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between secondary school 

students' membership in different kinds of poverty groups and various 
manifestations of educational deprivation. 

Subjects: 5,000 students and 500 teachers in 12 junior and senior high 

schools in the four-county Pittsburgh metropolitan area, including one 
school with an enrollment of 80 percent poverty-level students; matched 
control schools in similar communities with similar student body composi- 
tion. 

Methods: Analysis of data from questionnaires administered at beginning 

and end of school year to all pupils and teachers in experimental schools 
and to teachers and students of randomly selected grades in control 

schools. I 

Duration ; 1966-1968. 

I nves tigator ( s ) ; Edward A. Suchman, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Social Science Quarterly . 253-261, September 1968. 



24-NB-l FROM SCHOOL TO WORK: THE ENTRY OF NEGRO AND WHITE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

GRADUATES INTO THE IjABOR MARKET | 

Purpose: To contrast the work histories (earnings, rates of unemployment, | 

type of employer, etc.) of graduates of a unit-industry vocational high j 

school in a large metropolitan city, and to account for some of the 

differences by examining the processes in the school and labor market by | 

which the students are Inducted into the labor force. i 

Subjects: 1,950 Negro, Puerto Rican, and white graduates of the classes 

of 1956 through 1963 of a unit-industry metropolitan vocational high 
school . 

Methods: Analysis of Social Security Administration work-history data for 

the 1956-1963 graduates together with collateral school data; Informant i 

interviewing of key school and industry personnel. 

Findings ; Negro and Puerto Rican graduates tend to earn less than white | 

graduates in each of the 13 curricula. Differences in earnings persist j 

when Industrial sector of employment is held constant and for the entire 
followup period as well (up to seven years on the labor market). 

Duration: May 1968-April 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; Sally T. Hillsman, Ph.D. Candidate, Research Associate, 

Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, New York, N, Y. 

10025. 

Cooperating group (s) ; Manpower Administration, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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24-NB-2 OCCUPATIONAL PERCEPTIONS AND ASPIRATIONS OF ADOLESCENTS | 

Purpose: A child’s conception of the stratification system in the | 

occupational structure comes from his parents and is likely to change | 

only if he has extensive contact with others, usually classmates, whose | 

status levels differ. Present study tests the hypothesis that major 

changes will occur in the perceptions and aspirations of adolescents 

following a shift in the socioeconomic composition of their school | 

CXfllSS6S 1 

Methods: Children are observed prior to and after shift in the socio- 

economlc composition of their classes through a questionnaire which 
focuses on process of change and extent to which changes in status 
perceptions are associated with changes in aspirations. Changes in j 

perceived levels of training and ability required to attain various j 

positions reveal the information about occupations that most affects | 

and is most affected by changes in aspirations and prestige perceptions. | 

Duration: July 1968-October 1970. 

1 nvestlgator ( s ) : C. Norman Alexander, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor | 

of Sociology, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305, | 

Cooperating group(s) : National Science Foundation. | 

Publications: Mono^aph and articles planned. 



24-NB-3 JOB FAIR FOR STUDENTS, HOUSTON, 1968— AN EVALUATION { 

Purpose: To report on the planning, development, and implementation of | 

the 1968 Job Fair for economically disadvantaged students; to evaluate 

the student and employer experiences consequent to participation in the j 

Job Fair. I 

Subjects: 8,000 students, ages 16 and over, from economically disadvan- 
taged families. | 

Methods: Demographic data pertinent to Job Fair applicants were collected j 

prior to the Fair. A followup questionnaire was sent out to Job Fair | 

applicants, both hired and not hired, and to Job Fair employers, and a | 

comparison of students hired and not hired according to specified vari— \ 

ables was drawn from demographic data and questionnaire returns. | 

Duration: May 1968-February 1969. 

I nvestlgator (s): Morris Kagan, Ph.D., Research Director, and Virginia 

Kenned^ M.S. , Research Associate, Community Welfare Planning Association, , 

215 Main St., Houston, Tex. 77002. | 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of the Mayor, Houston; Youth Opportunity 

Center, Texas Employment Commission; Tenneco; Humble Oil Company. 3 

Publications : Report to be published. 

s 



24-NB-4 BERKELEY WORKREATION PROGRAM 



Purpose: To provide a broad experience for youth combining employment, 

education, and recreation. 

Subjects: Young people from a variety of social, racial, cultural, and 

scholastic backgrounds. 

Methods: Employment procedures, which precede the youth's work experi- 

ence, Include an interview, orientation, and job training and are designed 
to prepare the young person for the adult world. During the work experi- 
ence Itself, responsible guidance is provided, and the young employee can 
prove himself and develop positive attitudes toward employment, education, 
community responsibility, and his own worth. A planned, supervised 
program of adult forms of recreation providing guides for the constructive 
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use ol leisure time is also introduced. The program will be evaluated for 
possible use by others. 

Investigator (s ) : ^^Paul Williamson, ActingDirector^ Berkeley Workreation 
ProgramT 1706 University Ave., Berkeley, Calif, 94703. n, 

Coonerating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-NC-l YOUTH AND CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

Purpose: To determine parent-child congruence 

behavior, and which family factors, if any, are associated with cioss 

iSbJeSsr^On^paJent^ChlirSo^^ and half fathers) and a college-age 
child in 60 families. Parents were from upper-middle class Chicago 
suburbs, politically active, and identified with either liberal or 
consGrvft'tlvG political ftnd socli&l causGS • * a. -■ 

Methods: The parent and college-age child were 

interviews were closely parallel for parent and child, covering political 
and social attitudes, as well as childrearing practices and present family 
emotional climate. Interview protocols were coded for four measures of 
family emotional climate, permissiveness, warmth, conflict, and inter- 
action, using both parent and child interviews for each measure. Pjjent 
interview protocols were coded for extent of political tutoring of the 
child, and for "parental dedication to causes” (seeking to right wrongs, 
etc.). Parent-child congruence in political attitudes was determined 
for a number of areas such as economic, civil liberties, etc. 

Findings: Measures of family emotional atmosphere are not found to be 

highly associated with parent-child congruence on political attitudes and 
behavior, while measures of parental politicization are highly associated. 
Duration: JunG 1967-»JunG 1969* 

Investi g a tor(s): L. Eugene Thomas, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, University 

of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 06268. ^ ., 4 . 

Cooperating group(s) : Committee on Human Development, University of 

Chicago, Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Publications; Several journal articles in preparation. 



24-NC-2 



SCHOOL CHILDREN'S TRUST IN GOVERNMENT 



Purpose: To obtain view of children's trust in government and govern- 

menfe r~ a uthority figures as contrasted with their trust in other adults; 
to observe developmental changes over a two-year period; to relate 
notions of trust to self-esteem and social status; and to determine 
expectations of future adult political participation. >. c © 

Subjects; Public school children of an urban district in grades 4, 6, e. 



[ethods: Oral interview in 1966, and written questionnaire personally 

idmlnlstered in 1968. 

duration: Spring 1966-Fall 1969. cs -4 

:nvestigator(s> ; Roberta S. Slgel, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, 

fayne state University, Detroit, Mich. *48202. 

:ooperatlng group(s): Center for Urban Studies, Wayne State University. 

>ublications; Findings will be published in journals. 
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24-KC-3 FAMILY COMMUNICATION PATTERNS AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION I 

Purpose; To test the hypothesis that each of four family communication | 

typeFlTill lead to different types of political behavior* The types j 

developed are: ( 1 ) laissez-faire, characterized by a lack of emphasis on 

either socio— or concept— oriented relations} ( 2 ) protective, stressing 4 

socio-oriented relations; (3) pluralistic, characterized by a stress on i 

concept*-orionted relations; and (4) consensual | stressing both types, | 

The different kinds of political behavior are: (1) overt actions, includ- 
ing voting and campaign activity; ( 2 ) cognitions, including information ^ 

and opinions; and ( 3 ) communication, including mass media used and 

information seeking. 1 

Subjects: 8 th and 11th grade children from six cities chosen for politi- \ 

cal diversity and socioeconomic level; their parents. 

M ethods ; In the spring of 1968 and again during the fall election | 

campaign students were given self— administered Questionnaires in which 
they were asked to respond to a series of items describing family communi- 
cation practices which vary in the stress placed on harmonious personal 
relations or on concepts and ideas. Parents were interviewed in person or | 

asked to fill in a similar questionnaire. Data are being combined for | 

analyses of family patterns. I 

Duration: September 1965-October 1970. _ i 

iHvestiiatorCs): Jack M. McLeod, Ph.D., Chairman, Mass Communications | 

Research Center, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 53706. 

Cooperating group (s) ; National Science Foundation. | 



24-NG-I education AND IDENTITY CONFLICT AMONG CREE INDIAN ADOLESCENTS 

Pui-pose: To determine the relationship between identity conflict and the 

individual Cree student's socialization experiences in the traditional 
bush-trading post environment as compared with the urban school milieu. 
Subjects: 110 Cree adolescent students of north-central Quebec; control 

group of 34 adolescents and young adult Cree who have little or no formal 

education. 

Methods: During a two-year period from 1966 to 1968 all Cree adolescents^ 

of the Waswanipi and Mistassini bands attending elementary and high school 
were studied by means of ethnographic field observation at the reserve 
settlement and in the urban school setting. Relatively standardized data 
were collected for all students through the construction of the Adolescent 
Adjustment Interview. This comprises some 100 questions investigating the 
student's self-image and ego-ideal, as well as the nature and extent of 
identity conflict resulting from enculturative discontinuity inherent in 
the separation of Cree children from the traditional hunting-trapping way 
of life in order to attend schools located hundreds of miles south of the 
sub-Arctic region inhabited by these Cree Indians. Data are being 
statistically analyzed. 

Duration: July 1966— June 1969, 

Investigator(s): Ronald M. Wintrob, M.D. , Research Associate, Section of 

Transcultural Psychiatric Studies, and Peter S. Slndell, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, McGill University, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Cooperating group(s); ARDA - Department of Fores tx*y and Rural Develop- 
ment, Ottawa; Laldlaw Foundation, Weston, Ont. 

Publications: C onflict in Culture , Norman A. Chance (Ed.), Ottawa, 

Canada: Canadian Centre for Research in Anthropology, in press, 1968. 
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24-NG-2 CULTURAL ADAPTATION IN A REMSTAL VILLAGE 

Purpose ; To study the influence of a village educational system in an 
urbanizing environment; specifically, to investigate the role of the 
school as a culture-transmitting agency. 

Subjects ; 290 native and migrant children in grades three through nine, 
from Remstal, near Stuttgart. 

Methods ; Children are observed in the schools, and interviews are held 
with children and parents, school teachers and administrators, and village 
officials. An adaptation of the Instrumental Activities Inventory 
(developed by the authors — see Southwestern Journal of Anthropology , 

Spring 1965), consisting of 30 line drawings of significant activities 
leading to specific life goals and life styles, was administered with two 
35 ram. pro jectors to all children, and in individual sessions to a sample 
of 12 children. Children were asked to choose activities in which they 
would like to engage and to explain their choices. Protocols are being 
analyzed for specific values, generalized value orientations, and 
cognitive style. 

Findings ; To date the most significant finding is that a definite 
school-induced village-oriented ’’Heimat” identity prevails throughout 
responses up to the sixth grade, irrespective of child’s origin (urban or 
rural; local or from outside Remstal). 

Duration ; January 1968-January 1970. 

Investigator (s) ; George D. Spindler, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology 
and Education, and Louise S. Spindler, Ph.D., Lecturer and Research 
Associate in Anthropology, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 
Cooperating group (s) ; Procter and Gamble. 

Publications ; Articles to appear in anthropology journals in 1970; book 
to be published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 



24-NG-3 MILIEU-RELATED VARIATIONS OF MOTIVATIONAL PAlTERNS OF PREADOLESCENTS IN 
GREECE AS REVEALED BY STORY SEQUENCE ANALYSIS 

Purpose ; To investigate aspects of family dynamics in the light of 
changing patterns of family life in contemporary Greece; specifically, to 
test hypothesis that the Greek family fosters dependence by studying the 
development of motivating attitudes throughout adolescence. 

Subjects ; 30 12-year-old lower-middle class boys and girls attending the 

same school in Athens; control group of 42 12-year-old boys from the 
Island of Patmos, where more traditional cultural patterns of family life 
are still prevalent. 

Methods ; TAT’s were administered individually for three consecutive 
years, and results of the two groups were compared. 

Findings ; The technique differentiates between the two groups. Problems 
characteristic to the island family life emerged. More important for the 
value of Story Sequence Analysis as a tool for research is that it has 
provided indications illuminating certain puzzling aspects of the 
attitudes of Athenian preadolescents and has contributed to the formula- 
tion of working hypotheses. 

Duration ; September 1965-1969. 

Investigator(s) ; Vasso Vassiliou, Ph.D. , Harris Katakis, B.A., and 
George Vassiliou, M.D., The Athenian Institute of xVnthropos, S, Dem. 
Soutsou St., Athens 602, Greece. (Reported by Mariella Christea, 

Assistant to the Director, The Athenian Institute of Anthropos.) 
Publications ; Mimeographed Communication No. 53 available from Miss Litsa 
Karatsioli, The Athenian Institute of Anthropos. 
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24-NG-4 





educational standards for children of elementary level on offshore remote 

ISLANDS OF THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 



Pu rpose ; To compare the problems of elementary school children residing 
on o f f shore remote islands in the Ryukyu Islands with those children 
liviner in the more populated central areas on Okinawa proper. 

Subjects: Children located on the 42 islands making up the Ryukyuan 

n 1 8.GTO CdUCCL^XOUlCtX lUlS^l^U^XOHS • 

Methods: Scholarship records are compared, and each island is visited to 

recorT 'the kind of school buildings, equipment, teacher preparation, and 
background of the islands (agriculture or fishing). . . 

Flndlnes; Currently there are fewer disciplinary problems, more interest 
in sch fel, and a keen interest in topics which the children can relate to 

their own world. 

Duration; October 1966-October 1969. 

Investigator(s) : Gordon Warner, Ed.D., Education Advisor, U. 

Tripartite Advisory Committee to the High Commissioner of the Ryukyu 
Islands, APO San Francisco, Calif. 96248. 

Publications; Shurei No Hikari , November or December 1969. 



24-NG-5 PERSONALITY FACTORS IN JAPANESE-AMERICAN ADOLESCENTS 



Purpose; To identify some of the psychological factors and understand 
someo f the processes underlying the successful acculturation of Japanese 
Sg?ants to the United States; to assess the relation between changes 
Within Japanese family structure and socialization mechanisms, ana 

personality structure. . 

Subjects: Third generation Japanese-American adolescents; comparison 

group of adolescents of Caucasian and Hawaiian descent. 

Methods: Subjects are measured on factors such as dependency, deference, 

achievement, and sex role identity; behavioral correlates of personality 
factors, as well as behavioral differences between descent groups, are 
investigated by self-report measures of antisocial behavior and alcohol 
and drug use. Selected subjects are interviewed intensively and gpen 
psychological tests in order to identify other personality affinities at 
a different level of complexity than the above measures assess and to 
examine differences in selected childrearing and other socialization 
practices. 

Duration: September 1968-August 1969. ^ 4 = 

Investigator(s) : Howard T. Blane, Ph.D. , Assistant Clinical^ Professor of 

Psychology, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, **ass. 02114. 
Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Journal article and/or monograph planned. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 
AND SERVICES 

r 

General 



24-OB-I orientation AND PLACEBIENT OF CULTURALLY, ECONOMICALLY, AND EDUCATIONALLY 
DEPRIVED CHIIDREN OF JUNIOR HIGH AGE THROUGH A COMPREHENSIVE READINESS 
PROGRAM 

Purpose: To design a counseling and orientation program to help students 

who transfer from rural, one-room, ungraded elementary schools to junior 
high school. 

Subjects; 200 eighth grade students and their parents. 

Methods: Program includes contacting transfer students five months before 

enrollment; evaluating needs of the student; counseling students and 
parents on opportunities, problems, regulations, and other factors impor- 
tant in developing a positive attitude towards education; providing 
orientation program on school teachers, facilities, procedures, and library 
services; and conducting followup studies involving the entire faculty. 
Individual counseling is also available. 

Duration: 1966-1969. 

Investigator (s) ; William R. Kreul, M.S., Counselor and Project Director, 
South Junior High School, St. Cloud, Minn. 56301. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



24-OB-2 SEARCH (SEARCH FOR EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH REACHING COMMUNITY 
AND HOME) 

Purpose ; To develop a family-oriented program to aid children with 
school adjustment and learning problems. 

Subjects ; 100 families of students in grades seven to nine from public 
and private schools. 

Methods: Parents and a full-time social worker employed in one of the 

junior high schools participate in large and/or small group discussions 
and counseling sessions in evening meetings at the school. People in 
competent case and group work and community organization act as consul- 
tants on possible approaches to working with parents and also investigate 
social work methods and techniques that may be used to help the family 
change in the interest of better pupil adjustment and school achievement. 
Duration ; June 1967-June 1970. 

Investigator(s) ; Roland S. Larson, Ed.D., Coordinator, Pupil Personnel 
Services, Public Schools, St. Louis Park, Minn. 55426. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



24-0B-3 COMPUTER -ASSISTED STUDENT COURSE SELECTION PROJECT 

Purpose: To provide a dialogue between computer and student concerning 

the student's plans for his future and for his courses in the coming year; 
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to study the psychological effects on the student of his interaction with 
a computer. 

Subjects ; Ninth grade class in Palo Alto junior high school, and control 
school; eventually all students in grades 9 to 12. 

Methods ; Probability data for an individual student together with infor- 
mation about 10th grade courses and a routine for selecting them were made 
into a computer dialogue via a teletypewriter. Dialogue has two distinct 
parts, one concerning general data about courses, and college or vocation 
information, and the second, or module, containing the actual 10th grade 
course selection program. Students are given the choice of continuing or 
stopping after each part, and at the end are asked whether they would like 
to confer with a counselor. Dialogue is evaluated by means of a coun- 
selor's rating sheet which classifies questions for content and source, as 
compared to those from an information booklet, from student, parent, 
teacher, or administrator. Questions are then compared with those asked 
at control school. Students also evaluate procedure. 

Findings ; Seventy-five students in a pilot study gave a favorable 
response. They especially approved the short format and anonymity and 
impersonality of the teletypewriter. 

Duration ; 1965-continuing. 

I nves t Igator ( s ) ; Murray Tondow, Ph.D., Director, and Mary L. Betts, 

Ph.D., Systems Analyst, Educational Data Services, Palo Alto Unified 
School District, Palo Alto, Calif. 94306. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Journal of Educational Data Processing 4;4, Fall 1967. 



24-OD-l SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT— EVALUATION OF LONG-TERM 
EFFECTS OF A SEX EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Purpose ; To evaluate the effects of exposure to a comprehensive program 
of sex education. 

Subjects ; Students who graduated 15 to 17 years ago from a school offer- 
ing the program on the primary and secondary levels and who by now 
presumably have developed stable adult patterns; similar group of students 
who attended a school comparable in almost all respects except for the 
lack of a comprehensive sex education program. 

Methods ; Subjects were interviewed on sexual adjustment, the role sexual 
learning played in this adjustment, and the ramifications of this adjust- 
ment for patterns of social life and mental health; the two groups were 
then systematically compared. 

Duration ; February 1966-not reported. 

Investigator (s) ; William Simon, Ph.D., Institute for Juvenile Research, 
2^2 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. 60611; John H. Gagnon, Ph.D., Department of 
Sociology, State University of New York, Stony Brook, N. Y. 11790; and 
Eggert Meyer, Research Associate, Institute for Sex Research, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 

Cooperating group (s) ; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-OF-l THE EFFECTS OF EARLY EDUCATIONAL STIMULATION ON SELECTED BEHAVIORS OF 
FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 

Purpose ; To test the hypothesis that no significant mean differences 
exist between a group of first grade children who are completing a year 
of structured educational stimulation and a similar group who are 
completing two years of this sort of stimulation with regard to achieve- 
ment test scores, measures of intelligence, indices of personal-social 
adjustment, and average dally attendance. 
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SiihiGcts* 138 first grade children: 53 in two classes who had 

fxDerie l c ed oL year If structured educational stimulation prior to 
“??alirintl first grade, and 85 in three classes, 42 of whom had had 
one year of private kindergarten experience and 43 who had had no 

Methods?^ Thrstatic' Group Comparison (Campbell and Stanley, 1963) 
provided the research design. Effects of educational stimulation were 
determined through pretesting of children with the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test and the California Short Form of Mental Maturity, Form A, 
results were compared with posttest scores on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, California Short Form of Mental Maturity, lorm B, and the Student- 
Teacher Rating Scale. , 

Duration: September 1967-May 1968. ^ 4 .- 

Inve F t TlatorCs): Arthur L. Cox, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education, 

Georgia^Southw'estern College, Americus 31709; Joseph C. Bledsoe, Ph.D. , 
and Charles E. Johnson, Ed.D., Professors of Education, University of 

Georgia, Athens, Ga. 30601. , „ „ 4 . ^ u^oT 4 -i, 

Cooperating group (s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. ^ , 4 . • o.i van 

Publications: Jo urnal of Research and Development in Education 2.1, Fall 

1968. 



FAMILY and achievement, A PROPOSAL TO STUDY THE EFFECT OF FAMILY 
SOCIALIZATION ON ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION AND PERFORMANCE AMONG URBAN 
NEGRO AMERICANS 



Purpose; To examine the effects of socioeconomic status, socialization, 
family structure, and community pressures on the development of achieve- 
ment motives and values in northern and southern Negro subcultures; to 
investigate negative motives which prevent students from developing 
acceptable levels of performance, including self-defeating reaction 
patterns which aggravate problems of low motivation and aspiration. 
Subjects; 3,200 students in eight high schools. . ^ 4 . 

Methods* Survey and experimental methods were used. Questionnaire data 
were co ilected from all students and interviews were held with a smaller 
sample and their parents. Students were randomly assigned to groups 
which received different instructions and were tested by either a Negro 
or white administrator. 

Duration; 1965-1968. ^ _ 

Investigator(s); Edgar G. Epps, Ph.D., Associate Director , Carver 
Research Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 36088. 
Cooperating group (s) ; Office of Education, U. S, Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. „ , , 4 . -, ^ 

Publications; Final report, February 1969; Journal articles planned. 



STUDIES OF REINFORCEMENT, THE SOCIOEMOTIONAL CLIMATE OF LEARNING, AND 
SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDES 

Purpose; To investigate factors influencing school success of normal 

and disadvantaged children. , , 4 . . 4 . 

Subjects; A national random sample of 6,000 high school students; 
elementary school children from Brockton, Mass, and Chicago, 111. 
Methods; A number of experimental effects have been applied to random 
subgroups of school children. Concentration is on the role of secondary 
reinforcement in the form of increased verbal praise, its effect on 
children and teachers, ?.nd its interaction with children s and parents 
characteristics. Characteristics of teachers and child guidance workers 
have also been investigated. 



Findings; The systematic use of secondary reinforcement can he used to 
bring about a more constructive learning environment | especially for 
children of the urban poor. 

Duration: 1961-1970, . , , , ^ „ ^ 

Investi gator (s); Herbert J, Walberg, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Harvard 

University! Cambridge, Mass, 02138. ^ 

Cooperating group(s): Ford Foundation? Office of Education, U. S, Depart- 

ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. _ ^ ^ ^ . 

Publications: Amer ican Journal of Educational Research ; Journal of 

Special Ellucation ; other papers planned. 

24-OF-4 EFFECT OF PERSONALITY AND ATTITUDE IN PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Purpose: To determine the role played by individual differences in the 

effectiveness of programmed instruction. 

Subjects; High school and college students enrolled in classes which 

utilize programmed instruction. a. ^ ^ ^ 

Methods: Data were obtained on personality variables, attitudes pc^ard^ 

'the methods of programmed instruction, and programmed learning criterion 
variables. 

Duration ; September 1966-completed. x o+j* 

Investigator(s) ; Keith G. Davis, Ph.D., Psychologist, Center for Student 
Life Programs and Studies, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302. 
Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

24-OF-5 A COMPARISON OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF SECONDARY STUDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND BRITISH ISLES 

Purpose; To test the hypotheses that (1) significant differences exist 
between the mean achievement of American and British students of high, 
average, and low ability attending private and public secondary schools, 
in the areas of arithmetic, reading, English usage, and science; (2) 
specific periods can be identified during which respective students mean 
achievement across ability levels for the respective countries becomes 
significantly different in these areas; and (3) specific factors influ- 
encing pupil achievement can be identified and the significance of 
individual factors assessed; also, to determine the significance of 
differences in academic progress through mean achievement for a sample of 
students who had been involved in a similar study comparing the academic 
achievement of elementary-age pupils. (See Researc h Relating to Childreri, 

Bull. No. 17-0-4.) ^ ^ * ■.-..4 4 

Subjects; Random sample of American and British students enrolled in 

public and private secondary schools. 4 . *4 *4 

Methods: Academic achievement data obtained and analyzed statistically. 

Duration: July 1966-August 1969. . 4 .. 

Investi ' g ator(s): Robert L. Gibson, Ed.D., Professor of Education, Indiana 

University, Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 4 . 4 , -i 4 .u 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 



24-oG-I EDUCATIONAL AND BEHAVIORAL SEQUELAE OF PRENATAL AND PERINATAL CONDITIONS 

Purpose: To investigate relationships of conditions of pregnancy, birth, 

and infancy with exceptional school behavior and achievement. 

Subjects; 1,750 children in kindergarten, first, and fourth grades. 
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Methods: Instruments and procedures are established for use , 

particTpating hospitals. Subjects are evaluated over a ^Jj*’®®-y®ff^ 
through individual testing of language development and school skills, 
school behavior is assessed through interviews with teachers. Multiple 
contrast groups are used for comparisons of specific conditions being 
studied; measuring instrvunents such as Illinois Test of 

Abiliti4s. Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Stanford Achievement Tests, and 
Behavior Rating Schedule are used at the different grade levels. Evalua- 
tion methods include tests of means and variances, regression analysis, 
and comparisons. 

Duration: April 1966— continuing. 

Investigator (s): Bruce E. Balow, Ph.D., Professor of Special Education, 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 

Cooperating group (s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education . and Welfare. . _ . _ 

Publications: To be submitted to educational and psychological journals, 

monograph planned . 



24-OG-2 TEACHERS’ EXPECTATIONS: THEIR EFFECT UPON SOCIAL POSITION 

Purpose: To study the effect of teacher expectations upon change of 

social acceptance of students by their peers. 

Sub jects : 450 elementary school children. 

Methods: A 20 percent stratified random sample in each class has been 

identified to the teachers as showing emerging social skills sufficient 
to raise level of social acceptance. Change in social status, as measured 
before and after identification, will be analyzed. 

Duration: September 1968-March 1969. 

Investigator<s): John F. Jacobs, M.Ed., Research Associate^ and Wayne c. 

Richard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Special Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 32601. 

Cooperating group(s) : Florida Educational Research and Development 

Council. , , 

Publications: Publication of final report is planned. 



24-OG-3 SOCIAL APPROVAL AND ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

Purpose: To study effects of teacher approval of achievement efforts on 

subsequent achievement striving, and to relate this to internal-external 
reinforcement control. 

Subjects: 45 male kindergarten children. _ 

Method s! Direct behavior observation in the classroom. Child-teacher 
interaction and child achievement striving behavior according to the 

Crandall method. , , ^ 

Findings: Changes in teacher’s approval over disapproval ratios fo*" 

achievement efforts related positively to changes in achievement striving 
in boys who had acquired a feeling of internal reinforcement control. 

Duration: September 1967-September 1968. ^ ^ ^ o a i 

Investigator(s): Gunars Reimanis, Ph.D., Chairman, Division of Social 

Sciences, Corning Community College, Corning, N. Y. 14830. 

Cooperating group(s): Stanford University School of Education; National 

Institute of Mental”Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 

Health. Education, and Welfare. . , , „ ^ 

Publications: Submitted to Child Development , 1968; Technical Report: 

Research Memorandum No. 35, Stanford University Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching, Palo Alto, Calif. 94305. 
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24-0G-4 HOME AND SCHOOL FACTORS IN PUPIL MENTAL HEALTH 

Purpose ; To study the relations between (1) selected demographic factors 
and a number of aspects of pupil growth in school, and (2) a number of 
aspects of teacher-pupil classroom interaction and pupil self-regard. 
Subjects ; All pupils in grades three to six in three elementary schools 
in central South Carolina. 

Methods ; Teacher reports of such home influences as a broken home, 
recent death In Immediate family, serious Illness, chronic Illness of the 
child, and others, are used to identify children with atypical home 
settings. These pupils are then compared with "normals" on a variety of 
measures of subject matter, personality, creativity growth, and attitudes. 
Classroom behavior, as recorded by two objective schedules, will be 
related to a mea:?ure of pupil self-regard. 

Duration ; March 1968-February 1969. 

Investlgator(s) ; Robert S. Soar, Ph.D., Professor, Institute for 
Development of Human Resources, University of Florida College of Educa- 
tion, Gainesville, Fla. 32601. 

Publications ; Journal articles planned. 



24-OG-5 THE STRESS OF SCHOOL 

Purpose ; To find specific ways for the classroom teacher to become more 
competent as an Investigator of children's Individual differences and an 
Intervener In development so that she and the school can become more 
successful In educating more children, including those with learning and 
behavior problems; specifically, to attempt to program the nature and 
degrees of freedom of schools and children to cope with the stress of 
normal and idiosyncratic child development, to evaluate optimal interven- 
tions for children in schools, and to provide a procedure by which 
Information gained In one year in a child's school life can be translated 
to the next. 

Methods ; Stresses operating on children In the school setting which 
reduce their freedom of development will be examined and this information 
will be used to suggest interventions In the classroom which will promote 
development and serve as stress reducers or Isolators. The freedom of 
the teacher and the school to provide the needed Intervention will be 
studied and an information retrieval system developed which will result 
In the creation of lexicons of pupil stresses and teacher and school 
intervention strategies. 

Duration ; April 1968-March 1972. 

I nves tl gator ( s ) ; Nadine M. Lambert, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; General progress reports and Individual papers planned. 



24-OG-6 IMIPRAMINE TREATMENT OF SCHOOL PHOBIA 

Purpose ; To assess the clinical value of Imlpramlne as an adjunct to 
psychosocial treatment of school phobia. 

Subjects ; 60 school phobic children. 

Methods ; Double-blind flexible dosage placebo-controlled study. Central 
validity criterion is school attendance. Behavioral ratings are made at 
baseline, three, and six weeks by a child psychiatrist, social worker, 
and school counselor as well as by parents and patient. 
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Findings: Pilot study has demonstrated positive results. 

Duration: September 1968-August 1969* u 4 nes 4 #i/» 

Investl gator(s): Donald F. Klein, M.D., Director of Research, Hillside 

Hospital, Glen Oaks 11004; and Charles J. Rabiner, M.D., Chief, Child 
Psychiatry, Queens Hospital Center, Queens, N. Y. „ wtj 

Coonerating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, uV i. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Iml oramlne Treatment of School Phobla > C, Jt Rabiner , 

D. F. Klein, et al. 



THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE NETHERLANDS— SOME SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF STREAMING 



Purpose: To determine the consequences on student attitudes and a.spira- 

tions ~o f ’’streaming", a rigid ability selection and sorting system 
whereby students are divided, at age 11, into distinct educational 
groups. These correspond to different educational levels and 1®^^ to 
particular place in the occupational hierarchy, and inadvertently, to 

social status position. ^ ^ , *.u 4 

Subjects: 14- and 15-year-old male students in Dutch schools; their 

IcsLCbcrs • 

Methods: Questionnaire administered to children and teachers; resulting 



a 

a 



Methods: uuesxionnaxre , ' 

datiTanalyzed with special attention to those students who appear likely 
to experience a discrepancy between social class background and future 
social class standing as indicated by their current type of schooling. 

Duration: January 1967-not reported. ^ ^ ^ 

Investigator(s) : Joseph L. Lennards, M. A. , Assistant Professor of 

Sociology, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM TO COMPARE EDUCATION VERSUS TRAINING FOR YOUNG 
SCHOOL DROPOUTS 



Purpose: To compare the effectiveness of formal education leading * 

schoor’diploma with that of vocational training in a specific occupation 
for high school dropouts. 

Subjects: Youths who have completed the ninth grade— 50 in each of two 

experimental and two control groups. j* „ + « e/.hr.r.i 

Methods: One experimental group took courses leading to a high school 



diploma while the other received a 52-week training program for entry into 
specific occupations. The two control groups received guidance and 
counseling over the one-year period without any education 
At annual intervals during the following three years a 

based on economic and psychological measures was conducted. Evaluation of 
the two programs was based on comparative results between the two experi- 
mental groups and comparisons with the control groups. 

Investigator(s): Jacob J. Kaufman, Ph.D. , Director, 

Research on Human Resources, Pennsylvania State University, University 

Cooper ating^ group (s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. - r. j. 4 -^ 

Publications: The School Environment and Program s for Drbpouts. 
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24-OK-l THE EDUCATION OF INTEGRATED INDIAN PUPILS 



Purpose; To investigate the influence of school integration on 
IndiarTchildrenj specifically, to appraise curricula With to the 

needs of Indian youth, to improve teachers* understanding of Indian 
students, to identify curriculum areas needing emphasis for preparing 
these children to integrate with the non-Indian population for economic 
and vocational success in adult life, and to aid educators and others 
concerned with cultural advancement of other minority groups. 

Subjects; Indian children from Arikara, Chippewa, and Sioux reservations 
in North and South Dakota; one group who attended schools with predom- 
inantly non-Indian enrollment in grades one to eight and another B^’oup 
who attended schools with a predominantly Indian enrollment during this 
time; non-Indians who attended schools with largely non-Indian enrollment 

in grades one to eight. u 4.4 

Methods; Groups were compared on achievement, intelligence, alienation, 
vocat ional aspiration, and social relationships. Cultural variables were 
Isolated and compared between groups, and background data were established 
for each Indian student to provide a basis for future systematic, longitu- 
dinal studies. 

Duration; September 1967- June 1968. ^ « tt 

Investigator(s) ; Harold J. Miller, Ed.D. , Vice President, Mary College, 

Bismarck, N. D. 58501. „ „ « 4 . 4 . « 4 > 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education , and Welfare. 



24-OK-2 COOPERATION, AGGRESSION, AND LEARNING IN A BIRACIAL CLASSROOM 



Purpose: To develop classroom procedures aimed at socializing Negro and 

white students to engage in cooperative activities as opposed to segrega- 
tive or aggressive activities. 4 . ^ , 4 . 

Subjects; 10 Negro and 10 white students in a newly integrated elementary 
school, selected on the basis of their high interracial segregation, 
aggression, and deviance. 

Methods: Children received special instruction in academic and social 



ski 11 ^ throughout a semester of instruction divided into four periods. 
During the first period, students were observed to obtain baseline 
measurements of interracial cooperation, segregation, and aggression. 

In the second period, cooperation behavior was reinforced by tokens which 
could be exchanged for student's choice of goods and privileges while 
segregative and aggressive behavior was usually ignored. During the 
third period, tokens were given to individuals on a noncontingent basis, 
and in the final period, procedures used in period two were reinstated, 
followed by an attempt to fade out the token system without decreasing 
the blraclal cooperation. Effect of procedures on behavior outside the 
classroom was then examined. 

Duration: September 1967-October 1968. 

Invest ' i gator(s); Desmond P. Ellis, Ph.D. , Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare . 



24-OK-3 FACTORS IN SCHOOL INTEGRATION DECISIONS OF NEGRO MOTHERS 



Purpose; To attempt to show why relatively few southern Negro mothers^ 
are enrolling their children in desegregated schools and seem to prefer 
local, formerly all-Negro^ schools Instead; specifically, to examine the 
influence on their decision of four sets of factors relating to social 
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approval for and potential vicarious gains from sending one*s child to an 
Integrated school, personal values and goals, and material conditions In 
the home and In the local educational system. 

Subjects: Random sample of 200 mothers of elementary school children In 

the South who have chosen either Integration or segregation for their 
children. 

Methods: Empirical measures of the variable factors were obtained through 

Interviews with mothers conducted by trained Negro females. Measures 
obtained on the different factors were related to the decision to 
Integrate or segregate, and a determination was made of the amount of 
variation found In the effect of each variable factor on the decision 
made. Subject-related factors controlled were age, education, social 
class, religion, time spent outside the South, type and amount of contact 
with whites, sex of child, and distance from school. 

Duration: September 1967-September 1968. 

Investlgator(s) ; Murray Blnderman, Ph.D. Candidate, Instructor, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla, 33124, 
Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



Specific Skills 



24-PA-l A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE ABILITY OF FIRST GRADE CHIIDREN TO ANALYZE 
GEOMETRIC FIGURES 

Purpose ; To determine the operational level of first grade children In 
solving problems which require the partitioning of geometric figures; to 
determine whether there Is a difference In the ability of first grade 
children to partition discrete point sets as contrasted with their ability 
to partition connected sets; to gather descriptive evidence for or against 
the proposition that first-graders will apply strategies to these problems; 
to detexmilne possible sex differences In these areas. 

Subjects ; 50 girls and 50 boys chosen at random from first grade classes. 
Methods ; Each child Is Interviewed Individually and asked to solve geo- 
metric problems Involving the partitioning of point sets, each of which has 
different mathematical properties. Problems are designed so that open- 
ended questions can be employed while keeping the Interview structure uni- 
form. 

Duration ; Not reported. 

Investlgator(s) ; G. Edith Robinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 30601. 

Cooperating group ( s ) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



24-PB-l THE EFFECTS OF KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION IN ALPHABET AND NUMBERS ON FIRST 
GRADE READING 

Purpose ; To test the hypothesis that teaching children to read letters 
and numbers In kindergarten will result In an Increment In reading level 
at the end of first grade. This Is based on earlier research which 
demonstrated that the ability to recognize letters and numbers In kinder- 
garten Is a better predictor of reading skills at the end of the first 
grade than are I.Q. or "readiness skills". 

Subjects ; Two experimental classes of kindergarten children and two 
control classes. 
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Methods: In an earlier study experimental classes were given eight weeks 

of training in alphabet and number games while control classes partici- 
pated in regular informal kindergarten program. Present project involved 
a followup of experimental and control groups at end of first grade to 
measure effects of special training on reading skills. Statistical 
analyses were designed to measure differential Impact of experimental 
procedure for boys and girls on scores of reading readiness tests 
administered in kindergarten and to improve efficiency of prediction of 
reading scores at end of first grade from variables measured in kinder- 

Findings; Preliminary analysis at beginning of first grade indicated 
experimental group responded to special training and showed higher level 
of recognition of numbers and letters than did the control group. 
Duration: April— September 1968. 

Investig'ator(s) ; Norman E. Silberberg, Ph.D., Assistant Director for 
Clinical Research, and Iver A. Iverson, M.A., Director of Statistical 
Services, Kenny Rehabilitation Institute, 1800 Chicago Ave. , 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55404. 

Cooperating group(s) ; U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Publications; Two articles in preparation. 



24-PB-2 EFFECT OF A KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM OF PERCEPTUAL TRAINING UPON THE LATER 
DEVELOPMENT OF READING SKILLS 

Purpose; To conduct a perceptual training program for kindergarten 
students in order to determine how the kindergarten experience can be 
made more meaningful for the later development of reading skills and 
whether a program of this sort will increase the likelihood that the 
child will succeed in learning to read. 

Subjects: One experimental and one control kindergarten class in each 

of two schools chosen for their large student population, physical 
proximity, and the spread of socioeconomic levels in the area; children 
assigned to classes on the basis of prekindergarten screening. 

Methods; Experimental classes receive systematic training for perceptual 
development, including exercises in visual perception, size constancy, 
direction, and figure-ground relationships, and training in auditory, 
tactile, and perceptual discrimination and integration. Control classes 
receive standard kindergarten experience. Standard test is used at end 
of kindergarten year to assess differences in readiness for reading. 
Furthei* comparisons are available at end of first grade from results of 
Form W of the Stanford Reading Achievement Test. 

Duration ; September 1968— September 1969. 

Investigator (s) ; Irving Roy, Ph.D., and Muriel L. Roy, 2922 Pacific Ave., 
Stockton, Calif. 95204. 

Cooperating group (s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Report in preparation. 



24-PB-3 THE SELF-ESTEEM AND GOALS OF INDIGENT NEGRO CHIIi)REN 

Purpose: To determine to what extent viable programs using members of 

the community can be developed to increase the self-esteem, goals, and 
related behavior of Negro children living in a ghetto; to determine the 
effects of such programs. 

Subjects: Negro school children in grade five living in a Negro ghetto. 

Methods ; Negroes from the ghetto community or a similar background are 
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carrying out three interrelated programs: instruction in Negro history 

and culture; modified compensatory education consisting of interaction 
with Negro "work models" on the Job; and interest activity groups con- 
sisting of a program of continuing interaction with a variety of "life 
models" who are productive members of the community. 

Duration: January 1968— June 1971. 

Investigator(s): Sanford Golin, Ph.D., Associate Professor and Director 

of Clinical Training, Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Reports in preparation. 



24-PB-4 AN EVALUATION OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 



Purpose : To evaluate the use of the Edison Responsive Environment in 

teaching initial reading skills. 

Subjects: Three- and four-year-old children of varied socioeconomic 

levels, divided into experimental and control groups. 

Methods: Children in experimental group had dally sessions with the ERE, 

while control group experienced "regular" preschool curriculum. Groups 
were compared at the end of one school year, and t test was used to 
measure efficiency and effectiveness. 

Findings: No significant differences existed between the two groups. 

Duration : September 1967-September 1968. 

Investlgator(s) : Marciene Mattleman, Ed.D. , Assistant Professor, and 

Donald Hammill, Ed.D., Associate Professor, Temple University College of 
Education; Doreen Steg, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFICIENCY OF AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION TASKS AND VISUAL 
DISCRIMINATION TASKS IN THE READING PROCESS 



Purpose : To determine the relationship of variables to reading achieve- 

ment over the first four grades, and to ascertain whether the factors 
correlate in the same degree for the boys as for the girls at each grade 
level. 

Subjects : 285 boys and girls who represent the entire population of the 

first four grades in the same school. 

Methods : Subjects were tested individually on an auditory discrimination 

measure and a visual discrimination measure. Results of these measures 
were correlated with standardized reading test scores. Correlations for 
the boys and for the girls on each grade level were inspected for 
differences. 

Duration : September 1968-April 1969. 

Investigator(s) : Roberta J. Toma, Ph.D. Candidate, Fordham University, 

Lincoln Center Campus, New York, N. Y. 10023. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Plan to publish. 



24-PB-6 TEACHER-PUPIL INTERACTION IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 



Purpose: To establish the pattern of attitudes toward the learning of 

Welsh and English in Wales; to determine whether there is any significant 
correlation between attitude toward and attainment in Welsh and English. 
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Subjects: 25 percent of children in WaleSf ages 10, 12, and 14. 

Methods: Thurstone, Likert, and Osgood Semantic Differential Scales; 

questionnaires to determine language teaching provision, including train- 
ing and attitude of teachers, content and method analyses; and especially 
formulated attainment tests in Welsh and English. 

Duration: October 1967-April 1971. _ 

Investigator(s) : D. W. H. Sharp, M.A., Director and Lecturer, B. Thomas, 

M.A. , Assistant Director, E. Price, B.A., and G. Francis, B.A., Research 
Officers, Department of Education, University College of Swansea, Swansea, 
Glam., Wales. 

Cooperating group(s): Schools Council for England and Wales (Research 

and Development Project); Department of Education, University of Wales. 
Publications: Report to be published by Schools Council in 1971. 



PB-7 THE PROCESS OF LEARNING TO READ— THEORY AND EXPERIMENTS 

Purpose: To investigate some aspects of a theoretical model of the 

development of reading ability. 

Subjects: Grade school, high school, and college students. 

Methods: Grade school children are followed through several stages of 

skill formation; psychophyslologlcal recordings, including EMG, breathing 
patterns, and eye movement patterns, .are obtained and correlated with 
speed and comprehension of material. 

Duration: June 1966-May 1969. 

Investigator (s); Curtis D. Hardyck, Ph.D. , Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of California, Berkeley 94720; and 
Lewis F. Petrinovich, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, University of 
California, Riverside, Calif. 92502. 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



PB-8 MULTIVARIABLE COMPARISON OF STRUCTURAL READING PROCHIAM AND ENRICHED BASAL 
READING PROGRAM WITH DISADVANTAGED URBAN CHILDREN 

Purpose: To test the effectiveness of the Stern and Gould Structural 

Reading Program as compared to a basic reading program using the Winston 
basal readers; specifically, to identify the kinds of children for whom 
each program is more suitable and to explore certain articulation, 
psychollngulstlc, cognitive, and motivational variables which arise as 
auxiliaries in the learning of reading and writing. 

Subjects ; Two matched first grade classes of disadvantaged urban school 
children. 

Methods ; One class was taught through the Stern and (lOuld Program while 
the other used the Winston basal readers. Multivariable comparison was 
based on standardized tests, informal evaluations, projective measures, 
and supplementary materials. 

Duration: June 1966-September 1968. 

Investigator(s) ; Adella C. Youtz, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Newark 
State College, Union, N. J. 07083. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Publication of followup data planned for 1970. 
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24—PC— 1 THE EFFECT OF TELEVISION PRESENTATIONS AND CLASSROOM TEACHER CONDUCT 

INQUIRY SESSIONS ON THE ACHIEVEMENT AND INTEREST IN SCIENCE OF FIFTH 
GRADERS 

Purpose: To explore new possibilities for the_ improvement of teaching 

elementary science; to study ways to effectively integrate television into 
a school *s instructional program; specifically, to design and implement an 
Integrated television and teacher-directed approach to elementary science 
education, and to determine what combination of the two approaches is most 

©f f GCirfl V© • 

Subjects: Fifth grade classes in a suburban Cleveland public school 

system. 

Methods: Each television lesson was prepared in two versions— one with an 

explanation segment and the other with a questioning segment. Following 
television presentation of a geology lesson based on an elementary school 
science textbook, classroom teachers conducted "inquiry sessions" in half 
the classes and discussions in the other half. Students were pretested 
and posttested after having taken part in one of the four instructional 
programs. 

Duration: June 1967— September 1968. 

Investigator(s): Ray Skinner, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

Secondary Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 45701. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: AV Communication Review 16:3:287-293, Fall 1968. 



Special Education 



24-QB-l EFFECTS OF EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR ON MOTIVATION AND LEARNING IN A CLASS OF 
EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Purpose: To test and evaluate the use of students' exploratory drive as 

a motive force for learning in a specific area (psychology of learning), 
in general school learning, and in personal adjustment in the school 
learning situation; specifically, to test the hypothesis that subjects 
who become actively involved in learning by exploration, experimentation, 
and discovery will begin to behave more positively in other areas of 
learning, will increase in self-esteem, and will develop more adequate 
personal plans. 

Subjects: 29 high school students, ages 15 to 18, in grades 10 through 

12 in the California program for the educationally handicapped. Most 
are of average or above-average ability, but their school performance is 
characterized by low achievement. 

Methods: Pre- and postexperimental evaluations Include Q-sort type 

measures of self-esteem (real-ideal), standardized counseling interview 
(motivation, attitudes, plans), and testing on principles of learning. 
Comparisons will be made with baseline on teachers' evaluations, use of 
equipmental and reading materials, etc. Subjects will be provided with 
reading materials on psychology of learning, experimental techniques, care 
of laboratory animals, and any requested materials; laboratory animals 
(rats), cages, food and equipment for animals; operant conditioning labora- 
tory unit; and materials and guidance for conducting learning experiments. 
Duration: November 1968-February 1970. 

Investigator(s) : Walter S. Lee, Ed.D., Psychologist, Karen Emmons, 

Teacher, Educationally Handicapped Program, and Verle Sorgen, Counselor, 
Tamalpais Union High School District, Larkspur, Calif. 94939. 

Publications : Article to be submitted to an appropriate professional 

journal during 1970. 
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24-QB-2 A SUPPORTIVE PLAY GROUP PROGRAM FOR SECOND GRADERS 



Purpose: To determine if the use of educationally oriented group 

activities in after school recreational settings results in educational 
gain for underachieving students. 

Subjects : 160 underachieving second grade children from eight public 

schools. 

Methods: Students were randomly divided into groups of 10 each. Four 

groups participated in educationally oriented activities, four partici- 
pated in these activities and received tutoring, four received tutoring 
only, and four received no treatment. Effects of program were determined 
through pre- and posttesting with the Metropolitan Achievement Battery, 
Primary I; additional data were gathered through school records, partici- 
pant observers, field notes, and staff workers* evaluations. Progrsun is 
being repeated with a comparable group of second graders. 

Duration : September 1967-September 1969. 

I nves tigator ( s ) : Harold H. Weissman, D.S.W., Assistant Executive Director, 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 214 E. 2nd St., New York, N. Y. 10009. 
Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-QB-3 PROJECT FOCUS 

Purpose : To identify elementary school children who need additional 

attention, and to seek effective ways to help them as soon as possible. 
Subjects : Children in prekindergarten through grade five in four 

Montgomery County, Md. elementary schools. 

Methods : Children needing additional attention are identified. A team 

of specially trained teachers works full time with the children and their 
regular classroom teachers, and specialists and consultants such as speech 
therapists and medical advisers are available when needed. Children 
remain a part of their regular classroom while receiving additional help. 
Duration : Reported 1968. 

Investigator(s) : Samuel M. Goodman, Ph.D., Director of Research, 

Montgomery County Public Schools, 850 N. Washington St., Rockville, Md. 
20850. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 



24-QD-l EVALUATION OF SELECTED ASPECTS OF PROJECT 750 (MASSACHUSETTS PROGRAM FOR 
EDUCATION AND TREATMENT OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 

Purpose : To determine the extent to which the residential and day 

programs of Project 750 are achieving their educational and therapeutic 
goals; to ascertain the stability of the children's gains; to make 
recommendations based on collected data; to demonstrate the value and 
feasibility of built-in evaluation of special education programs. 
Subjects : 115 cases randomly drawn from the population of cases admitted 

to residential and day programs between August 31, 1963 and May 30, 1968; 
40 children still in placement, randomly selected from admissions between 
1965 and 1968. 

Methods : The basic approach consists of gathering interviews and 

abstracts of records related to all the subjects in the sample. A 
focused Interview is conducted with at least one parent of each child, 
and the parent is requested to complete a behavior checklist describing 
his child's current behavior. Focused Interviews are also conducted with 
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for the ••750*' program, fudixc scnoo 
regard to the operation of the ”750" 
are abstracted, focusing primarily o 
and intellectual growth. 




Cooperating group(s): Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education| ^ 

Massachusetts Depar t m ent of Mental Health; Massachusetts Department of 

Publications?. Report to be available from Massachusetts Advisory Council 



24-QD-2 GROUP METHODS WITH AUTISTIC CHIIDREN IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRAMEWORK 



Purpose: To determine whether and to what extent children with moderate 

to severe autistic tendencies can gain basic behaviors such as eye 
contact, communicative speech, skill in following directions, and inter- 
Subjects: Random sample of 10 autistic children, ages three^to eight , 

applying for special class, from Los Angeles and Orange Counties, 

O&Xxf ox*nfd' • 

Methods: Each autistic child is paired for periods of ^15 "*^0 20 minutes 

at a time throughout the five-hour school day with another child of 
similar age who is capable of communicative skills and direction 
following. The leader child follows directions himself and attempts to 
physically put the autistic child through the same motions (e.g., point- 
ing to objects, placing the hands or feet in certain positions, ). 

In intermittent 10-minute periods with one adult, two children are led 
through direction following by the adult, with object reinforcement. 

During daily half-hour periods, all children, with a ratio of one adul;, 
to two or three children, change clothes and participate in sensory 
stimulation such as rolling on the grass and on other surfaces with a 
high texture value. Other activities include rhythmic sharing, high 
level attention holders, sustained work on pencil grasp and control, and 
gross motor movements on cue. 

Duration: September 1968-September 1969. _ . _ _ 

Investigator (s) : Alice C. Thompson, Ph.D., Director, Learning and ^ 

Behavior Project, and Associate Professor of Psychology, and Margaret 
Schefflln, Ph.D. , Assistant Professor of Special Education, California 
State College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90032. 

Cooperating group (s) : Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of 

California, Los Angeles. ^ j 

Publications: Continuing progress reports to appear in Learning and 

Behavior Bulletin, California State College; ultimate summary publication. 



Purpose: To normalize, through an array, of environmental stimuli, the 

cognitive development of culturally disadvantaged children, and to 
stabilize participating families by reinforcing the members in their 
normal familial roles. 

Subjects: 30 low income Negro and white families with one-year-old ^ 

children, in which the father is no older than 35, living in and around 
Tallahassee, Fla. 



on Education. 
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I^ethods ; Whole-family experimental intervention includes programs for 
children and parents. Children spend five mornings a week in an 
intellectually stimulating nursery school with high adult-to-child ratio. 
Verbal and other skills helpful in the middle class educational milieu 
are emphasized. Mothers are instructed in improving homemaking skills 
and attitudes toward their role as homemaker, and are employed in the 
nursery. Fathers receive limited job training and therapeutic reinforce- 
ment of the breadwinner role. A research and evaluation program 
accompanies the intervention. 

Duration ; April 1967-March 1975. 

Investigator(s) ; Richard M. Dunham, Ph.D., Associate Professor, 

Institute of Human Development, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 32303. 

Cooperating group(s) ; U. S, Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Publications; Data available in mid-1969. 



24-<jE-2 DESIGNING, INITIATING, AND ADMINISTERING A PROGRAM OF CONTINUOUS 
EDUCATIONAL STIMULATION 

Purpose ; To describe the organization, initiation, and administration of 
a preprimary unit field-tested during the 1966-1967 school year; to 
evaluate the first year of instruction of a preprimary sample in this 
organization; to obtain data which could be used effectively in evaluating 
this organization and in designing an Improved administrative organization 
which would effectively facilitate continuous educational stimulation. 
Subjects ; 33 five-year-old preprimary children selected as representative 
of the county-at-large with regard to socioeconomic tStatus, ethnic classi- 
fication, and I.Q.; 33 six-year-old children attending first grade in the 
same school; teachers and teacher aides. 

Methods ; The preprimary children attended school two and one-half hours 
daily four days a week and were taught by teams of three— teacher, 
assistant teacher, and teacher aide. They received Individual reading 
instruction approximately 10 minutes each day. First grade students 
attended school five hours dally, were taught by a teacher and teacher 
aide, and received reading instruction for one hour each day in small and 
large groups. Evaluations Included pre- and posttest comparisons of M.A., 
I.Q., and reading readiness scores of the preprimary sample and compari- 
sons of reading achievement scores of both groups. 

Findings ; Preprimary sample showed mean gains significant at the .01 
level in I.Q., M.A., and reading readiness raw scores. 

Duration ; September 1966-June 1976. 

Investigator(s) ; Lacy D. Powell, Ed.D., Director of Research and Develop- 
ment, Clayton County Schools, 120 Smith St., Jonesboro, Ga. 30236. 

Cooperat i ng group ( s ) ; Research and Development Center in Educational 
Stimulation, University of Georgia, Athens 30601; State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga.; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Results now available from Dr. Powell-, eventually from the 
Center. 



24-QE-3 EVALUATION OF PROJECT OPEN FUTURE 

Purpose ; To evaluate the success of a seven-year program for preparing 
able Negro and Mexlcan-Amerlcan seventh grade students for eventual 
admission into highly selective colleges and universities; specifically, 
to evaluate academic growth of participants, psychological change, 
vicarious Impact on families and friendship groups, and effect on 
sponsoring institutions. 
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Subjects; Present sample; about 400 students in grades 8 to 12 } 
eventual sample, including control group; about 1,500. 

Methods; Standardized personality and achievement batteries, observation, 
interviews, and questionnaires. Panel study over five years for each 
cohort, culminating in successful completion of first year of college. 
Duration; May 1968-September 1976. _ . 

Investigator (s): Robert T. Stout, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Rodney 

Muth, mTa., and Dennis Spuck, M.A., Claremont Graduate School and 
University Center, Claremont, Calif. 91711. 



24-QE-4 INTELLECTUAL STIMULATION OF CULTURALLY DEPRIVED INFANTS 

Purpose: To conduct a followup of an earlier study which attempted to 

raise the level of intellectual functioning of lower socioeconomic class 
urban Negro children through a program of preschool tutoring (see Research 
Relating to Children . Bull. No. 21-QE-3); to evaluate the effects of this 
preschool education upon a variety of mental abilities and language 
skills; to determine the relationship of family variables, mental test 
scores, and child behavior variables that were collected during the second 
and third years of life to the child's future intellectual status and 

adjustment. ^ ^ 

Subjects: 30 Negro infants of lower socioeconomic status; control group 

oi 32 infants, selected using criteria of family Income, occupation, and 
oducst^iLoii • 

Methods: Home education and nursery school education programs. 

Findings : At the beginning of the experiment, control group infants had 

a mean Bayley I.Q. of 108.2 as against 105.1 in the experimental group. 
However, at the end of the tutoring period, when the Infants were 36 
months old, the mean I.Q. for the experimental group was 105.9, while that 
for the control group had dropped to 89.3. 

Duration : September 1968-Augpist 1971. 

Investigator (s) : Paul H. Furfey, Ph.D., and Thomas J. Harte, Ph.D., 

Codirectors, Bureau of Social Research, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 20017. 

Cooperating group(s): United Planning Organization; D. C. Public Schools 

and Well Baby Clinics; Howard University; The Washington Montessori 
Institute; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Psychological, sociological, and educational reports 

planned. 



24-QE-5 FOLLOW THROUGH 

Purpose: To provide a five-year supplementary program for children in 10 

cities who took part in a Head Start program. 

Subjects: 1,000 kindergarten children, poor and nonpoor; comparison 

group of 700 kindergarten children. 

Methods: Children in Follow Through program are divided into four groups: 

poor Head Start, nonpoor Head Start, poor non-Head Start, and nonpoor non- 
Head Start. Half of each group is pretested at the beginning of each 
year, with a posttest following immediately, and the other half is post- 
tested at the end of each year. Children in the comparison group are 
similarly tested. 

Findings: Significant changes in test scores (.01) from pretest to 

ImmeHT^e posttest indicate initial testing had an effect on those 
observed . 
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Duration i September 1968-June 1973. 

Investlgator(s) ; Glen Nimnicht, Ed.D,, Project Director, Follow Through, 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94704. (Reported by Ann Fltzglbbon, Project Assistant, Far West 
Laboratory . ) 

Cooperating group(s) ; Cities of Berkeley, Buffalo, Cleveland, Duluth, 
Fresno, Lebanon (N.H. ), Goldsboro (N.C.), St. Louis, Salt liake City, and 
Sumter (S.C.). 



24-QE-6 EVALUATION OF APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Purpose ; To assess the combined use of television, paraprofesslonals, 
and mobile facilities as an alternative approach to early childhood 
education. 

Subjects ; 96 boys and girls, ages three to five. 

Methods r Program effort--case study; program performance— experimental 
design— ITPA , Frostlg, PPVT, and curriculum specific measures; cost 
analysis. 

Duration ; September 1968-September 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; James T. Ranson, Ph.D., Director of Research, Robert 
Childers, Ph.D., Senior Development Specialist, and Roy Alford, M.A. 

(Ed.D. Candidate), Coordinator of Early Childhood Education, Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, W. Va. 25325. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Monograph planned, 1970. 



24-QE-7 A PROBLEM OF THE LONG-RANGE EFFECTS OF A PROGRAM OF CURRICULAR AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS ON ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDE OF DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS 

Purpose ; To determine long-range effects of a highly concentrated short- 
^ term program of curricular and administrative innovations on achievement 

I and attitude of disadvantaged elementary school students. 

I Subjects ; Subsample of 80 of group of 200 students from four economically 

I deprived areas of Houston studied In earlier phases of project. (See 

Research Relating to Children . Bull. No. 22-QE-3.) 

Methods ! Followup data were collected for 80 of the original 200 children 
who took part In a highly concentrated 20-day special Institute program In 
I the summer of 1967. Data Included school records, attitude scores from a 

semantic distance scale, standardized achievement test scores In mathe— 

I matlcs and language arts, and Information from home Interviews, and were 

r analyzed through a multiple classification analysis of variance. 

Findings ; Parents considered the summer program beneficial in terms of 
I Improved school work and social relations. Tests Indicated progression In 

I mathematics but regression In language arts achievement. 

! Duration ; June-December 1968. 

Investigator (s) ; John L. Creswell, Ed.D., Associate Professor of 
Education, and Coordinator of Math Education, University of Houston, 

I Houston, Tex. 77004. 

j Cooperating group (s) ; Hogg Foundation for Mental Health; Houston 

I Independent School District; University of St. Thomas, Houston. 

[ Publications ; The Arithmetic Teacher , 1969. 













24-QE-8 THE EFFICACY OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES DESIGNED TO PREPARE DISADVANTAGED 
PUPILS FOR THEIR HOMEMAKER FAMILY MEMBER ROLE AND THE DUAL ROLES OF 
HOMEMAKER AND WAGE-EARNER 

Purpose; To investigate the impact that can be made on poverty in urban 
areas by two newly designed home economics courses for disadvantaged 
students. One course prepares disadvantaged students for their roles as 
homemakers and family members in a changing society while the other 
prepares them for the dual roles of homemaker and wage-earner in occupa- 
tions using home economics knowledge and skills. 

Subjects: 12 experimental and 9 control groups of students from urban 

high schools enrolling large proportions of socioeconomically disadvan- 
taged students in Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, and New York, 

Methods: This is a three-part cooperative study being conducted by 

investigators from Purdue, Cornell, and Ohio State Universities. Work- 
shop for teachers selected to teach all but two of the experimental 
classes was held at Purdue where teachers were trained and materials 
developed. Curriculum materials were then combined, refined and prepared 
for dissemination, and evaluative materials selected and devised at Cor- 
nell. Six variations of presenting the experimental courses are used in 
evaluating the effectiveness of using the services of social and educa- 
tional agencies and the effectiveness of the use of teaching materials by 
teachers who have not participated in their production or been trained 
in their use. Cornell and Ohio State are each testing half of the 
variations and Purdue is testing all six to provide replication. Students 
In experimental classes will be compared to controls in order to test the 
effectiveness of the courses. Each of the three research groups will 
gather and analyze data from their cooperating high schools, and an analy- 
sis of the combined data will then be made at Ohio State. 

Duration ; September 1967-October 1970. 

Investigator(s) ; Phyllis K, Lowe, Chairman, Home Economics Education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 47907; Helen Y. Nelson, Ph.D., 

Associate Professor, Home Economics Education, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 14850; and Julia I. Dalrymple, Ph.D., Research, Home 
Economics Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

‘ Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Article for American Vocational Education Journal and 
final report planned. 



24-QE-9 EFFICACY OF EMPATHY TRAINING WORKSHOPS FOR HEAD START TEACHERS AND FAMILY 
WORKERS 

Purpose ; To Improve communication of empathlc understanding between 
staff members, staff and children, and staff and parents. 

Subjects ; Teachers, teacher aides, social workers, and family assistants 
enrolled In a summer 1968 Head Start training program. 

Methods ; Ten hours of training In which major sources of learning were 
integrated: observational (demonstration and modeling); didactic, feed- 

back, and "shaping" processes (verbal descriptions, performance ratings, 
and successively approximating desired behaviors by building from simple 
to complex responses); and experimental (extensive role playing and on- 
the-job practice). Six groups, each involving around 12 trainees, were 
conducted. Results were evaluated from written responses to tape recorded 
statements administered before and after training. 

Findings ; There was statistically significant trainee Improvement In 
empathlc communication, from an average starting level of essentially 
shutting out others' expressions to an average posttraining level of nearly 
reflective responsiveness to others' feelings. 
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Duration ; July-Septeraber 1968, 

Investlgator(s) ; Ralph Bierman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, 
University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada; Robert R. Carkhuff, 
Ph,D,, Professor of Psychology, American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 01X09; and Muriel Santilli, M.S.W., Child Study 
Center, State University of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 14222. 

Publications ; Publication is planned. 



24-QE-lO A GROUP DAY CARE PROGRAM FOR CULTURALLY DEPRIVED CHIIDREN AND PARENTS 

Purpose ; To evaluate the effectiveness of a two-year nursery-day care 
program (see Research Relating to Children . Bull. No. 18-Q-8) followed 
by three years of enriched public school education. 

Subjects ; Initial experimental group of 38 children (15 boys and 23 
girls) I three to three and one-*half years of age when the program began 
in 1964; comparison group of 69 children of same age (32 boys and 37 
girls); parents of both. 

Methods ; At end of preschool program children entered public school 
system, which is providing an enriched program consisting of educational 
teaching staff, special equipment and supplies, frequent trips to 
educational and recreational facilities, and essential social services to 
children and their families. Both groups of children are being given 
Individual mental tests at yearly Intervals. At end of three years in 
public school, children will be measured for school performance and 
achievement. 

Duration ; 1966-1969, 

Investlgator(s) ; Ira H. Clsln, Ph.D., Director, and Carol H. Newcomb, 
M.A., Social Research Group, George Washington University, Washington, 

D. C. 20006. * 

Cooperating group (s) ; D. C, Public School System; Children's Bureau, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. * 

Publications ; Children 15:4; 135-143, July-August 1968. 



24-QG-l IMPACT OF GOVERNMENTAL PROGRAMS ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH IN THE SEATTLE 
LABOR MARKET 

]^rpose ; To analyze job market entry and experience of disadvantaged 
Seattle, Washington teenagers during a period of rapid regional economic 
expansion; to assess the effectiveness of various public agencies and 
special programs designed to facilitate the assimilation of this group 
Into the labor force. 

Methods ; Teenagers were Interviewed about their job market experience. 
Standard analytical techniques were used to relate data to factors rele- 
vant to success, including age, sex, race, family characteristics, and 
education. Special effort was made to determine the relative job effec- 
tiveness of youth who participated in training programs of various public 
agencies. 

Duration ; Not reported-August 1968. 

Investlgator(s) ; Stephen E. Baldwin, Ph.D. Candidate, and J. B. 
Gillingham, Ph.D., Department of Economics, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 98105. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Manpower Research, U. S. Department of 
Labor . 
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24-QH-l 



24-QH-2 



EFFECTS OF A RESOURCE ROOM PROGRAM ON CHIU)REN WITH SPECIFIC LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 



Purpose : To investigate the value of a resource room approach to the 

remediation of neurological Impaiments in children, and to demonstrate 
this method as an efficient and economical technique with effectiveness 
coming from individual contact rather than special methodology. 

Subjects ; 72 boys and girls in grades one to six, with average or better 
I.Q/'s, and diagnosed as neurologically impaired. 

Methods ; After medical, psychiatric, educational, and psychological 
screening, children are placed in a resource room program with specially 
trained teachers. Instruction is given on a need basis related to the 
learning disability of the child and on a tutorial and semi tutorial basis. 
Children spend the greater part of the school day in their regular class- 
room, and go to the resource teacher for one-half to one hour, two to 
three times weekly, depending on need. No specific methods are 
prescribed; emphasis is placed on Individualization. 

Findings ; Findings Indicate significant gains in achievement, reduction 
of frequency of academic failure, and little change in emotional overlay. 
Duration ; September 1967- June 1970, 

Investigator (s ) ; Lawrence H. Weiner, Ed.D,, Director of Special Education 
and Pupil Personnel Services, Barrington Public Schools, Barrington, R. I, 
02806. 

Cooperating group (s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Journal publication planned. 



COMPREHENSION OF FULL LENGTH AND TELEGRAPHIC MATERIALS AMONG VISUALLY 
IMPAIRED AND NORMALLY SIGHTED CHILDREN 



Purpose ; To investigate the use of telegraphic materials (traditional 
materials which have been rearranged to omit certain low information 
words, phrases, and sentences) for instruction, and to determine their 
effect on the learning recall and retention of visually impaired and 
normally sighted children at different developmental levels. 

Subjects ; Blind, partial-, and normal-seeing children in grades 4, 7, 
and 10. 

Methods; Materials are presented in braille, large print, and average 



print to meet the needs of the three student groups. Some pupils are 
taught with traditional materials, and others use those which appear in 
telegraphic form. Differences are noted for the amount of information 
recalled immediately after instruction and that which is retained after 
one week; ability of students to reconstruct the material learned is also 
determined. In addition, tests are conducted to determine the effective- 
ness of the telegraphic and traditional methods when materials are 
presented orally. 

I nves t igator ( s ) ; Clessen J, Martin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University, E. Lansing, Mich. 48823. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



24-QH-3 EARLY INTELLECTIVE TRAINING AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 



Purpose ; To determine the effects of intellective training of children 
at ages two and three upon subsequent performance in the first grade; to 
investigate the main and interactive effects of training, age of training, 
and social class on subsequent classroom performance; to determine the 
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relationships between training, age of training, later performance, and 
demographic characteristics of the subjects' families. 

Subjects: 310 Negro boys, born in Manhattan during August, September, and 

October of 1964, of varying socioeconomic status. 

Methods: During October 1966, 120 two-year-old boys were assessed. On 

the basis of their assessment scores, they were assigned to a Training or 
Discovery group, with 60 in each group. The means of the two groups were 
identical. All children were seen individually for two hours a week for 
seven months. The Training group was taught concepts related to length, 
position, number, size, form, etc.; the Discovery group interacted with 
the same instructors and materials for the same amount of time, but was 
not taught. After 42 sessions, the children were again assessed. A 
control group of 70 was assessed on the same measures. In October 1967 
120 three-year-old boys began a procedure identical to that given the 
two-year-olds. All children will be assessed annually until they have 
completed the first grade. 

Findings: It appears that participation in this type of program substan- 

tlally benefits children at either age two or age three, that effects of 
the program for the two-year-olds are durable for at least one year, and 
that any well conceived and structured training may have equally benefi- 
cial effects, providing that the training is Introduced early enough in 
the child's life, and that the systematic, uninterrupted, one-to-one 
relationship between instructor and child occurs for at least two hours 
per week over an extended period. 

Duration ; May 1966-June 1973, 

Investigator(s) ; Francis H. Palmer, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 
Graduate Division, and Director, Institute for Child Development and 
Experimental Education, City Universitjy of New York, New York, N, Y, 

10036. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

Development, Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Publications ; Children 16:2:55-57, March-Aprll 1969; Progress Reports 
May and August 1968, February 1967; Research Report No. 101, August 1968; 
other publications planned. 



24-QH-4 ATLANTA ADOLESCENT PREGNANCY PROGRAM 

Purpose: To establish a comprehensive, multidisciplinary program of 

educational and obstetrical care for young pregnant adolescents. (See 
Research Relating to Children , Bull. No. 23-NA-3.) 

Subjects : 200 pregnant high school girls living in the Howard High 

School area; control group of 200 patients attending, or who attended 
before pregnancy, the Archer High School; both schools located in an 
indigent area of the city. 

Methods ; Will measure medical aspects, educational features, contra- 
ceptive usage, recidivism, and results of psychological testing. 
Duration ; July 1967-June 1970. 

Investigator(s) ; James L. Waters, Jr., M.D., Department of Gynecology 
and Obstetrics, Emory University School of Medicine, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U . S . Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



24-RA-l CHILD PLACEMENT STUDY 



24-RB-l 



Purpose: To survey the number and type of children placed by child^ ^ ^ 

placement agencies; to evaluate the suitability of the present placement 
and to ascertain agency policy for admission; to examine trends in births, 
court commitments for neglect and dependency, and illegitimacy in order to 
determine if present numbers of placements will be adequate. 

Subjects: A random sample of 420 children placed by all R. I. child place- 

ment agencies in institutions or foster homes as of January 1, 1968, not 
including children placed for treatment of physical or behavioral problems. 
Methods: Caseworker responsible for each case completed a questionnaire 

indicating characteristics of the child a?ad his family, agency treatment 
plans, and other agency involvement. A knowledgeable nonpartisan case- 
work authority on child care read case re/cords of a random subsample of 
100 to determine if the present placement of the child is the most 
desirable and if the caseworker has properly diagnosed the child’s 
problem. 

Durat ion : September 1968-January 1969. 

1 nves tlgator ( s ) : James M. Gersitz, M.S.W., Planning Director j, Rhode 

Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 333 Grotto Ave., Providence, 

R. I. 02906. ,, 

Cooperating group(s); Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare. 
Publications ; Report available from Rhode Island Council of Community 
Services, Inc. 



DEMONSTRATION OF THE EFFECTS OF PREV0(jATI0NAL ASSESSMENT AND VOCATIONAL 
EXPLORATION WITH INTENSIVE COMMUNITY FOLLOWTHROUGH ON A REPRESENTATIVE 
SAMPLE OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED AND JUVENILE DELINQUENT RESIDENTS OF THE 
D.C. CHILDREN’S CENTER 



Purpose: To conduct a demonstration of the effects on institutionalized 

children of careful prevocational assessment and vocational exploration 
followed by Intensive community followup. 

Subjects: Representative sample of mentally retarded and juvenile delin- 

quent residents of the District of Columbia Children’s Center. 

Methods: Residents included in study were selected upon admission and 



evaluated on various medical, social;^ educational, prevocational, and 
personality factors. Children spent at least six months at the institu- 
tion, during which time they were exposed to a variety of social and 
prevocational experiences. Assessment similar to that given upon 
admission was made upon release, and subjects were then folXowed In the 
community for a maximum of two and one— half years. Comparison pertaining 
to vocational and social status was made between those who received the 
full service and a selected group who were not followed in the community. 
Duration ; November 1965-December 1968. 

1 nvestlgator (s ) : Lewis P. Hartman, SI. A., Section Chief, Department of 



Vocational Rehabilitation Unit, District of Colunibi a Children's Center, 
Laurel, Md. 20810; and Audrey A. Moore, M.S.W., Social Worker, District 
of Columbia Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. 
20005. 
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Cooperating group(s) ; Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Publications; Final report, July 1969. 



24-RB-2 AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CASEWORK METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Purpose: To examine the content of several casework methods, and to 

determine their relative effectiveness in alleviating problems in family 
functioning. 

Subjects: 120 families who requested service from the Community Service 

Society of New York because of problems in marital or parent-child rela- 
tionships and who met other criteria. 

Methods ; Families were randomly assigned to one of eight patterns of 
service. Patterns were combinations of preplanned brief service v. open- 
ended service, supportive v. modifying techniques, and individual v. 
joint interview with spouse. Data on family functioning and response to 
service were obtained primarily through research interviews at intake, 
closing of case, and six-month followup. Independent judgments were made 
by a second judge from the research interview tape. Service content was 
examined through content analysis of tapes of selected treatment inter- 
vi ews . 

Findings ; There was a better outcome from preplanned brief service than 
from open-ended service, and no significant difference in outcome of 
other modalities. There was little difference in content of service in 
cases assigned to supportive and modifying methods. 

Duration ; July 1964-July 1968. 

Investigator(s) ; William J. Reid, D.S.W., Associate Professor,' University 
of Chicago School of Social Service Administration, Chicago, 111. 60637; 
and Ann W. Shyne, Ph.D. , Director of Research, Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 44 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 10010. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Community Service Society of New York; Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Publications ; Brief and Extended Casework , by W. Reid and A. Shyne. 

New York: Columbia University Press, May 1969; Welfare in Review , 

October 1967; Social Casework, November 1965. 



24-RB-3 UTILIZATION OF COST AND TIME DATA IN A LOCAL COMMUNITY 

Purpose ; To analyze the utilization of the findings of the operational 
analysis conducted in 1966 (see Research Relating to Children , Bull. No. 
19-RA-l); to validate a computerized system of collecting and analyzing 
time and cost data; specifically, to develop and evaluate methods of 
utilizing time and cost data; to incorporate program standards and 
develop qualitative yardsticks and service measures along with time and 
cost data to provide information for additional program analysis; to 
install cost procedures on a continuing basis and demonstrate to the 
agency and the community the values of comparing two years* data in the 
same agencies; to evaluate the differences and similarities of staffing 
services required between the initial installation of a computer-oriented 
system and its repetition in a second year; and to relate the findings of 
the initial analysis to other local community endeavors. 

Methods ; This study is building upon findings of the Chicago Child 
Welfare Cost Study, which was conducted in 21 children's institutions; 
this will include data from seven additional institutions. 

Duration: 1967-December 1969. 
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Investigator(s) ; Leroy H. Jones, M.S.W., Indiana University School of 
Social Work, Bloomington, Ind. 47405, and Project Director, and Sidney E. 
Zimbalist, Ph.D., Research Director, Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, 111. 60602. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-RC-l SERVICES TO YOUNG FAMILIES — COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 

Purpose: To identify the social and psychological factors in the back- 

grounds of unmarried teenage mothers and their families which contribute 
to pregnancy out of wedlock; to determine the validity of placing unwed 
pregnant girls in a separate school setting with a rehabilitation program 
provided by a multidisciplinary approach; to demonstrate the value of 
cooperative interagency action in meeting the needs of school-age 
expectant mothers; to measure the extent to which the program has been 
effective in meeting its goals. 

Subjects : 50 pregnant girls in school; control group of 50 with similar 

backgrounds, pregnant, in school, and whose families are welfare 
recipients. 

Methods: Extensive testing and interviewing were conducted upon entrance 

to the program, and at Intervals thereafter; social, medical, and personal 
data were obtained through questionnaires; case records are kept on each 
girl. Comparisons will be made with control groups within and without 
the program. Separate evaluation of program design and operation, and of 
community participation, will be done through periodic progress reports 
and through a comparison of this program's efferts with effects of other 
similar programs in the country. 

Duration : November 1967-November 1969. 

Investigator (s) : Sandra B. McPherson, Ph.D., Research Director, and Mary 

0. Butcher, M.S.W., Project Director, Cuyahoga County i^elfare Department, 
220 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 

Cooperating group(s) : Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfl^re. 



24-RD-l INTEREST OF ADOPTIVE APPLICANTS IN THE HARD-TO-PLACE CHIU) 





mg 



Purpose : To help social agencies make full use of the potential of 

adoptive applicants for service to the hard-to-place child. 

Subjects: Approximately 40 couples who had applied to two agencies for 

a child. 

Methods : At the time of initial contact with the agency, each couple was 

administered a research schedule, in which they defined preference. 
Interest in the hard-to-place child, and range of flexibility of choice. 
Duration : May 1966-May 1969. 

Investigator(s) : Robert E. Young, M.S.S. (D.S.W. Candidate), Lecturer, 

University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 
Cooperating group(s) : Child Care Service, Media; Association for Jewish 

Children, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Publications : Results available through Research Center, or Library, 

University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
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24-RE- 1 GROUP FOSTER HOME 



Purnose* To provide and evaluate a service for children who are being 

IS™ectsI 'cMwien, ages 9 to 16, ready lor release Iros the Eastern 

Me?iod|.‘'°?ou?"?o“S?S“widren, mixed in race and sex but structured so as 
to^be ^onduc ive* to producing healthy family involvements and interactions, 
are placed in two-parent foster home settings approximating a natural- 
ly lilt i£e motLr is required to remain at home f 

fithpr is gainfully employed. Homes are structured to fill m the gaps in 
rnimunitv Ilivices and to provide an atmosphere which is necessary for 
?hrcM^^rpsychoiog?^l? educational, and social needs. Once a month, 
the foster mother completes a behavioral rating scale on each 
Is use^as a measure of the stability of the child in the home, and also 
guides social workers in working more closely with the child in the 

Findings^^^Severai children have made adequate adjustments in the public 
scgooll -^nd hlv^^en accepted by their peers in the communities where 

they are residing. 

nuration* S6pteinb6r 1965**August 1969. 

investl g a tor(l): M. V. Kleinman, M.D., Superintendent, Heraar Banner, 

M S S A*. Director of Social Service, Lydia Schut, M.D., and Edward 

O'Connor, Social Worker, Eastern State School and Ealtern'state 

19047. (Reported by Samuel M. Mintz, Research Coordinator, Eastern btate 

Coopeiating”groiM^ National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, uT S. Dep artment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; Final report planned. 



24-RE-2 A STUDY OF PREDICTORS OF SUCCESS IN FOSTER CARE 

Purpose* To test the utility of certain characteristics of foster 
parenf"applicants in predicting the eventual relative success of these 
parents, and to determine the interaction of important intervening 
variables with these characteristics; to understand the process 
foster care as reported periodically by the parents during their first 

experience. 

Siihif»rts* 6— to 12— year-old children. 

Methods "' Characteristics of the parents will be determined by systematic 
individual interviews early in the home study process; the intervening 
variables are the characteristics of the foster child, contribution 

of the caseworker, the role of the natural family, etc. The new foster 
homes will be studied for 18 months; the criteria of success of the 
Placements will be the evaluations made by the caseworkers, changes in 
behavior of the child as reported by caseworker and foster parent, and 
independent evaluations of foster parent-child interactions based on 
foster parents’ verbatim descriptions of behavior incidents. 

Duration: July 1968— June 1972. « * _ 

InvestlEator(s): Patricia W. Cautley, Ph.D., Director, Foster Homes 

Research Project, State Department of Health and Social Services, 

Cooplrakng^group(s) ; Children’s Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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THE NEED FOR FOSTER CARE 



Purpose ; To determine the incidence of requests for foster care, the 
circumstances underlying the requests, and their disposition. 

Subjects ; All requests (1,580) for foster care received during a three- 
month period of 1966 by social agencies in seven representative communi- 
ties in the United States. 

Methods ; An initial schedule, completed by the caseworker handling each 
case, gave reason for request and data about the child. Four months 
later or when a decision had been made, if earlier, caseworker completed 
a more extensive schedule giving information about the child, his family, 
actual plan for handling request, and plan considered ideal. 

Findings ; Services were unevenly available across communities. Response 
to request was affected by economic and ethnic factors as well as by 
needs of child. 

Duration ; July 1965-October 1968. 

I nvestigator (s ) ; Ralph W. Colvin, Ph.D., Johnny Cake Community, Family 
and Child Center, Fort Smith, Ark., (formerly) Research Director, Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc., 44 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 10010. 
(Reported by Ann W. Shyne, Ph.D., Research Director, Child Welfare League 
of America. ) 

Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; The Need for Foster Care . New York: Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc., 1969. 



THE DAY CARE OF CHILDREN IN CANADA 

Purpose ; To examine the status of day care facilities in Canada in terms 
of organization, personnel, clientele, and legislative regulation. 
Subjects ; 558 day care facilities in 104 Canadian cities. 

Methods ; Structured interviews using general questionnaire, staff census, 
child census, and facility and equipment profile. Analysis of total 
community service coverage in two cities, and of pertinent provincial and 
municipal legislation and regulations. 

Duration ; January 1968-June 1969. 

Investigator (s ) ; C. W. Portal— Foster, Ph.D., Director, and Joanna M. 
Sherman, M.S.S.W., Research Associate, Research Branch, Canadian Welfare 
Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Department of National Health and Welfare, Canada. 
Publications ; Report to be published, 1969. 



A RESEARCH PROGRAM IN COMPREHENSIVE DAY CARE 

Purpose ; To study all aspects of needs of young children in cognitive 
development, basic health, and sound motivational approach to learning. 
Subjects ; Infants and children through sixth grade, ultimate plan to 
include 200 preschool children. 

Methods ; The pilot study is being completed, with 30 children under four 
in day care. The day care setting will be used to provide comprehensive 
care, including educational and health services, and to study methods and 
evaluate the use of various types of personnel needed to give effective 
long-range care. Children from a cross-section of the population will be 
followed from birth through sixth grade, using various parameters of 
evaluation to determine basic needs in all areas of growth and development. 
A small "equivalence" group will also be followed with health care and 
periodic psychometric evaluation. 




Investigator(s) : Bari Siegel, M.D., Professor, and Ann DeHuff Peters, M.D., 

Associate ProJ^essor, Maternal and Child Health, School of Public Health; 
Donald M. Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology in Psychiatry, 
and Frank A, Loda, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, School of 
Medicine; Joseph J. Sparling, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor of Education; 
and Paul Scagnelll, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor, Institute for Child and 
Family Development, Frank Porter Graham Center, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514. 

Cooperating group (s) t A public elementary school; Children's Bureau, 

Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



24«RF-3 DAY CARE: AN INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Purpose ; To study the Institutional framework within which day care 
programs operate; specifically, to determine how a community gets day 
care, and what factors determine quality In a day care program. 

Subjects ; Four proprietary, two nonprofit, and two public day care 
centers . 

Methods ; A conceptual frsunework has been developed and data gathered on 
the history of group day care, on Individual centers under different 
kinds of sponsorship, on the role of public agencies In administration, 
licensing, and legislation, on teacher education, and on professional 
leadership In day care. 

Duration ; November 1964- June 1969. 

Investlgator(s) ; Elizabeth Prescott, M.A., Sociologist, Research 
Director, and Elizabeth Jones, Ph.D., Sociologist, Research Associate, 
Pacific Oaks College, Pasadena, Calif. 91105. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-RF-4 FIELD STUDY OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD FAMILY DAY CARE SYSTEM 
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Purpose ; To determine how neighborhood Intervention can stabilize and 
enrich child care situations; specifically, to study the problem of 
discontinuity of care In private family day care arrangements. 

Subjects ; Mothers, their children under six; women who provide care 
(sitters). 

Methods ; Intervention Is carried out through the Day Care Neighbor 
Service, which provides professional consultation to a network of 
neighborhood women. These day care neighbors assist neighborhood mothers 
In working out and maintaining day care arrangements. Study will Identify 
different kinds of arrangements between mothers and sitters, determine 
characteristics of each and of the Interactions that relate to satisfac- 
tion and continuity; make special comparisons of discontinuous and low 
quality care, and determine how protective responsibilities are assumed 
Informally by neighborhood women. 

Duration ; March 1967-February 1970. 

I nves tlgator ( s ) ; Arthur C. Emlen, Ph.D. , Associate Professor of Social 
Work, Rolfe LaForge, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Portland State 
College; Alice H. Collins, Director, Day Care Neighbor Service; Betty 
Donoghue, B.A., Research Associate, Trl-County Community Council, 718 
S. W. Burnside, Portland, Ore. 97209. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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PROTECTING THE CHILD VICTIM OF SEX CRIMES COMMITTED BY ADULTS 



Purpose ; To determine and evaluate the psychosocial consequences of sex 
victimization; to explore the circumstances contributing to the occur- 
rence; to assess the Impact on child and family of the legal procedures 
for prosecuting the offender. 

Subjects ; Child sex victims In five selected communities In the United 
States; their parents. 

Findings ; Early tentative trends show; (1) sex victimization of 
children Is associated with antecedent family disorganization and 
pathology which tends to produce elements of neglect and/or lessening of 
the quality of parental supervision; (2) In 3 out of 10 cases, mothers of 
child victims were themselves victimized sexually as children; (3) In 
none of the cases did the child require medical attention or hospitaliza- 
tion; (4) the problem of Incest occurs at least eight times more 
frequently than officially reported; (5) In 86 percent of the cases the 
offender was either a relative by blood or marriage, a friend, neighbor, 
or a worker In the neighborhood; (6) median age for girl victims Is 11.9 
years, rising slightly for rape victims and dropping slightly for victims 
of Incest or lesser abuses. 

Duration; July 1965-September 1968. 

Investlgator(s) ; Vincent DeFrancls, Director, Yvonne Tormes and Everald 
Walsh, Social Researchers, and Jo Fine, Assistant Researcher, Children’s 
Division, American Humane Association, Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 80201. 
Cooperating group(s) ; Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



UTILIZATION AND APPRAISAL OF SOCIOBEHAVIORAL TECHNIQUES IN SOCIAL 
WELFARE— PILOT PHASE 

Purpose ; To complete necessary, preparatory activities to make it 
possible to launch a demonstration and research project to examine the 
utility of selected soclobehavloral techniques in social welfare. 

Subjects ; Children and parents served by selected family service welfare 
agencies. 

Methods ; Selected soclobehavloral techniques relating to the assessment, 
monitoring, and achievement of change in the programming of family members 
to serve as primary or auxiliary agents for the modification of behavior 
of other family members; associated behavioral research techniques. 
Duration ; May 1968-August 1969. 

Investlgator(s) ; Edwin J. Thomas, M.S.W., Ph.D. , Professor of Social Work 
and Psychology, University of Michigan School of Social Work, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Family Service of Ypsllantl and other agencies 
serving families In Michigan. 

Publications ; Reports, papers, and articles are planned when findings 
are available. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 



24-SA-l 



SURVEY OF PRACTICES AND OPINIONS OF AMERICAN OBSTETRICIANS ON THE 
UTILIZATION OF ALLIED HEALTH WORKERS IN MATERNITY CARE 



Pur pose ; To study the physician's activities, practice characteristics, 
oi eiice e roployment patterns (including type of personnel assigned to 
selected specific patient care services in the office and in hospital 
labor and delivery rooms), and his opinions concerning use of nonphysician 
personnel in maternity and gynecologic care. 

Subjects: Obstetrician-gynecologists, _ _ ^ ^ 

Methods: A precoded short-answer questionnaire will be mailed to a zo 

percent random sample of active physicians, with two followup mailings to 
nonrespondents. Data will be analyzed by geographic region and urban- 
rural location. Cross-tabulations will relate such factors as physician 
characteristics (ACOG Fellows), practice characteristics (solo/group), 
practice volume, employed personnel, and hospital characteristics to 
utilization of nonphysician personnel and to opinions on such utilization. 
Job market potential fox* maternity nurses in obstetrics— gynecology will 



be estimated. 

Duration: November 1967-October 1969. . ^ 

!¥vestrgator(s) : Alfred Yankauer, M.D, , M.P.H., Senior Research Associate, 

Department of Maternal and Child Health, and Jacob J. Feldman, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Department of Biostatistics, Harvard School of Public 
Health, Boston, Mass. 02115; Louis M. Heilman, M.D., Professor and 
Chali’man, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, State* University of New 
York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11203. , ^ ^ 

Cooperating group(s): American College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists; 

Chiron's Bureau ,“^oci al and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-SA-2 EVALUATION OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Purpose: To conduct a two-year nationwide study of the nutritional 

status of preschool children in the U. S. 

Methods: Two pilot studies have been completed , one involving 150 

children in Columbus, Ohio and the second, 600 children in Mississippi. 
Data from these studies, collected during a three-day period, provide 
information on food consumption, nutrient Intake, socioeconomic and 
medical background, measurements of height and weight, and a general 
health appraisal of each child. Specimens of blood (4 ml.) from 
virtually all of the children were tested on some 15 hematological and 
biochemical tests; urine specimens from three-fourths of the children 
will also be examined. 

Duration: July 1966— June 1970. _ 

Investigator (s) : George M. Owen, M.D., Associate Professor, Carl E. 

Nelsen, M.D., Assistant Professor, Phil J. Garry, M.S., Research 
Associate in Biochemistry, Kathryn M. Hedges, R.N., M.S., Research 
Associate in Nutrition, Department of Pediatrics, College of Medicine; 
and Jay E. Lowe, Ph.D., Sociologist, Department of Sociology, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 
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Meeting, October 1967. 



A COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION OF HIGH-RISK PREGNANCIES 



Puroose- To reduce perinatal mortality and morbidity by determining the 
?actorl ‘which contribute to high-risk pregnancy and by taking steps, 
where possible, to correct unfavorable fetal _ 

Subjects- High-risk pregnant women and their infants; controls. 

Hiih-risk pregnancies and controls are evaluated from 30th week 

of gestation with endocrinological, ^^°bioSvsical^ 

:s"u;.r:s ;s:ks; .ss S'seu »“ 4* *■ 

years with physical, neurological, and psychological examinations. 

T57lilllitor(s)ridiarrH?"J!Sn^ Associate Prolessor of Obstetrics 

and Gynecology, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 

rooip;atinff croup(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human 

S|gg!gmeSI. ^Pub?ic-H ealth Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education. 

ISblicattSns ; To be published in American Journ al of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology . 



WALK-IN OBSTETRICAL DELIVERIES AT A SUBURBAN HOSPITAL. 
STUDY OF COMPLICATIONS AND CAUSES 



A COMPARATIVE 



Purpose! TO examine the ramifications of three different modes of 
obstetrical delivery in hospitals— private, clinxc, and walk-in 
(emergency)* specifically, to determine whether the medical profession s 
alwm^overthe^ number of walk-in deliveries is warranted, why walk-in 
motSernS no? seek obstetric care, and why the continuity of care has 
broken down for those who have received some prenatal care. 

Sug!legts ; Mo?£ers listed on the Delivery Room Register at a local 

ggthoSs? 'Sec«d‘’sSiey^irom Delivery Room Register and interview survey, 

Blvd. E., Adelphi, Md. 20783. 

Coot 

Publications: Journal articles and report planned. 



20783 

joer^iing grbupU): University of North Carolina School of Public 

alth; Maryland Psychiatric I nsti tute , Baltimore^ Md . 



GENETIC AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS IN EARLY AND LATE FETAL DEATH 



pu rpose ! TO determine the effect of genetic and 

on pregnancy wastage, and whether an etiological distinction can be 

between early and late fetal deaths. hoo+hcs 

Subjects ; Records of 1,877 early and late fetal deaths. 
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Methods ; After producing records, computer program matched them with 
study variables such as prior pregnancy history of mother, parity, socio- 
economic factors, and history of medications and diseases. Resulting 
information will be subjected to a discriminant function analysis. 
Duration ; 1968-June 1969. 

Investigator(s) ; N. C. Myrianthopoulos, Ph.D. , Head, Section on Epidemi- 
ology and Genetics, Perinatal Research Branch, National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Stroke, Public Health Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 



24-SD-4 INTER-AMERICAN INVESTIGATION OF INFANT AND CHIID MORTALITY— CALIFORNIA 
STUDY 

Purpose ; To compile child mortality statistics for the San Francisco Bay 
Area as part of a study of comparative mortality statistics in various 
urban and rural locations in the Americas being conducted by the Pan 
American Health Organization. 

Subjects ; All deaths of infants and children, ages one week to five 
years, occurring in six counties between January 1, 1969 and December 31, 
1970j probability sample of living children at risk from the same area 
selected over the same period of time. 

Methods ; Each death will be Investigated to verify the exact cause of 
death, previous health and nutritional history of the child, patterns of 
medical and health care, and demographic, social, and economic character- 
istics of the family and community. A similar investigation of the 
health, nutrition, and environment of each of the children in the prob- 
ability sample will be carried out. Interviews with parents and health 
professionals will supplement record reviews. 

Duration ; July 1968-June 1971. 

Investigator(s) ; Helen M. Wallace, M.D. , M.P.H., Professor of Maternal 
and Child Health, and Ira W. Gabrielson, M.D., M.P.H., Clinical Professor 
of Maternal and Child Health, University of California School of Public 
Health, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

Cooperating group(s) ; Pan American Health Organization; Children's 
Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



24-SD-5 EVALUATION STUDIES ON MATERNAL AND INFANT CARE PROJECTS 



Purpose ; To evaluate some of the biological benefits associated with 
the present and immediate postpartum care components of the maternity 
and infant care system. 

Methods ; Protocols have been designed, field tested, and used to assess 
the effectiveness and quality of maternity care provided by the Maternity 
and Infant Care projects authorized by the Children's Bureau, and to 
assess the family planning services. Thirteen projects were selected 
from a total of 53. The population served will be characterized by age, 
parity, history of smoking, and height-weight (usual) relationship. For 
each project the pregnancy outcome (extent of prematurity) will be deter- 
mined for defined risk categories. A risk-adjusted outcome index will 
include percent premature, mean birth weight, percent low-Apgar, and 
neonatal mortality rate. The index will then permit be tween-pro ject 
comparisons which will be Independent of the variable population served. 
Comparisons will also be possible between participating projects and non- 
MIC patient groups, based on outcome comparisons for risk-adjusted groups. 
Field audits will be made to describe the organization for delivery of 
service and the extent and quality of service rendered. 
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Duration: July 1964- June 1970. « ,j t 

InvestlKator(s) : Matthew Tayback, Sc.D.| 

M.D., Assistant Director, and J, Richard Hebei, Ph.D., Chief Biostatistician, 
University of Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, Md, 21201. 

CooperatinK Rroup(s); Children’s Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-SD-6 UTILIZATION OF PRENATAL. SERVICES IN PUERTO RICO 

Purpose: To study the utilization of prenatal services, quality of 

prenata l care, and types of utilizers (private, government, nonusers). 
Subjects. 7,486 women, in urban and rural sections of Puerto „ 

Methods : Women were interviewed in their homes, and clinical prenatal 

records examined; data tabulated and analyzed. To determine the nature 
and kind of expected discrepancies, 197 cases were reinterviewed and 50 
records reexamined. A reanalysis is being made which will include a 
cross-tabulation of the kinds of utilizers with educational level. 
Consultation services will be obtained from specialists in maternal and 
child health, the social sciences, obstetrics and gynecology, and demo- 
graphy . 

Dur ation : July 19 66-Sept ember 1969. 

Investigator (s) : Antonio S. Medina, M.D. , M.P.H., Associate Professor in 

Maternal and Child Health, University of Puerto Rico School of Medicine, 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 00928. 

Cooperating group(s) : Children’s Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Final report, June 1969. 



24-SD-7 OPERATIONAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS FOR MATERNAL AND CHIU) HEALTH PROJECT 

Purpose: To maintain and develop data files related to maternal and child 

health and provide computer access and analysis of such data. 

Methods: The file includes Census data for counties and cities along with 

information on births and deaths and provides a way of collating this 
information by computer. All files are maintained for computer use, and 
programs have been developed to provide access and analysis. 

Findings: Data have been prepared distributing the counties of the United 

States according to the number of Infant deaths in excess of those 
expected by counties below a selected point on the distribution. 

Duration: October 1965-continuing. 

Investigator (s) : Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Project Director, and Margaret 

W. Pratt, B.A. , Assistant Director, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Cooperating group(s): Children’s Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-SF-I the influence OF NONPROFESSIONAL HOSPITAL VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE ON THE 
CAREER CHOICES AND CERTAIN ATTITUDES OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Purpose: To investigate- influences of volunteer experiences in a mental^ 
hospital upon high school students’ vocational plans and attitudes toward 
mental Illness. 

Subjects : Volunteer high school students. 
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Methods: Cohen and Struening*s Opinions About Mental Illness Scale is 

adminis'tered, and each student's thoughts about his career plans are 
determined before and after his summer volunteer work at hospital. Pre- 
and postmeasures are compared and examined for any significant changes in 
these two areas. 

Duration: June 1968-June 1969. 

Investlgator(s): Roy A. Eck, Ph.D., Staff Psychologist, and Sam 

Ellington, B.A., Chief, Volunteer Service, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Salem, Va. 24153. 
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24-SF-2 A FAMILY PLAN BROCHURE AND ITS USE 

Purpose: To prepare and test the effectiveness of a family planning 

brochure. 

Subjects: Clients of two family planning clinics. 

Methods: On the basis of the number of children and the space between 

each child desired by the couple, a detailed program of contraception, 
prenatal and postnatal behavior, will be written for each couple as their 
"Family Plan". A copy will be kept in the clinic and used for followup 
with the couples to help them realize their personalized plan. Alternate 
clients in two clinics will be selected. Two evaluation indices will be 
developed to measure family planning program success, using the Family 
Plan: (1) number of months families remain on Plan/number of months of 
use of Plan, and (2) number of patients who discontinue Plan. Effective- 
ness of procedure will be measured by clinic records and continuity of 
contraceptive practice among those using and those not using the Plan. 
Program weaknesses will be determined by a followup of families who 
discontinue Plan. 

Duration: May 1969-no t reported. 

Investlgator(s): Mayhew Derryberry, Ph.D., Professor in Residence, 

Health Education Division, University of California School of Public 
Health, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

Cooperating group(s); Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



24-SF-3 SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OF PEDIATRICIAN EFFICIENCY 

Purpose: To promote more efficient use of physicians in the pediatric 

clinics; specifically, to Increase the capability of the physician to 
administer to the health needs of a greater number of children in a 
clinical environment without sacrifice in the quality of care and in the 
relationship between physician and patient. 

Methods: Systems analysis techniques are being applied to identify and, 

when applicable, modify current procedures and techniques. Revisions 
will be evaluated and tested to determine to what extent the objective is 
being met. 

Duration: July 1967-June 1972. 

Investlgator(s): Robert E. Cooke, M.D., Chairman, Catherine Neill, M.D., 

Associate Professor of Pediatrics, Henry M. Seidel, M.D., and Robert 
Drachman, M.D., Assistant Professors, Department of Pediatrics, Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine; and Neil H. Sims, M.D., Director, 
Pediatric Ambulatory Services, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
21205. 

Cooperating group(s): Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 

Service, uT S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 














24-SG-l A PARENT-CHI LD APPROACH TO MENTAL HEALTH 
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Purnose: To plan an integrated parent-child approach designed to build 

and^ma Tntain mental health; specif icallyi, to increase the emotional and 
mental growth of young children through appropriate 

SS school involving a close relationship with parents and utilizing 
selected community resources, and to strengthen family living through 
experiences based^on principles of child growth and development. 

Methods: Research was extensively reviewed, and observation visits made 

?Pii5Ilar programs. Services of consultants in preschool and early 
childhood education, mental health, pediatrics, fwily life, an ® 
appropriate fields were utilized. Special facilities, equipment, an 
Resources were designed, and all data synthesized into a blueprint. 
Findings: Plan developed was a feasible one for demonstration. 

Duration: July 1967-August 1968. ^ , 4 va n 

T fives tiff a tor (s ) : Harold E. Moore, Ed.D., and Irving W. Stout, Ed. D., 

Professors of~Education, Arizona State University College of Education, 

CooDeratinggroup(s): Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. ; Avondale 

.nS^ittchfleld Pak '~ Ariz. School Districts; National Institute of Mental 
Sealtiir^buS SeSih SeJ^ice, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 

Publications: Mimeographed reports. College of Education, Arizona State 

University. 



24-SG-2 THE CENTER FOR PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY 



Pur pose : To develop and evaluate a new service propam to help healthy 

perso ns remain emotionally well, and to provide early t^reatment at the 

Subjects : ^°About 100 persons a year, with preference given to very young 

M ethods” * An attempt is made through a program of professional education 



and public relations to interest healthy persons in the value of coun- 
seling and psychotherapy during high-risk situational crises such as 
recent bereavement and severe illness in the family. Special techniques 
are used for facilitation of mourning throughout childhood. An innovative 
program has been developed for preschoolers by which a psychoanalyst works 

in a nursery classroom group setting. ^ a 4 . 

Findings: In the first three years of the program the majority of appli- 

cants were chronically disturbed. By the end of three years, the percent- 
age of those recently stressed rose to about 30 percent. 

Duration: September 1965-con tinuing. 04 .^ 4 « u n 

Investi g a tor (s): Gilbert W. Kliman, M.D., Director, and Myron Stein, M.D., 

Associate Director, The Center for Preventive Psychiatry, 340 Mamaroneck 

Coomerati^g groip(s)^‘ Foundation for Research in Preventive Psychiatry; 

W. T. Grant Foundation; Foundation for Research in Psychoanalysis; Scheuer 

Foundation; Cleveland Foundation. ^ w 

Publications: Psychological Emergencie s of Childhood, by Gilbert W. 

Kliman. New York: Grvme and Stratton, 1968; articles planned in 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry and other psychiatric journals. 



24-SH-l MODIFICATION OF HIGH-RISK BEHAVIOR IN CHIIDREN 



To determine the types of behavior children consider high risk 



Puroose: to aexermxne xne 

or haz ardous, and to evaluate the efficiency of various methods such as 



films, lectures, etc., used in modifying such behavior. 
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Subjects: Approximately 1,000 boys and girls in kindergarten, third and 

filth grades from schools in several locations. 

Methods: Carefully staged photographs have been "taken^of children in a^ 

variety of situations commonly considered hazardous. Scaling techniques 
have been developed which will allow children to rank these photographs 
in terms of the degree of hazard they think is inherent in the situation 
photographed. The ratings of the children are being analyzed as a 
function of age, sex, and socioeconomic background. Modification of 
perception of hazard will be attempted by films, lectures, etc. 

Duration: June 1968-May 1970. _ 

Investigator(s): N. W. Heimstra, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 57069. 

Cooperating group (s) : Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health 

Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Findings will be published in an appropriate journal. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 



ALABAMA 

Tuskegee Institute 24-OF-2 
ARIZONA 

Arizona State University 

College of Education 24-SG-l 
Department of Educational Psychology 
24-CA-l, 24-HH-2 

Department of Psychology 24-HH-2 
CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley Workreation Program 24-NB-4 
California State College, Los Angeles 
Department of Psychology 24-QD-2 
Department of Special Education 
24-GE-4 

California Youth Authority 24-KR-l 
Chico State College 

Department of Psychology 24-DC-l 
Children's Hospital and Adult Medical 
Center 24-GC-3 

Claremont Graduate School and University 
Center 24-QE-3 

Fairview State Hospital 24-HA-3 
Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development 24<-QE-5 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital 24-AA-5 
Mental Health Clinic, Bakersfield 
24-DF-3 

Pacific Medical Center 24-AA-lO, 
24-GC»3, 24-GE-5 
Pacific Oaks College 24-RF-3 
Pacific State Hospital 24-HE-3 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation 
24-Hl-l 

Palo Alto Unified School District 
24-<»-3 

San Francisco State College 24-GC-3 
Society of Biological Psychiatry 
24-KD-2 

Sonoma State Hospital 24-DG-l 
Stanford University 

Department of Anthropology 24-NG— 2 
Department of Psychology 24-DB-3 
Department of Sociology 24-NB-2 
School of Medicine 24-AA-lO 

Institute for Childhood Aphasia 
24-DH-3 

State Department of Corrections 

Parole Outpatient Clinic 24-KH-2 



CALIFORNIA (cont'd.) 

Tamalpals Union High School District, 
Larkspur 24-QB-l 
University of California 

Institute of Human Development 
24-AA-6, 24-GE-5 
Institute of Human Learning 
24-DC-5, 24-DC-12, 24-PB-7 
School of Education 24-OG-5 
School of Public Health 24— AA— 5, 
24-SD-4, 24-SF-2 

Davis 

Department of Applied Behavioral 
Sciences 24-EB-2 

Irvine 

School of Social Sciences 24-FC-2 
Los Angeles 

Graduate School of Education 
24«-CG”*2 

School of Medicine 24-GE-7, 
24-JE-l 
Riverside 

Department of Psychology 24-PB-7 
San Francisco 

Medical Center 24-AA-lO, 24-GC-6 
Santa Barbara 

Department of Psychology 24-EA-l 
Department of Sociology 24-DH-6 

COLORADO 

Child Research Council 24-AA-l 
University of Colorado 

Center for Student Life Programs 
and Studies 24-OF-4 

CONNECTICUT 

University of Connecticut 24-NC-l 
Yale University 

School of Medicine 24-SD-l 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Antioch College, Washington Center 
24-DE-2 

Catholic University 

Bureau of Social Research 24— QE— 4 
D. C. Bar Association 

Research Foundation 24-KP-2 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (cont'd.) 

D. C. Department of Public Health 
Child Guidance Clinic 24-DG-2 
D, C, Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 24-R3-1 
Georgetown University 

School of Languages ai:d Linguistics 
24-DH-l 

I George Washington University 24-SD-7 

t Social Research Group 24-^E-lO 

I 

FLORIDA 

Florida State University 

Department of Home and Family Life 
24-BA-5 

Institute of Human Development 
24-QE-l 

University of Florida 

College of Education 24-0G-4 

Department of Special Education 
24-KE-2, 24-0G-2 
University of Miami 

Department of Sociology 24-OK-3 

GEORGIA 

Clayton County Schools 24-QE-2 
Emory University 

School of Medicine 24-QH-4 
Georgia Southwestern College 

Department of Education 24-OF-l 
University of Georgia 

Department of Mathematics 24-PA-l 
Division of Exceptional Children 
24-DC-9, 24-DC-lO 

Research and Development Center In 
Educational Stimulation 24-OF-l 

ILLINOIS 

Institute for Juvenile Research 24HBA-4, 
24-DA-l, 24-DH-4, 24-EA-2— 4, 24-FA-2, 
24-FA-3, 24-FD-l, 24-FD-2, 24-KC-l, 
24-LA-3, 24-LA-4, 24-OD-l 
Northwestern University 

Department of Psychology 24-DC-6, 
24“EC“3 

Medical School 24-DA-2 
School of Education 24-DH-5 
University of Chicago 

Department of Anthropology 24-KA-l 
School of Social Service Administration 
24-RB-2 

University of Illinois 24-DH-5 

Child Behavior Laboratory 24-HH-l 
Children's Research Center 24-BA-l 
Department of Educational Psychology 
24-DC-3 

Department of Home Economics 24-LA-8 
Department of Psychology 24-BA-l 



University of Illinois (cont'd.) 

Medical Center 24-AA-15 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
24-RB-3 

INDIANA 

Indiana University 

Institute for Sex Research 24-FD-2, 
24-OD-l 

Medical Center 24-HG-l 
School of Education 24-OF-5 
School of Social Work 24-RB-3 
Purdue University 

Department of Home Economics Education 
24-QE-8 

University of Notre Dame 

Department of Sociology 24-HK-l 



KANSAS 

Children's Hospital 24-GE-2 

Institute of Logopedics 24-GE-3 

Johnson County Juvenile Hall 
24-KE-l, 24-XE-3, 24-KE-4 

Mennlnger Foundation 24-BA-6, 

24-GE-2, 24-LA -5 

Wichita State University 

Department of Logopedics 24-GE-3 

KENTUCKY 

University of Louisville 

School of Medicine 24-BA-3 

MARYLAND 

District of Columbia Children's Center 
24-RB-l 

Johns Hopkins University 

School of Medicine 24-GC-8, 24-SF-3 
Hospital 24-SF-3 

Mental Health Study Center 24-SD-2 

Montgomery County Public Schools 
24-QB-3 

University of Maryland 

School of Medicine 24-SD-5 



MASSACHUSETTS 

American International College 

Department of Psychology 24-QE-9 
Boston University 

Department of Psychology 24-BA-7 
School of Medicine 24-BA-8 
Brandels University 

Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies In Social Welfare 
24-QD-l 

Emerson College 24-GE-6 
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MASSACHUSETTS ( cont ’ d . ) 

Harvard University 24-OF-3 

Department of Psychology 24-JF-l 
Department of Social Relations 
24-MB-2 

Graduate School of Education 24— EC—2 
Medical School 24-JB-3, 24-LA-6 
School of Public Health 24-AA-2, 
24-AA-4, 24-SA-l 

James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center 
24-KD-l 

Joseph P. Kennedy Memorial Hospital 
24-DC-8 

Massachusetts General Hospital 24-NG-5 
McLean Hospital 24— JB— 3, 24— JI— 1, 
24-LA-6 



MICHIGAN 

Marquette County Family Project 24— KP— 1 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 24-DB-l, 
24-DF-l 

Michigan State University 

Department of Counseling , Personnel 
Services, and Educational 
Psychology 24-QH-2 
Department of Psychology 24-DC-2 
University of Detroit 

Department of Psychology 24-GC-l 
University of Michigan 

School of Social Work 24-RI-l 
Wayne State University 

Department of Political Science 
24-NC-2 

Western Michigan University 

Department of Sociology 24-FA-l 



MINNESOTA 

Kenny Rehabilitation Institute 24-PB-l 

St. Louis Park Public Schools 24-CB-2 

South Junior High School, St. Cloud 
24-OB-l 

University of Minnesota 

College of Education 24-OG-l 
Department of Biochemistry 24-HF— 2 
School of Dentistry 24-HF-2 

MISSOURI 

Washington University 

School of Medicine 24-JC-l 

NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska 

Medical Center 24-HG-2 

Nebraska Psychiatric Institute 
24-HK-l 



NEVADA 

University of Nevada 24-EB-l 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

University of New Hampshire 

Department of Sociology 24-DF-2 

NEW JERSEY 

E.R#- Johnstone, Training and Research 
Center 24-HC-l 
Newark State College 

Department of Psychology 24-PB-8 
Rutgers, The State University 
Douglass College 

Psychological Clinic 24— JG— 2 

NEW MEXICO 

University of New Mexico 

Department of Psychology 24-DE— 1 

NEW YORK 

Associated YM-YWHA’s of Greater 
New York 24-KH-l 
Center for Preventive Psychiatry 
24-SG-2 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 

24-RB-2, 24-RE-3 
City University of New York 

Institute of Child Development and 
Experimental Education 24-QH-3 
Columbia University 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 
24-NB-l 

Cornell University 

Center for Research in Education 
24-DB-2 

Department of Home Economics 
Education 24-QE-8 
Corning Community College 

Division of Social Sciences 24-OG-3 
Fordham University 24-PB-5 
Hillside Hospital 24-JB-2, 24-0G-6 
League School for Disturbed Children 
24-BA-2 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. 24-QB-2 
Queens Hospital Center 24-OG-6 
State University of New York 
Buffalo 

Child Study Center 24-QE-9 
Downstate Medical Center 

Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 24-SA-l 
Stony Brook 

Department of Sociology 
24-FD-2, 24-OD-l 
Upstate Medical Center 

Department of Pediatrics 24— FC— 1 
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OREGON (cont'd.) 



NEW YORK (cont’d.) 

Supreme Court of the State of New York 
24-KR-2 

Syracuse University 

Division of Art Education 24-EC-l 
Union College 

Character Research Project 
24-AA-14 

Yeshiva University 

Albert Einstein College of Uedicine 
24-AA-8, 24-DD-l, 24-GB-2 

NORTH CAROLINA 

University of North Carolina 

Department of Sociology 24-OK-2 
Frank Porter Graham Center 24-RF~2 
School of Education 24-RF-2 
School of Medicine 24-RF-2 
School of Public Health 24-RF-2 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Mary College 24-OK-l 

OHIO 

Antioch College 

Fels Research Institute for the 
Study of Human Development 
24-AA-3 

Case Western Reserve University 
Department of Sociology 24-LA-2 
School of Medicine 24-AA-12 
Columbus State School 24-CC-2 
Cuyahoga County Welfare Department 
24-RC-l 

Ohio State University 

College of Medicine 24-GC-4, 
24-SA-2 

Department of Sociology 24-SA-2 
School of Home Economics 24-QE-8 
Ohio University 

Department of Education 24-PC-l 
OKLAHOMA 

University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center 24-BA-S 

OREGON 

Day Care Neighbor Service, Portland 
24-RF-4 

Eastern Oregon College 24-HE-l 
Lane County Mental Health Clinic 
24-HC-2 

Portland State College 24-RF-4 
State Board of Control 24-GE-l 
State School for the Deaf 24-GE-l 
Tri-County Community Council 24-RF-4 



University of Oregon 

Dental School 24-AA-ll 
Medical School 24-FC-3 
Research and Training Center in 
Mental Retardation 24-HA-2, 
24-HB-l, 24-HC-2, 24-HC-3, 
24-HE-l, 24-HE-2 

School of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 24-AA-7 



PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryn Mawr College 

Department of Social Work and Social 
Research 24-GC-5, 24-LE-l 
Drexel Institute of Technology 24-FB-4 
Eastern State School and Hospital 
24-RE-l 

Pennsylvania State University 

Institute for Research on Human 
Resources 24-01-1 
Philadelphia Center for Craniofacial 
Biology 24-AA-9 

Philadelphia Center for Research In Child 
Growth 24-AA-9 
Temple University 

College of Education 24-FB-4 
Community Mental Health Research 
Office 24-GE-l 

Department of health. Physical 

Education, and Recreation 24-CG-l 
University of Pennsylvania 

Division of Graduate Medicine 
24— AA— 9 

School of Social Work 24-RD-l 
University of Pittsburgh 

Cleft Palate Center 24-GC-2 
Department of Psychology 24-PB-3 
Department of Sociology 24-NA-l 



RHODE ISLAND 

Barrington Public Schools 24-QH-l 
Rhode Island Council of Community 
Services, Inc. 24-RA-l 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

University of South Dakota 

Department of Psychology 24-SH-l 



TENNESSEE 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
24-KE-2 

Tennessee Reeducation Center 24-KE-2 
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TEXAS 



NATIONAL 



Austin State Hospital 

Children's Psychiatric Hospital 
24-JI-2 

Community Welfare Planning Association 
24-NB-3 

University of Houston 

College of Education 24-QE-7 
Department of Psychology 
24-DH-2 

University of Texas 

Departcient of Psychology 
24-DH-8 

Medical Branch 24-GC«7 



UTAH 

Brigham Young University 
Department of Education 
Department of Sociology 

VIRGINIA 

Hollins College 

Department of Psychology 

WASHINGTON 

Rainier School 24-HG-3 

University of Washington 

Child Development and Mental 
Retardation Center 24-CC-l 
Department of Economics 24-QG-l 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
24-QE-6 

Lakln State Hospital 24-JI-3 

West Virginia University 24-DC-4 



WISCONSIN 

Brown County Guidance Clinic 24-JB-4 

Central Wisconsin Colony and Training 
School 24-HC-4, 24-HH-3, 24-HH-4 

Northern Wisconsin Colony and Training 
School 24-HH-3 

State Department of Health and Social 
Services 24-RE-2 

University of Wisconsin 

Children's Hospital 24-HF-l 
Mass Communications Research Center 
24-NC-3 

WYOMING 

University of Wyoming 

Department of Psychology 24-EG-l 



ERIC 



24^rD£:-4 , 
24-DC-13 , 



24-DC-ll 

24-LG-l 



24-CH-l 



American Humane Association 24-RH-l 
U. S. Goverijnent 
Defense 
Army 

Tripartite Advisory Committee 
of the Ryukyu Islands 



Marine Corps Air Station Grade 
Schools, Laurel Bay, S. C. 
24-LC-l 

Health, Education, and Welfare 
Public Health Service 

Dental Health Center, San 
Francisco 24-GC-6 
National Center for Health 
Statistics 24-AA-12 
National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Develop- 
ment 24-AA-12 

National Institute of Mental 
Health 24-AA-16, 24-DG-2, 
24-JB-5, 24-JG-l, 
24-LA-I, 24-LA-7 
National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Stroke 
24-AA-13, 24-BA-9, 
24-SD-3 

Veterans Administration 
Hospitals 

Boston, Mass. 24-GB-l 
Salem, Va. 24-SF-l 



ARGENTINA 

Torcuato de Telia Institute 24— DH— 6 

AUSTRALIA 

Monash University 

Faculty of Education 24-FA— 4 

AUSTRIA 

Institute for Advanced Studies 24-MB-3 

Vienna University 

Medical School 24-MB-3 

CANADA 

Canadian Welfare Council 24-HA-l, 
24-RF-l 

Hospital for Sick Children 24-GD-l 

McGill University 

Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 24-NG-l 

University of Toronto 

Department of Sociology 24-OH— 1 

University of Waterloo 

Department of Psychology 24-^E-9 
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ENGLAND 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 24-MB-4 
The University, Hull 24-DC-7 

FRANCE 

Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientlfique 24-DH-7 

GREECE 

Athenian Institute of Anthropos 
24-HB-l, 24-NG-3 

ISRAEL 

Tel Aviv University 24-DE-3 



JAPAN 

Rlssho Women's University 24-JA-l, 
24-JB-l 

MEXICO 

National Autonomous University of Mexico 
College of Psychology 24-EA-5 

PUERTO RICO 

University of Puerto Rico 

School of Medicine 24-SD-6 

WALES 

University College of Swansea 

Department of Education 24-PB-6 
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INVESTIGATORS 



Abrahams, Leah 24-JB-4 
Aklyama, Yutaka 24-JA-l 
Alexakos, C. E. 24-DC-4 
Alexander, C. Norman, Jr. 24-NB-2 
Alford, Roy 24-QE-6 
Allen, Uartin G. 24-AA-16 
Allen, Sara 24-DC^-l 
Ammon, Paul R. 24-DC-S 
Amori^S’Cabrera, Carmen 24-JG-l 
Andrews, Michael F. 24-EC-l 

Bagur, J. Susanna 24-DH-4 

Baldlzon, Gllda 24-HF-2 

Baldwin, Clara P. 24-DB-2 

Baldwin, Stephen £. 24-QG-l 

Ball, Thomas S. 24-HE-3 

Balow, Bruce E. 24-OG-l 

Balthazar, Earl E. 24-HH-3, 24-HH-4 

Banner, Herman 24-RE- 1 

Bassln, Alexander 24-KR-2 

Bayer, Leona M. 24-AA-lO 

Bay ley, Nancy 24-AA-6 

Beal, Virginia A. 24-AA-l 

Berendes, Heinz W. 24-AA-13 

Berger, David G. 24-GE-l 

Betts, Mary L. 24-OB-3 

Blerman, Ralph 24-QE-9 

Bijou, Sidney W. 24-HH-l 

Blnderman, Murray 24-0K-3 

Blrns, Beverly 24-AA-8, 24-DD-l 

Black, F. William 24-DC-8 

Black, Perry 24-GC-8 

Blane, Howard T. 24-NG-5 

Bledsoe, Joseph C. 24-OF-l 

Blue, C. Milton 24-DC-9, 24-DC-lO 

Bonato, Roland R. 24-SD-7 

Boyd, Edith 24-AA-l 

Brldger, Wagner H. 24-AA-S, 24-DD-l 

Brown, Anne M. 24-BA-3 

Brown, Morton B. 24''JE-1 

Bruce, Bernard E. 24-EC-2 

Bryan, James H. 24-EC-3 

Butcher. Mary O. 24-RC-l 

Butt, D;{ Susan 24-HA-l 

Byrne, /Kenneth N. 24-JI-3 

Carkhuff, Robert R. 24-QE-9 
Carlson, V. R. 24-DG-2 
Carpenter, H. Allan 24-KP-l 
Carpenter, James O. 24-GC-4 
Castle, Raymond 24-MB-4 
Cautley, Patricia W. 24-RE-2 
Chandler, B. J. 24-DH-5 



Childers, Robert 24-QE-6 

Churchill, John A. 24-BA-9 

Clcourel, Aaron V. 24-DH-6 

Clsln, Ira H. 24-QE-lO 

Clapp, William F. 24-EB-l 

Clark, Margie B. 24-JI-2 

Clarke, A. D. B. 24-DC-7 

Clarke, Anne M. 24-DC-7 

Clarke, H. Harrison 24-AA-7 

Cohen, Jerome 24-DA-2 

Cohen, Melvin 24-JB-2 

Collins, Alice H. 24-RF-4 

Colvin, Ralph W. 24-RE-3 

Cooke, Robert E. 24-SF-3 

Costello, Joan 24-FA-3 

Court , Joan 24-MB-4 

Cox, Arthur L. 24-OF-l 

Cox, Rachel D. 24-LE-l 

Craig, William 24-GE-l 

Creswell, John L. 24-QE-7 

Cross, Amy 24-EB-2 

Crosson, James E. 24-HA-2, 24-HC-2 

Dalrymple, Julia I. 24-QE-8 
Dash, Samuel 24-KP-2 
Dato, Daniel P. 24-DH-l 
Davis, Keith G. 24-OF-4 
DeFrancls, Vincent 24-RH-l 
Derryberry, Mayhew 24-SF-2 
Dlaz-Guerrero, Rogello 24-EA-5 
Dombrowskl, William M. 24-KP-l 
Donoghue, Betty 24-RF-4 
Drachman, Robert 24-SF-3 
Druckman, Daniel 24-FA-2 
Duncan, D. F. 24-KE-l, 24-KE-3, 
24-KE-4 

Duncan, Nancy S. 24-KE-4 
Dunham, Richard M. 24>^E-1 



Eck, Roy A. 24-SF-l 
Edgar, Clara Lee 24-HE-3 
Edinburg, Golda 24-JI-l 
Elchorn, Dorothy H. 24-AA-6 
Elsenson, Jon 24-DH-3 
Ellington, Sam 24-SF-l 
Ellis, Desmond P. 24-OK-2 
Emlen, Arthur C. 24-RF-4 
Emmons, Karen 24-QB-l 
English, George E. 24-HH-3, 24-HH-4 
Entwlsle, George 24-SD-5 
Epps, Edgar G. 24-OF-2 
Erickson, Frederick D. 



24-DH-5 







Feigenbaum, Kenneth D. 24-DE-2 
Feldman, Jacob J. 24-SA-l 
Fenton, Patricia E. 24-GD-l 
Fine, Jo 24-RH-l 
Finley, Knox H. 24-GC-3, 24-GE-5 
Foulkes , David 24-EG-l 
Francis, G. 24-PB-6 
Friedman, Erwin 24-KP-2 
Friedman, Stanley R. 24-DF-3 
Furfey, Paul H. 24-QE-4 

Gabrielson, Ira V?. 24-SD-4 

Gagnon, John H. 24-FD-2, 24-OD-l 
Garry, Phil J. 24-SA-2 
Gebhard, Paul H. 24-FD-2 
Gerjuoy, Irma R. 24-HC-l 
Gersitz, James M. 24-RA-l 
Gibson, Robert L. 24-OF-5 
Gillingham, J. B. 24-QG-l 
Gleason, Jean B. 24-QB-l 
Golden, Mark 24-DD-l 
Golightly, Carole 24-JI-2 
Golln, Sanford 24-PB-3 
Goodglass, Harold 24-GB-l 
Goodman, Samuel M. 24-QB-3 
Gratch, Gerald 24-DE-4 
Greullch, William W. 24-AA-12 
Grob, Mollie 24-JI-l 
Guerney, Bernard, Jr. 24-JG-2 



Hall, James W. 24-DC-6 
Hammlll, Donald 24— PB-4 
Hansman, Charlotte 24-AA-l 
Hardy ck, Curtis D. 24-PB-7 
Harris, Virginia G. 24-FC-l 
Harte, Thomas J. 24-QE-4 
Hartman, Lewis P. 24-RB-l 
Harvold, Egil P. 24-GC-6 
Hay, Sylvia 24-GC-6 
Hebei, fj. Richard 24-SD-5 
Hedges Kathryn M . 24-SA-2 

Helmstra, N. W. 24-SH-l 
Heilman, Louis M. 24-SA-l 
Herjanlc, Marl Jan 24-JC-l 
Hess, Robert D. 24-DB-3 
Hlelscher, Mary Louise 24-LA-8 
Hillsman, Sally T. 24-NB-l 
Hirsch, Jay G. 24-BA-4, 24-EA-4, 
24"FA"3 

Hirschberg, J. Cotter 24-GE-2 
Hoffer, Axel 24-AA-16 
Hoffman, Herbert J. 24-QD-l 
Holdt, T. J. 24-GE-l 
Holmes, Douglas 24-KH-l 
Hon, Edward H. 24-SD-l 
Honzik, Marjorie P. 24-GE-5 
Hudgens, Richard W. 24-JC-l 
Hughes, Arthur F. 24-MB-4 

Illing, Hans A. 24-KH-2 
Iverson, Iver A. 24-PB-l 



Jacobs, John F. 24-0G-2 
Jesness, Carl F. 24-KR-l 
Johnson, Charles E, 24-OF-l 
Johnson, Dale L. 24-DH-2 
Johnson, Peder J. 24-DE-l 
Johnston, Francis E. 24-AA-9 
Jones, Elizabeth 24— RF— 3 
Jones, Leroy H. 24-RB-3 

Kagan, Jerome 24-MB-2 
Kagan, Morris 24-NB-3 
Karatsioll, Litsa 24-MB-l 
Katakls, Harris 24-NG-3 
Kaufman, Jacob J. 24-01-1 
Kennedy, Virginia 24-NB-3 
Keogh, Barbara 24-CG-2 
Kirk, Jerome 24-FC-2 
Klein, Donald F. 24-0G-6 
Kleinman, M. V. 24-RE-l 
Kllman, Gilbert W. 24-SG-2 
Krause, Merton S. 24-FD-l 
Kreul, William R. 24-C®-l 
Krlms, Marvin B. 24-BA-8 
Krogman, Wilton M. 24-AA-9 
Kugel, Robert B. 24-HG-2 
Kurtz, Richard A. 24-HK-l 

LaForge, Rolfe 24-RF-4 
Lambert, Nadine M. 24-OG— 5 
Lamkln, Glenna H. 24-LA— 8 
Larson, Roland S. 24— OB-2 
Lawlls, Marjorie 24-JI-2 
Lee, Walter S. 24-QB-l 
Lennards, Joseph L. 24-OH-l 
Leonards, Richard 24-GC-3 
Lessing, Eiice E. 24-EA-2 
Levine,, Samuel 24-GC-3 
Ligon, Ernest M. 24-AA-14 
Loda, Frank A. 24-RF-2 
Longabaugh, Richard 24-LA-6 
Lord, Francis E. 24-GE-4 
Lowe, Jay E. 24-SA-2 
Lowe, Phyllis K. 24-QE-8 
Luong, Corina Mongcol 24— GC-5 
Luterman, David 24-GE-6 
Lynn, David B. 24-EB— 2 

MacMillan, Duncan R. 24-BA-3 
Maloney, Michael P. 24-HE-3 
Maney, Ann C. 24-SD-2 
Marcus, Marilyn M. 24-DG-l 
Maresh, Marion M. 24-AA-l 
Marks, John 24-FC-3 
Martin, Clessen J. 24-QH-2 
Mates, Catherine G. 24-KE-2 
Mattleman, Marciene 24-PB-4 
McCammon, Robert W. 24-AA-l 
McClintock, Charles G. 24-EA-l 
McCroskey, Robert L. 24-GE-3 
McKay, Henry D. 24-KC-l 
McLeod, Jack M. 24-NC-3 
McMelly, Patricia 24-HH-4 
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McPherson, Sandra B. 24-RC-l 
Medina, Antonio S. 24-SD-6 
Mehler, Jacques 24-DH-7 
Meier, Mary Grace 24-HH-l 
Merrill, M. David 24-DC-ll 
Messlck, David M. 24-EA-l 
Meyer, Eggert 24-OD-l 
Meyers, Aldula 24-AA-l 
Meyer son, Lee 24-HH-2 
Miller, Harold J. 24-OK-l 
Mitchell, D. P. 24-GD-l 
Mlzushlma, Kellchl 24-JA-l, 24-JB-l 
Moore, Audrey A. 24-RB-l 
Moore, Harold E. 24-SG-l 
Moran, Louis J. 24-DH-8 
Morlarty, Alice 24-BA-6, 24-GE-2, 
24-LA-5 

Moss, Arthur J. 24-GE-7 
Mullally, William J. 24-GE-7 
Mullenlx, Gordon 24-HA-2 
Murphy, Lois Barclay 24-BA-6, 24-GE-2, 
24-LA-5 

Muth, Rodney 24-QE-3 
Myrlanthopoulos, N. C. 24-SD-3 



Neill, Catherine 24-SF-3 
Nelsen, Carl E. 24-SA-2 
Nelson, Arthur C. 24-HH-3 
Nelson, Helen Y. 24-QE-8 
Newcomb, Carol H. 24-QE-lO 
Nimnlcht, Glen 24-QE-5 

Ober lander, Mark 24-EA-3 
O'Connor, Edward 24-RE-l 
Ohsberg, H. Oliver 24-GC-2 
Okell, Carolyn 24-MB-4 
Oldaker, Lawrence L. 24-LC-l 
Olmsted, Patricia 24-DB-l 
Ornltz, Edward M. 24-JE-l 
Owen, George M. 24-SA-2 
Oxendine, Joseph B. 24-CG— 1 



Palmer, Francis H. 24-QH-3 
Patton, William F. 24-GC-7 
Per It 11, Arthur 24-HB-l 
Pernhaupt, Gunther 24-MB-3 
Peters, Ann DeHuff 24-RF-2 
Peterson, Evan T. 24-LG-l 
Petrlnovlch, Lewis F. 24-PB-7 
Pollin, William 24-AA-16 
Popkln, Alice B. 24-KP-2 
Portal-Foster, C. W. 24-HA-l, 24-RF-l 
Powell, Lacy D. 24-QE-2 
Pratt, Margaret W. 24-SD-7 
Prehm, Herbert J. 24-HC-3, 24-HE-l, 
24-HE-2 

Prescott, Elizabeth 24-RF-3 
Price, E. 24-PB-6 
Pruzansky , Samuel 24-AA-15 
Pyle, S. Idell 24-AA-l 2 



Rablner, Charles J. 24-0G-6 
Ranson, James T. 24-QE-6 
Rapln, Isabelle 24-GB-2 
Rapoport, Judith L. 24-DG-2 
Rebelsky, Freda G. 24-BA-7 
Reed, Robert B. 24-AA-2 
Reid, William J. 24-RB-2 
Relmanis, Gunars 24-0G-3 
Reiss, David 24-LA-l, 24-LA-7 
Richard, Wayne C. 24-KE-2, 24-0G-2 
Ritvo, Edward R. 24-JE-l 
Robinson, G. Edith 24-PA-l 
Robinson, John S. 24-DG-l 
Robinson, Saul J. 24-AA-lO 
Rohwer, William D., Jr. 24-DC-5, 
24*DC"12 

Rosenberg, Rachel M. 24-KD-l 
Rosenthal, Robert A. 24-EC-2 
Ross, Robert T. 24-HA-3 
Ross, Sheila A. 24-HI-l 
Roy, Irving 24-PB-2 
Roy, Muriel L. 24-PB-2 
Rubin, Robert J. 24-CB-2 

Sabin, James 24-JG-l 

Sajwaj, Thomas E. 24-HH-l 

Salzman, Carl 24-LA-l 

Santilli, Muriel 24-QE-9 

Savara, Bhlm S. 24-AA-ll 

Scagnelll , Paul 24-RF-2 

Schefflin, Margaret 24-QD-2 

Schelnfeld, Daniel 24-DA-l 

Schellenberg, James A. 24-FA-l 

Schneider, David M. 24-KA-l 

Schoen, Edgar 24-AA-5 

Schut, Lydia 24-RE-l 

Scott, Phyllis M. 24-FA-4 

Segerson, Willard 24-JI-2 

Seidel, Henry M. 24-SF-3 

Setoguchi , Yoshio 24-GE-7 

Shapiro, Roger L. 24-JB-5 

Sharan, Shlomo 24-DE-3 

Sharp, D. W. H„ 24-PB-6 

Shelly, Joseph A. 24-KR-2 

Shelton, Florence C. 24-EC-2 

Sherman, Joanna M. 24-RF-l 

Shiman, Ed 24-HC-2 

Shyne, Ann W. 24-RB-2 

Siegel, Earl 24-RF-2 

Slgel, Irving E. 24-DB-l 

Sigel, Roberta S. 24-NC-2 

Silberberg, Norman E. 24-PB-l 

Simon, Maria D. 24-MB-3 

Simon, William 24-FD-2, 24-OD-l 

Sims, Neil H. 24-SF-3 

Slndberg, Ronald M. 24-HC-4, 24-HH-4 

Sindell, Peter S. 24-NG-l 

Skinner, Angela 24-MB-4 

Skinner, Ray, Jr. 24-PC-l 

Smith, Leona J. 24-AA-14 

Smith, Raymond T. 24-KA-l 

Snider, Marvin 24-JB-3 


















Soar, Robert S. 24-OG-4 
Solomon, Daniel 24-FA-2 
Sonstegard, Hanford A. 24-DC-4 
Sontag, Lester W. 24-AA-3 
Sorgen, Verle 24-QB-l 
Sorosky, Arthur D. 24-JE-l 
Sparling, Joseph J. 24-RF-2 
Spence, Janet T. 24-DC-13 
Splndler, George D. 24-NG-2 
Splndler, Louise S. 24-NG-2 
SpltZj, Herman H. 24-HC-l 
Sprague, Robert L. 24-BA-l 
Spuck, Dennis 24-QE-3 
Stabenau, James 24-AA-16 
Steg, Doreen 24-PB-4 
Stein, Myron 24-SG-2 
Steinhardt, Mary H. 24-CH-l 
Stinnett, Ray D. 24-HE-l 
Stott, Leland H. 24-DF-l 
Stout, Irving W. 24-SG~l 
Stout, Robert T. 24-QE-3 
Straus, Hurray A. 24-DF-2 
Strommen, Ellen A. 24-DC-2 
Strotzka, Hans 24-MB-3 
Suchman, Edward A. 24-NA-l 
Sussman, Marvin B. 24-LA-2 
Sutton, Beverly 24-JI-2 



Taaffe, Gordon 24-GC-l 
Tate, Douglas L. 24-HA-l 
Tayback , Matthew 24-SD-5 
Thanaphum, Stritham 24-BA-4 
Thomas, B. 24-PB-6 
Thomas, Edwin J. 24-RI-l 
Thomas, L. Eugene 24-NC-l 
Thomas, Stephen 24-AA-5 
Thompson, Alice C. 24-QD-2 
Thompson, George N. 24-KD-2 
Thullne , Horace C . 24-HG-3 

Toma, Roberta J. 24-PB-5 
Tondow, Murray 24-OB-3 
Tormes, Yvonne 24-RH-l 
Toussleng, Povl W. 24-BA-6 
Trevorrow, Virginia E. 24-AA-l 
Tulkin, Steven R. 24-MB-2 

Umana, Roberto 24-HF-2 



van der Veen, Ferdinand 24-LA -3, 
24-LA-4 

Van Wagenen, R. Keith 24-CA-l, 24-HH-2 
Vasslliou, George 24-NG-3 
Vasslllou, Vasso 24-MB-l, 24-NG-3 
Veron, Eliseo 24-DH-6 

Walsman, Harry A. 24-HF-l 
Walberg, Herbert J. 24-OF-3 
Walker, Geoffrey F. 24-AA-9 
Wallace, Helen M. 24-SD-4 
Walsh, Everald 24-RH-l 
Walters, C. Etta 24-BA-5 
Walters, James C. 24-BA-5 
Warner, Gordon 24-NG-4 
Waters, James L. , Jr. 24-QH-4 
Watson, Luke S., Jr. 24-CC-2 
Watt, Norman F. 24-JF-l 
Weber, Bruce A. 24-CC-l 
Webster, Ronald L. 24-CH-l 
Weinberg , Bernd 24-HG-l 
Weiner, Lawrence H. 24-QH-l 
Weissman, Harold H. 24-QB-2 
Werry, John S. 24-BA-l 
Whitten, Laura 24-KE-2 
Wlllerman, Lee 24-BA-9 
Williamson, Paul 24-NB-4 
Wilson, Ronald S. 24-BA-3 
Wlntrob, Ronald M. 24-NG-l 
Witkop, Carl J. 24-HF-2 
Woerner, Philip I. 24-JC-l 
Wohlhueter, M. Judith 24-HC-4 
Wolfensberger, Wolf 24-HK-l 
Wolff, Ernst 24-AA-lO 
Wolff, Joseph L. 24-DC-3 
Wood, Donald M. 24-RF-2 
Woods, Merllyn B. 24-LE-l 
Wortis, Helen 24-BA-2 

Yabukl, Shoji 24-JB-l 
Yankauer, Alfred 24-SA-l 
Yerushalmy, Jacob 24-AA-5 
Young, Harben Boutourline 24-AA-4 
Young, Robert iS. 24-RD-l 
Youtz, Adella C. 24-PB-8 

Zeltz, Leonard 24-KP-2 
Zimballst, Sidney E. 24-RB-3 
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SUBJECTS 



Note: This index uses only those terms used 

by the investigators in their abstracts. For 
example, if an investigator does not show that 
his preschool study is a Head Start project, 
that study will not be Indexed under ’’Head 
Start project”. 



Administrative aspects 

child placement 24-RA-l 
cost and time data 24-RB-3 
day care 24-RF-l, 24-RF-3 
foster care 24-RE-3 
obstetric-gynecologic practice 
24-SA-l, 24-SD-2 

pediatrician efficiency 24-SF-3 
systems analysis 24-SF-3 
Adolescents 

achievement 24-OF-2 
adjustment 24-NG-l 
civic responsibility 24-NC-l 
cultural factors 24-NG-l 
delinquency 24-KA-l, 24-KC-l, 
24-KE-l— KR-2, 24-RB-l 
drug use 24-FC-2, 24-FC-3, 24-JB-2, 
24-KH-l, 24-KH-2, 24-KR-2, 24-NG-5 
education 24— OF -3, 24— OF-5, 24-OH-l 
emotional disturbance 24-JB-2, 

24-JB-4 — JC-1, 24-JG-l, 24-JI-l, 
24-JI-2 

employment 24-^G-l 
family relations 24-LA-3— 5 
foster care 24-RE-l 
growth and development 24-AA-4, 
24-AA-7, 24-AA-lO, 24-BA-6, 

24-BA-8 

Illness 24— IXJ— 1 
intelligence 24-DF-2 
Japftnese-American children 24-NG-5 
language 24-DH-5 , 24-DH-7 
mental retardation 24-DC"*7, 24-DC-9, 
24-DC-lO, 24-HB-1--HC-2 
personality 24-EC-2, 24-JB-5 
physical handicaps 24-GC-l, 24-GC-2, 
24-GE-I, 24-GE-4 
programmed instruction 24-0B-3, 
24-0F-4 

smoking 24-FC-l 
socialization 24-FD-2 
special education 24-QE-8, 24-QH-4 
suicide 24-JC— 1 

unmarried mothers 24-KA-l, 24-QH-4, 
24-RC-l 

vocational attitudes 24-NB— 2, 

24-SF-l 

Adoption 24-BA-3, 24-RD-l 



Altruistic behavior 24-EC-3 
American Indian children 24-LG-l, 
24-OK-l 

Aphasia 24-DH-3, 24-GB-l 
Argentinian children 24-DH-6 
Aspiration level 24-EC— 2, 24-NB-2. 

See also Values. 

Attitudes 

of children and youth 
general 24-OH-l 
toward 

authority figures 24-NC-2 
drug use 24-FC-3 
education 24-OF-3, 24-^E-7 
language learning 24-F6-6 
mental Illness 24-SF-l 
politics and political 

authority figures 24-FD-l, 
24-NC-l 

programmed instruction 
24-OB-3, 24-OF-4 
self. See Personality, 
self-concepts, 
smoking 24-FC-l 
of delinquents 
toward 

adults 24-KE-4 
of parents 
toward 

mentally retarded children 
24-HK-l 

physically handicapped 
children 24-GE-6 
psychotherapy 24-JG-l 
Auditory discrimination tasks 24-PB-5 
Auditory evoked response 24-CC-l, 
24-GB-2 

Auditory training 24-GE-3 
Australian children 24-FA-4 
Austrian children 24-HB-3 
Autism 24-JE-l, 24-QD-2 

Bargaining behavior 24-FA-2 
Battered children. See Physical abuse. 
Bedwetting. See Enuresis. 

Belgian children 24-EA-l 

Berkeley Workreation Program 24-NB-4 

Birth control. See Family planning. 
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Birth order 24-EA-2 
Blrthwelght 24-BA-2 
Blind children 24-GE-4, 24-QB-2 
Braille 24-QH-2 
Braln*Kiamaged children 24-DH-3, 

24-GB-I, 24-GE-2, 24-KD-2. See 
also Congenital anomalies; Neuro- 
logical disorders; specific disorders. 
Breastfeeding 24-UB-l 
British children 24-LG-l, 24-OF-5, 
24-PB-6 



Canadian children 24-GD-l, 24-HA-l, 
24-LG-l, 24-NG-l, 24-RF-l 
Casework 24-KP-l, 24-HB-2 
Cerebral dysfunction. See Brain-damaged 
children. 

Cerebral palsy 24-AA-13, 24-GC-5, 

24-GC-7 

Character development 24-AA-14 

Child guidance clinics 24-JB-4, 24-KP-2. 

See also Mental health services. 
Childrearing. See Family. 

Cleft lip and palate 24-AA-9, 24-GC-2, 
24-GC-6 

Cognitive prpcesses. See Intelligence. 
College students 24-FD-2 
Color preference 24-EC-l 
Communication 24-CC-l, 24-QD-2. See also 
Hearing; Language; Speech. 

Community services 24-HA-2, 24-RB-l— 3, 
24-RF-3 

Congenital anomalies 24-AA-lO, 24-AA-13, 
24-AA-15, 24-GC-4, 24-GC-6, 24-GD-l, 
24-GE-5, 24-GE-6 
Conservation 24-DE-2 
Contingent Negative Variation (CNV) 

24-DA-2 

Cooley's anemia 24-AA-9 
Courts 24-KP-l, 24-KP-2, 24-KR-2 
Craniofacial birth defects 24-AA-15 
Creativity 24-AA-4, 24-DF-l, 24-DF-2, 
24-EA-3, 24-EC-l 
Cree Indian children 24-NG-l 
Crippled children. See Physically 
handicapped children. 

Crisis 24-SG-2 

Cross-cultural studies 24-AA-4, 24-DF-2, 
24-DH-6, 24-DH-7, 24-EA-l, 24-EA-5, 
24-LA-2, 24-LG-l, 24-MB-3, 24-NG-l, 
24-OF-5, 24-SD-4 
Crying 24-BA-7 

Cultural factors 24-AA-4, 24-DE-3, 
24-DF-2, 24-DH-6, 24-DH-7, 24-EA-l, 
24-EA-5, 24-FA -4, 24-LA-2, 24-HB-l, 
24-MB-3, 24-NB-l, 24-NB-4, 24-NG-1--5, 
24-OF-5, 24-OH-l, 24-OK-l, 24-PB-6, 
24-SD-4 

Culturally deprived children. See 
Disadvantaged children. 

Cystic fibrosis 24-GC-2 



Day care 24-QE-lO, 24-RF-1--4 
Deaf children 24-GC-l, 24-GD-l, 
24-GE-l, 24-GE-3, 24-GE-6 
Delinquency 24-KA-l — KR-2, 24-RB-l 
Dental health 24-AA-9, 24-AA-ll 
Dentofaclal growth 24-AA-ll 
Disadvantaged children 24-BA-2, 
24-DA-l, 24-DB-l, 24-DE-3, 

24-DH-5, 24-EA-4, 24-EC-2, 

24-KP-l, 24-NA-l, 24-NB-3, 

24-NG-l, 24-OB-l, 24-OF-3, 

24-PB-3, 24-PB-8, 24-QE-l — 10, 
24-QG-l. See also Socioeconomic 
factors. 

Down's syndrome. See Mongolism. 
Dreams 24-EG-l 
Dressing skills 24-HH-3 
Drug therapy 24-BA-l, 24-LA-l, 
24-OG-6 

Drug use 24-FC-2, 24-FC-3, 24-JB-2, 
24-KH-l, 24-KH-2, 24-KR-2, 24-NG-5 
Dutch children 24-OH-l 
Dysmella 24-GC-4 

Eating skills 24-HH-3 
Education 

achievement 24-AA-7, 24-BA-2, 
24-BA-6, 24-DB-3, 24-DC-4, 
24-GC-3, 24-GC-5, 24-LC-l, 
24-LG-l, 24-NG-4, 24-OF-l— OG-1 
24-0G-3, 24-PC-l, 24-QB-2, 
24-QD-l, 24-QE-7, 24-QH-3 
adjustment 24-JF-l, 24-OB-l, 
24-0B-2, 24-OG-l, 24-QB-l 
aptitude 24-AA-7 
course selection 24-0B-3 
dropouts 24-01 -1 
family factors 24-0G-4 
home economics 24-QE-8 
Individualized teaching 24-QH-l, 
24-QH-3 

Integration 24-OK-l — 3 
language 24-FB-6 
mathematics 24-PA-l 
mental health 24-OG-4 
Negro history and culture 24-FB-3 
of disadvantaged children 24-PB-3 
24-PB-8, 24-QE-l— 10, 24-QG-l 
of emotionally disturbed children 
24-JI-2, 24-JI-3, 24-QD-l, 
24-QD-2 

of physically handicapped children 
24-QH-2 

of unmarried mothers 24-QH-4, 
24-RC-l 

preschool tutoring 24-QE-4 
programmed Instruction 24-DC-ll, 
24-0B-3, 24-OF-4, 24-PB-4 
pupil-teacher relations 24-0G-4, 
24-PB-6 

reading 24-PB-l, 24-PB-2, 24-PB-4 
24-PB-5, 24-PB-7, 24-PB-8 



Education ( cont * d . ) 

reading readiness 24-PB-l, 24-PB-2, 
24-PB-4 

school phobia 24-OG-6 
science 24-PC-l 
sex education 24-OD-l 
special education 24-JI-2, 24-JI-3, 
24-01-1, 24-0K-2, 24-PB-l, 

24-PB-2, 24-PB-4, 24-PB-8, 
24-QB-1--QH-4, 24-RC-l 
"streaming" 24-OH-l 
teacher approval 24-OG-3 
teacher education 24-QE-9 
teacher's expectations 24-OG-2 
telegraphic materials 24>^H-2 
television teaching 24-PC-l , 

24-QE-6 

underachievement 24-QB-1--3 
vocational training 24-01-1, 24-QG-l 
See also Head Start project; 
Kindergarten children; Nursery 
school children; Preschool children. 

Emotionally disturbed children 24-BA-l, 
24-JA-1--JI-3, 24-KP-2, 24-<S>-l, 

24-QD-2 

Employment 24-NB-l, 24-NB-3, 24-NB-4, 
24-QG-l. See also Vocational 
attitudes and training. 

Endocrinology 24-AA-9 

Enuresis 24-CA-l 

Ethnic factors. See specific groups. 

European children 24-AA-4, 24-DH-7, 
24-EA-l, 24-GC-4, 24-HB-l, 24-HB-3, 
24-NG-2, 24-NG-3, 24-OH-l 

Exceptional children. See specific 
types. 



Family 

art diagnosis 24-JB-3 

behavior 24-LA-3 

communication patterns 24-NC-3 

counseling 24-KP-l 

food purchasing practices 24-LA-8 

relations 

achievement 24-OF-2 
adolescents 24-LA-4 
breastfeeding 24-HB-l 
change 24-RI-l 

childrearing 24-AA-3, 24-AA-4, 
24-DH-6, 24-EB-l, 24-UB-l— 4, 
24-NG-5 

Child's parental preferences 
24-EB-2 

competence 24-EB-l 
cultural factors 24-LA-2 
delinquency 24-KE-4 
dependency 24-EB-l 
education 24-0G-4 
emotional disturbance 24-JB-1--5, 
24-JG-I, 24-JG-2 

father absence 24-LA-6, 24-LC-l 



Family 

relations ( cont ' d . ) 

foster parent-child relations 
24-RE-2 

Illness 24-LG-l 
language 24-DH-8 
mental health 24— SG— 1 
mental retardation 24-HB-l, 
24-HK-l 

one parent family 24-OG-4 
parent-child relations 

24-AA-6, 24-DB-3, 24-DF-2, 
24-EC-l, 24-JB-l, 24-LA-5 — 7, 
24-HB-2, 24-RB-2 
perceptions 24-LA-3 
physical abuse 24-HB-4 
physical handicaps 24-GC-6, 
24-GE-2, 24-GE-6 
political attitudes and 
participation 24-NC-l, 

24-NC-3 

problem-solving 24-LA-l 
working mothers 24-LE-l 
structure 24-NG-5, 24-OF-2 
twins 24-AA-ll, 24-AA-16, 24-BA-3, 
24-GC-6 

Family planning 24-SD-5, 24-SF-2 
Family therapy 24-JB-3, 24-JG-l, 
24-JG-2 

Feeding practices 24-MB-l 
Filial therapy 24-JG-2 
Follow Through project 
Food purchasing practices 24-LA-8 
Foster care 24-RA-l, 24-RE-1--3 
French children 24-DH-7 

Genetics 24-AA-4, 24-AA-5, 24-AA-9, 
24-AA-ll, 24-AA-13, 24-AA-15, 
24-BA-3, 24-GC-6, 24-SD-3 
German children 24-GC-4, 24-NG-2 
Goals. See Aspiration level; Values. 
Greek children 24-EA-l, 24-HB-l, 
24-NG-3 

Group therapy 24-JI-2, 24-KR-2 

Habituation 24-CC-l 
Handedness 24-AA-4 
Hazardous behavior 24-SH-l 
Head Injury 24-GC-8 
Head Start project 24-QE-5, 24-^E-9. 
See also Kindergarten children; 
Nursery school children; Preschool 
children. 

Health services 24-RF-2, 24-SA-l— SH-1 
Health status 24-AA-2--6, 24-AA-9, 
24-GC-5, 24-SA-2 
Hearing 

disorders 24-GC-l, 24-GD-l, 24-GE-3 
testing 24-G3-2 
therapy 24-(H)-l 

Heart disease 24-AA-lO, 24-GE-5 
Heredity. See Genetics. 



"Hippies" 24-FC-2, 24-KH-l 
Histidinemia 24-HF-2 
Hyperactivity 24-BA-l 

Illness effects 24-LG-l 
Ipiipraraine 24-0G-6 
Indian children 24-DF-2 
Infants 

childrearing 24-HB-2 
concepts 24-DE-4 
crying 24-BA-7 
day care 24-RF-2 
growth and development 24-AA-15, 
24-BA-5 

hearing 24-GB-2 

Intellectual stimulation 24-^E-4 
intelligence 24-DD-l, 24-DG-l 
language 24-DH-7 
mental retardation 24-HG-2 
mortality 24-SD-l, 24-SD-3--5, 
24-SD-7 

physical abuse 24-MB-4 
vocalizations 24-CH-l 
Institutions 

for delinquents 

female 24-KE-2 , 24-RB-l 
male 24-KE-l, 24-KE-3, 

24-XR-l, 24-KR-2, 24-RB-l 
for dependent children 24-RA-l 
for emotionally disturbed children 
24-JB-2, 24-JC-l, 24-JF-l, 
24-JI-l— 3, 24-QD-l, 24-RE-l 
for mentally retarded children 

24-HB-l— HC-2, 24-HC-4, 24-HE-3, 
24-HG-2, 24-HH-3, 24-HH-4, 
24-RB-l 

for physically handicapped children 
24-GC-7 

Integration. See Education. 
Intelligence 

cognitive processes 24-BA-3, 
24-BA-6, 24-DB-l— 3, 24-DH-4, 
24-DH-7, 24-GC-l, 24-MB-2, 
24-RF-2 

concepts 24-DC«ll, 24-DE-1--4, 
24-DG-2, 24-HC-4 
development 24-AA-4, 24-AA-6, 
24-BA-9 

language 24-DH-l— 8 
learning 24-DC-l — 13 
measurement 24-DD-l, 24-DF-l 
perceptual processes 24-DG-l, 
24-DG-2, 24-DH-3, 24-FB-2 
principles 24-DC-ll 
problem-solving 24-DA-l, 24-DC-ll, 
24-DF-2, 24-DF-3, 24-PA-l 
Israeli children 24-DE-3 
Italian children 24-AA-4 

Japanese children 24-EA-l 
Japanese-Amerlcan children 24-NG-5 
Job Fair 24-KB-3 



Kindergarten children 24-DC-2, 

24-DC-4, 24-DC-5, 24-DC-12, 

24-DE-2, 24-DH-7, 24-OG-l, 

24-OG-3, 24-PB-l, 24-PB-2, 

24-QB-3, 24-QE-5, 24-SH-l. 

See also Head Start project; 

Nursery school children; 

Preschool children. 

Kwashiorkor 24-HF-2 

Language 

development 24-DC-5, 24-DH-l, 
24-DH-6, 24-DH-7, 24-OG-l 
handicap 24-DH-2, 24-DH-3, 

24-GB-l, 24-HH-2 
learning 24-PB-6 
skills 24-DH-4, 24-DH-5 
Laterality, See Handedness. 

Latin children 24-FD-l 
Latln-Amerlcan children 24-SD-4 
Learning 

abilities 24-DC-7, 24-DC-9, 
24-DC-lO, 24-HE-l 

experimenter role effects 24-DC-l 
problems 24-DC-4, 24-DC-8, 

24-GC-3, 24-GC-5, 24-HE-3, 
24-KD-l, 24-OB-2, 24-OG-5, 

24-QH-l 

process 24-BA-l, 24-CG-l, 

24-DC-2, 24-DC-3, 24-DC-5, 
24-DC-6, 24-DC-12, 24-DE-2, 
24-HE-2, 24-(^-l, 24-RF-2 
tasks 24-DC-ll, 24-DC-13 
Legal services 24-KP-2 
Lipreading 24-GC-l 

Low Income families. See Disadvantaged 
children; Socioeconomic factors.' 



Malnutrition 24-HF-2 

Maternal and child health services 

24-QH-4, 24-RC-l, 24-SA-l, 24-SD-l— 7 
Maternal pelvic size 24-BA-9 
Memory 24-BA-l, 24-DC-6, 24-DH-7 
Mental health services 24-JA-l, 

24-JB-4, 24-KP-2, 24-SG-l, 24-SG-2. 
See also Child guidance clinics. 
Mental Illness. See Emotionally 
disturbed children; specific 
disorders. 

Mentally retarded children 24-AA-13, 
24-BA-l, 24-CG-2, 24.-DC-7, 24-DC-9, 
24-DC-lO, 24-HA-l— HK-1, 24-RB-l 
Mexican children 24-DH-6, 24-EA-5, 
24-LG-l 

Mexlcan-Amerlcan children 24-LG-l, 
24-QE-3 

Milieu therapy 24-JI-2 
Military dependents 24-LC-l 
Minority groups. See specific groups. 
Mobility Instruction 24-GE-4 
Mv'jdeling 24-EC-3, 24-FA-4 
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Mongolism 24-HG-1--3, 24-JE-l 
Moral values 24-AA-4 
Mortality 24-SD-l, 24-SD-3— 5, 

24-SD-7 

Motivation 24-DA-l, 24-FA-3, 

24-NG-3 

Motor abilities 24-AA-6, 24-AA-7, 

24-CG-l, 24-HI-l 
Multiply hancticapped children 
24-GC-4 

Multiproblem families 24-KP-l 

Negro children 24-AA-9, 24-BA-2, 

24-DA-l, 24-DB-l, 24-DB-3, 24-DC-5, 
24-DH-2, 24-DH-4, 24-DH-5, 24-EC-2, 
24-FD-l, 24-LA-6, 24-LE-l, 24-LG-l, 
24-NB-l, 24-OF-2, 24-0K-2, 24-OK-3, 
24-PB-"3, 24-QE-l, 24-QE-3, 24-QE-4, 
24-QH-3 

Neonatal period. See Newborn Infants. 
Neurological disorders 24-AA-lO, 

24-AA-13, 24-CC-l, 24-DC-8, 24-GC-3, 
24-GC-5, 24-GC-7, 24-QH-l. See also 
Brain-damaged children; Congenital 
anomalies; specific disorders. 

Neuroses. See Psychoneuroses, 

Newborn infants 24-AA-6, 24-AA-8, 

24-BA-7, 24-DG-l, 24-SD-l 
New Zealand children 24-LG-l 
Nonprofessional workers 24-KP-l, 

24-QE-6, 24-SA-l, 24-SF-l. See also 
Volunteers. 

Nursery school children 24-BA-4, 

24-DB-2, 24-DC-2, 24-DE-2, 24-DH-7, 
24-EB-l, 24-QE-l, 24-QE-4, 24-SG-2. 

See also Head Start project; Kinder- 
garten children; Preschool children. 
Nutrition 24-AA-l, 24-AA-4, 24-AA-ll, 
24-LA-8, 24-SA-2 

One parent family. See Family. 

Oriental children 24-EA-l, 24-LG-l 

Paired-associate learning 24-DC-9 , 

24-DC-lO, 24-DC-12, 24-HE-l, 24-HE-2 
Parent education and participation 
24-GE-6, 24-JG-2, 24-OB-2, 24-QE-l 
Perceptual-motor disorders 24-GC-7 
Perceptual processes. See Intelligence. 
Perinatal factors 24-AA-5, 24-AA-13, 
24-BA-5, 24-DG-l, 24-GC-5, 24-OG-l, 
24-SD-l— 3, 24-SD-5 
Personality 

adjustment 24-AA-l, 24-AA-3, 24-AA-7, 
24-EA-2, 24-GC-5, 24-JI-l, 24-NG-l, 
24-OD-l 

altruistic behavior 24-EC-3 
anxiety 24-BA-6 
aspirations 24-EC-2 

assessment 24-AA-15, 24-BA-2, 24-BA-6, 
24-EA-2, 24-EA-4, 24-EA-5, 24-KE-2 
color preference 24-EC-l 



Personality (cont’d.) 
competence 24-EB-l 
competition 24-BA-l, 24-FA-2 
cooperation 24-EA-l, 24-FA-2 
dependency 24-EB-l, 24-FA-4 
development 24-AA-6, 24-AA-16, 
24-BA-3, 24-BA-9, 24-EA-5, 

24-JB-5, 24-JF-l 
dreams 24-EG-l 
of delinquents 24-KE-2 
of emotionally disturbed children 
24-JB-5, 24-JF-l, 24-JI-l, 

24-QD-l 

of twins 24-AA-16, 24-BA-3 
peer relations 24-KE-l, 24-OG-2 
programmed instruction 24-OF-4 
self-concepts 24-BA-6, 24-EB-l, 
24-EB-2, 24-FA-4, 24-GC-2, 

24-JB-5, 24-KE-2, 24-NC-2, 

24-NG-l, 24-0G-4, 24-PB-3, 

24-QB-l 

values 24-EC-2 
Personality disturbance. See 

Emotionally disturbed children. 
Phenylketonuria 24-HF-l, 24-HF-2 
Physical abuse 24-MB-4 
Physical growth and development 

24-AA-l— 7, 24-AA-9— 12, 24-AA-15, 
24-AA-16, 24-BA-2— 4, 24-CA-l— CH-1 , 
24-DG-l, 24-RF-2 
Physically handicapped children 

24-AA-9, 24-AA-lO, 24-AA-13, 24-DH-3, 
24-GB-l— GE-7 
Play 24-QB-2 
Play therapy 24-JG-2 
Political attitudes and participation 
24-NC-l— 3, 24-0F-3 
Positive reinforcement 24-DC-13, 

24-JI-2, 24-OF-3, 24-OG-3, 24-OK-2 
Pregnancy. See Perinatal factors; 

Prenatal factors. 

Prematurity 24-SD-5 

Prenatal factors 24-AA-5, 24-AA-13, 

24-BA-5, 24-GC-5, 24-OG-l, 24-SD-l— 3, 
24-SD-5, 24-SD-6 

Preschool children 24-AA-5, 24-DB-3, 
24-DC-3, 24-DC-5, 24-DC-7, 24-DH-2, 
24-DH-4, 24-DH-8, 24-EA-4, 24-EB-2, 
24-EC-l, 24-FA-3, 24-FA-4, 24-GB-l, 
24-GB-2, 24-GE-6, 24-HH-l, 24-JA-l, 
24-KD-l, 24-LA-8, 24-OF-l, 24-PB-4, 
24-QB-3, 24-QE-2, 24-QE-4, 24-QE-6, 
24-QE-lO, 24-QH-3, 24-RF-2, 24-RF-4, 
24-SA-2, 24-SG-2. See also Head 
Start project; Kindergarten children; 
Nursery school children. 

Presleep stimuli 24-EG-l 

Probation 24-KP-l, 24-KR-2 

Programmed instruction. See Education. 

Project Focus 24-QB-3 

Project Know How 24-QE-l 

Project Open Future 24-QE-3 
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Project 750 24*-QD-l 

Pros theses 24-GE-7 
Psychohormonal factors 24-BA-8 
Psychoneuroses 24-KD-'*, 

Psychoses 24-JE-l, 2^«JF-1, 24-QD-2 
Psychosomatic disorders 24-AA-3, 
24-KD-l 

Psychotherapy 24-JG-l, 24-JI-2, 
24-KH-2, 24-SG-2 
Puerto Rican children 24-BA-2, 
24-DF-2, 24-NB-X, 24-SD-6 

Reading 

ability 24-PB-5, 24-PB-7 
Instruction 24-PB-l, 24-PB-2, 
24-PB-4, 24-PB-8 
readiness 24-PB-l, 24-PB-2, 
24-PB-4 

Recreation 24-MB-4 
Rehabilitation 24-JI-3, 24-KP-l 
Residential treatment centers. See 
Institutions. 

Rural environment 24-HF-2, 24-NG-2, 
24-OB-l, 24-SD-6 

Ryukyu Islands children 24-NG-4 

Schizophrenia 24-JB-2, 24-JE-l, 
24-JF-l, 24-QD-2 
Self-concepts, See Personality. 
Sensorimotor training 24-HE-3 
Sensory disorders 24-AA-13. See 
also specific types. 

Sex 

differences 24-CG-2, 24-DF-2, 
24-EA-3, 24-EB-2, 24-EG-l, 
24-PA-l, 24-PB-5 
education 24-OD-l 
role 24-EB-2, 24-KA-l 
victimization 24-RH-l 
Smoking 24-BA-5, 24-FC-l 
Socialization 24-DE-2, 24-DF-2, 
24-DH-6, 24-FD-2, 24-LA-2, 

24-NG-l, 24-NG-5, 24-OF-2, 

24-OK-2 

Social perceptions 24-FA-l 
Social reinforcement 24-DC-l 
Social services 24-QE-lO, 

24-RA-l— RI-1 

Socioeconomic factors 24-AA-4, 
24-AA-6, 24-AA-9, 24-AA-13, 
24-BA-2, 24-DA-l, 24-DB-l, 
24-DC-13, 24-DD-l, 24-DF-l, 









Socioeconomic factors (c^ont'd.) 
24-DF-2, 24-DH-2, 24-DH-5, 
24-EA-5, 24-EC-2, 24-FC-3, 
24-FD-l, 24-JI-3, 24-KA-l, 
24-LA-6, 24-LE-l, 24-MB-2, 
24-NA-1--NG-4, 24-OF-2, 24-PB-2, 
24-PB-4, 24-QE-l, 24-QE-2, 
24-QE-4— 10, 24-QG-i, 24-QH-3, 
24-SD-3, 24-SH-l. See also 
Disadvantaged children. 

Spatial organization 24-CG-2 
Special education. See Education. 
Speech 

development 24-HG-l 
functions 24»DH-4 
Stimulus control 24-CC-2 
Stress 24-AA-3, 24-AA-13, 24-EA-5, 
24-0G-5 

Suburban environment 24-DH-5, 
24-FD-l, 24-KC-l, 24-NC-l, 
24-PC-l, 24-SD-2 
Suicide 24-JC-l 




4 

I 



Television teaching. See Education. 
Thalidomide 24-GC-4 
Toilet training 24-HH-2, 24-HH-3, 
24-MB-l 

Twins. See Family. 

Unmarried mothers 24-KA-l, 24-QH-4, 
24-RC-l 



Values 24-AA-4, 24-EC-2, 24-FA-2, 

24-KR-2, 24-0F-2. See also | 

Aspiration level. 

Verbal behavior 24-KE-3 | 

Verbal learning 24-QE-l 
Viral CNS Infections 24-GC-3 

Vision defects 24-DG-l, 24-GE-4, | 

24-QH-2 I 

Visual discrimination tasks 24-FB-5 | 

Vlsuomotor organization 24-CG-^2 | 

Vocational attitudes and training 

24-GE-l, 24-HC-2, 24-KR-2, 24-NB-2, j 

24-NB-4, 24-01-1, 24-QE-8, 24-QG-l, | 

24-RB-l, 24-SF-l. See also 
Employment. 

Volunteers 24-SF-l. See also 
Nonprof esslonal workers. 

I 

Welfare services. See Social services. 

Working mothers 24-LE-l 









RESEARCH NOTES 



CENTERS FOR DEAF-BLIND CHIIDREN 

ThP Office of Education has announced a program to support the establish- 
ment of centers to serve deaf-blind children. In Sf°new^ways 

services, the centers will also make possible the development of new ways 
of reachinfiC these children and their parents through research. For furthe 
•I nf ormntlon Write to the Project Centers Branch, Division of Educational 
SeJvloes, sireau of Education for the Handicapped, 

S. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20202 



THE COMMITTEE ON BASIC RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

The Committee on Basic Research in Education, sponsored jointly by the 
Of ficHf Education of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
woifa.re the National Academy of Sciences, and the National Academy of 

Education, has announced a new program of grants to contribSte 

In education. This program hopes to encourage research that will contribute 

to fundamental knowledge and understanding of the "critical problems in 
^LcitiSSal theo?r policy, and practice". Research funds are provided by 
the Office of Education. For further information, write to The Committee on 
JSsiS"e««Jh iS MGcSiiou, Division of Behavioral Sciences National Academy 
of ScienceS“National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20418. 

THE E. C. BROWN CENTER FOR FAMILY STUDIES 

The E C. Brown Trust Foundation and the University of 

Community Service and Public Affairs has announced the establishment of the 
E?T Brown ?en?er ?or Family Studies for education, research, service and 
development of professional personnel in family life and 
For further information, write the E. C. Brown Center for Family Studies, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 97403. 



THE FAMILY INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

The Family Institute of Chicago, established in 1968 as a division of the 
Kramer Foundation, will provide an ®«*®tnistrative framework SL’^f^thl? 
research and educational activities relating to the jj^jly. For further 
information, write to the Institute, located at 417 North Kenilworth Ave., 

Oak Park, 111. 60302. 
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OTHER ABSTRACTING JOURNALS 

AND SERVICES 



I 



Abstracts o f Hospital Management Studies (quarterly), the Cooperative Info^ation Center 
of Hospital Management Studies, University of Michigan, 220 E. Huron St., 419 City 

Center Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108. v i, xt v 

AFB Research Index, American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. I6th St., New York, N. Y. 



Ch ild Development Abstracts and Bibliography , Child Development Publications, Society 
for Research in Child Development, Inc., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 4*907. 

Communication Disorders, Information Center for Hearing, Speech, and Disorders of Human 
Communication , The Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions, 310 Harriet Lane Home, 
Baltimore, Md. 21205. 

Di gest of Neurology and Psychiatry . Institute of Living, Hartford, Conn. 06102. 

Dissertation Abstracts, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103. (Gives synopses 
of U. S. doctoral dissertations with an annual index.) 

dsh Abstracts, Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. 20002. 

Epilepsy Abstracts, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, Public 
Health Service, Building 31, Room 8A-16, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

Excerpta Criminologica, Excerpta Criminologica Foundation, Rapenburg 38, Leiden, 

The Netherlands. 

Inventory of Social and Economic Research in He alth . Health Information Foundation, 

' 5555 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. 60637. 

Language and Language Behavior Abstracts (quarterly). Center for Research on Language 
and Langui^e Behavior, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. Annual 
subscription $22.50. Order from Subscription Manager, LLBA, Meredith Publishing Co., 
440 Park Ave, S., New York, N. Y. 10016. 

Listing of Health an d Welfare Research Projects in Local Communities . United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, Inc., 345 E. 46th St,, New York, N. Y. 10017. 

Nursing Research, American Journal of Nursing Co., 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 
10019 . 

Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews , Rowett Research Institute, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. 

Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts (bimonthly). Institute of Labor and Inaustrial 

Relations, University of Michigan-Wayne State University, P. O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48106. Annual subscription $40.00. 

Psychological Abstracts . American Psychological Association, 1333 « 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

Rehabilitation Literature . National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago, 111. 60612. 

Research and Study Projects Reported by FSAA Member Agencies . Family Service Association 
of America, 44 E. 23rd St,, York, N. Y. 10010. 

Sociological Abstracts, Leo P. Chall, 15 E. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 10016. 



Through the Educational Resources Information Center (formerly the Educational Research 
Information Center), better known as ERIC, current research and research-related 
information will be made available to teachers, administrators, researchers, commercial 
organizations, and others. ERIC also includes eighteen clearinghouses, or documentation 
centers, located at universities and other institutions throughout the country. Each 
clearinghouse will concentrate on a different subject-matter area. More complete 
information may be obtained by writing to the Director of ERIC, Office of Education, 

U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20202. 
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The Excerpta Hedlca Foundation, New York Academy of Medicine Building, 2 E, 103rd St., 
New York, N, Y, 10029, and 119-123 Herengracht, Amsterdam C, The Netherlands, has 
established an abstracting service on pediatrics on a yearly subscription basis. In 
addition to abstracts, the Foundation can provide to subscribers, at cost, photocopies 
and translations of complete articles. 

The Human Relations Area Files have classified cultural data on primitive and non- 
prlmltlve societies into 710 categories of human behavior. Complete sets of all 
files are available in 22 member institutions in the United States. For information, 
write to Dr. Clellan S. Ford, President, Human Relations Area Files, Yale Universitv. 
New Haven, Conn. 06520. J' » 

The Minnesota Family Study Center can supply to interested scholars bibliographic 
information from the Inventory of Published Research in Marriage and Family Behavior. 
Requests for information should be addressed to the Director, Inventory of Published 
Research in Marriage and Family Behavior, Social Science Tower 1026, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 

The Library of the National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults has 
initiated a photoduplication service for persons engaged in rehabilitation research. 

It is available without charge to personnel in educational or research institutions 
and health or welfare agencies, public or private. This service hopes to provide the 
necessary professional literature not available in local libraries. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to the Librarian of the Society, 2023 W. Ogden Ave 
Chicago, 111. 60612. * 

The Science Information Exchange, Smithsonian Institution, 209 Madison National Bank 
Bldg., 1730 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036, provides to qualified investiga- 
tors, on request, selected abstracts of current research supported by foundation or 
goveriment grants. The Exchange covers such fields as medicine, nursing, public 
health, nutrition, psychology, education, anthropology, mental health, and 
intercultural relations. * 

The World Federation for Mental Health, 19 Manchester St., London W.l, England, 

operates a clearinghouse for research and study projects in the field of mental 
health. 

The Library of the National Bureau for Child Welfare (Voor Kinderbescherming) , 

Hague, publishes abstracts of articles In the field of 
child welfare each month. These are in Dutch, but those familiar with the Universal 
Decimal System would be able to understand something about the article. The sub- 
scription rate for documentation on cards is 30 guilders (approximately $8.40) 



In addition to these Journals and services, many professional 
Journals in such fields as pediatrics and mental deficiency 
include a section of abstracts regularly or once a year. There 
are also a number of indexes and abstracting Journals in the 
medical area which occasionally refer to materials in the area 
of child development. 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD LIFE 
WASHINGTON, D C. 20201 



If you are currently engaged in research on children or their families, we would 
appreciate your cooperation in providing a short summary of your work for in- 
clusion in the next issue of Research Relating to Children, 

The Clearinghouse is the branch of the Children’s Bureau which collects and 
disseminates information on current research relating to children and their fami- 
lies. Its purpose is to make such information available to research investigators 
and others concerned with research in child life. 



The instructions on the third page of this form will serve as a guide for your 
summary. You will, of course, receive a free copy of the issue in which your 

study appears. 

If you know of others doing research which might be of interest to the Clearing- 
house, please give name(s) and address(es) below: 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



Name 

Position 

INFORMATION Organization and address 
SUPPLIED BY 



, ZIP CODE 




Form CB-200-C 



Budget Bureau No. 122-R0021 












S' 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROJECT 



title: 



PURPOSE: 



SUBJECTS (Sample}-, 



METHODS: 



FINDINGS TO DATE, IF ANY; 



DATE PROJECT INITIATED: 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR(S) ONL'. : 




ESTIMATED TERMINAL DATE: 



POSITION AND ORGANIZATION: 



COOPERATING GROUPS (In the research or Irt the funding of the research}; 



AND/OR PLANS (If no publication Is planned, please Indicate under what conditions data and results will be 



IF THIS REPRESENTS WORK TOWARD AN ACADEMIC DEGREE, PLEASE STATE DEGREE (Please do not report master's 
theses unless they represent work beyond a doctorate, as In dentistry }: 



■i 



Hi 












mmm. 






INSTRUCTIONS 



Please report studies in progress (or recently completed) which; 

center on children or their families in such areas as child growth and 
development, intelligence, personality, education, social adjustment, family 
life, physical and emotional disorders, etc. 

concern service programs in the fields of child health, child welfare, or 
special education 



Please DO NOT report: 

studies already reported to the Clearinghouse 

purely medical studies limited to morphology or physiology, the physical 
aspects of etiology, epidemiology or symptomatology of diseases or handi- 
capping conditions, surgery, chemotherapy, antibiotics or physical therapy;> 
biochemical or other, laboratory studies; animal studies 

educational studies of curriculum construction or materials, teaching meth- 
ods, surveys of school facilities or needs, general school administration 
studies 

studies already published in sources generally available in major libraries 
across the country 

demonstration projects, unless there is a formal plan for evaluation 

studies of test development, standardization, or validation, except for 
special groups of children such as blind or retarded 

regularly collected material such as annual reports, work preparatory to 
writing handbooks; directories; research based on secondary sources ■ 

master*s theses , unless they represent work beyond a doctorate, as in 
dentistry 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
AND ITS 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD LIFE . . . . 



The Children’s Bureau was established in 1912 to "investipte and report. . . . 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of our people.” From this beginning, the Bureau has extended its activi- 
ties into such areas as developing standards of care for children and providing 
funds to States to improve conditions for children. More recently, the Bureau has 
established several new grants programs to support research in areas of maternal 
and child health and child welfare. 

In keeping with the'basic Act establishing the Bureau, the Clearinghouse for Re- 
search in Child Life was set up in 1948. Its function is to collect information 
about current research relating to children in order to make such information 
available for the use of investigators, administrators, program planners, and 
practitioners. 

Investigators reporting a study to the Clearinghouse receive a free copy of the 
issue of Research Relating to Children in' which their study appears. A free 
copy of each issue is also sent to directors of research centers and to libraries. 
In addition, the Clearinghouse maintains a mailing list of interested persons who 
receive announcements of new issues as they are published. Individuals may 
purchase copies from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

The Children’s Bureau Clearinghouse routinely exchanges information with the 
Science Information Exchange of the Smithsonian Institution. This organization 
is very helpful in providing abstracts of research supported by federal funds and 
by many foundations. The major source of information, however, is the indi- 
vidual research investigator, whose help is essential in obtaining the most 
complete and up-to-date coverage possible. 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 

Children’s Bureau Washington, D.C. 20201 
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Clearinghouse , Children’ s-Bureau 
U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 20201 



The following investigators are doing research concerning children 
or services for children. Send report forms to obtain information. 



Name 

Address 



Zip Code 



Name 

Address 



Zip Code 



Name 

Address 



Zip Code 



Name 

Address 



Zip Code 



Signed 



Zip Code 
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CLEARINGHOUSE PUBLICATIONS 



BiblioKraphv on the Battered Child, May 1966. Copies free from the ^ 

aWlSgSuL, Children's Bure^ Socl,! and Behabllltatlon Servxce b. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, WashiUfeton, D. C. 20201. 



»o«< 3 nff«.h Rftlfttinff to Emotionally Disturbed Ch ildren , 1968. A listing of 
itudies' riported to the Clearinghouse between 

DUblication references. Single copies free from the Clearinghouse, also 
available directly from the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ... 
20402, for $1.00. Do not send money to the Clearinghouse. 



Research Relating t o Juvenile Delinquents, 1962 

' of studies reported to the ^Teai-inghouse between 1948 and 1961, including 
publication references. Single copies free from the Clearinghouse j also 
available directly from the Government Printing Office for 35 cents. Do nc .. 
send money to the Clearinghouse. 



Research Relating to M entally Retarded Children , 1 "6 (reprlntcd^l968) . A 
listing oi studi^ reported to the Clearinghouse between 1948 and 19^» 
including publication references. Single copies free from the Clearinghouse^ 
also available directly from the Government Printing Office for 65 cents. Do 
not send money to the Clearinghouse. 



Research Relating to Children.* An inventory of abstracts of ongoing or^ 
recently completed research studies published about every six months. Single 
copies of the following issue are available without charge from the 
Clearinghouse. (Dates indicate period during which studies were reported to 

us. ) 



Bulletin II, Supplement 4 (February-November 1955) 



The following issues are available for purchase directly from the 
Government Printing Office, at the prices indicated. Do not send money to 
the Clearinghouse. 



Bulletin 18 
Bulletin 19 
Bulletin 20 
Bulletin 21 
Bulletin 22 
Bulletin 23 



(March-December 1964) ~ $1.25 
(January -Sept ember 1965) - $1.50 
(October 1965-May 1966) - $1.25 
(June 1966~April 1967) - $1.25 
(May -December 1967) - $1.00 
(January-August 1968) - $1.75 



All issues not listed above are OUT OF PRINT but are available in many 
libraries. 



*An investigator receives a free copy of the issue of Research Relating 
to Children in which his study appears. A free copy of each issue^is 
available to libraries and research centers. The Clearinghouse also 
maintains a mailing list of interested persons vho receive announcements 
of new issues as they are published. 



